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The Government of PA ! at established the Mithila InstitMi 
of Post-Graduate Studies ^nd Research in Sanskrit Learning at 
Darbh■ nga in 1951 with the object ,inter alia, to promote u dvanced 
studies and research in Sanskrit Learning to bring together the 
traditional Pandits with their prof>und learning and the modern 
scholars wiih their technique of research and investigation, and to 
publish work of permanent value to scholars■ This institute is one 
of the Jive others planned by this Government as a token of their 
homage to the tradition of learning and scholarship for which 
ancient Bihar was noted. Apart from the Mithila Institute, four 
others have been established end have been doing useful work 
during the last eighteen cr nineteen years—Nal nda Institute 
»f Research and Post-Graduate studies in Buddhist learning '•nd 
Pali at Xaland a } KP Jaisawal Research Institute at Patna, 
the Bi'ar Rashln Bhashi Parishai for research and advanced 
studies in Hindi at Patna, and the Vaishali Institute for Post- 
Graduate stu ties in Prakrit ant J ainology at Vaishali In the 
establishment of the Mithila Institute the Stat’. Government received 
a generous don lion from M aha raj ad hiraj a of Djfbhanga for 
construction oj the building on a plot of land also donated by him . 

2 As part of this programme of rehabilitating and reorienta¬ 
ting ancient learning and scholarship, the editing and publication 
of this volume have been undertaken with the co-operation of scholars 
tn Bihar and outside The Government of Bihar hope to continue 
to sponsor such projects and trust that this humble service to the 
World of scholarship and learning would bear fruit in the fulness 
of time . 



PREFACE 


What passes under the name of Alamkorasdstra in 

Sanskrit literature is the equivalent of the discipline called 

liters ry criticism. A large number of ancient works of 

thia particular department it lort--a fate which befell 

specially all branches of Sanskrit learning depriving a 

modern student of the data which might make possible a 

flrt*eB»*tic reconstruction of the history of evolution. 

Onr knowledge of ATa'-kdra&fistra practically starts from 

Biffimaha and Dardin. The treatment of alarnlcaras in 
• • 

Bharata’s Ndtydsaetra is more allusive than comprehensive. 
The stages of evolution of AlamkSrasastra have been 
discovered and settled with considerable clarity and 
precision by previous writers on the subject. The names of 
H. Jacobi* Mm. P. V. Kane, Dp* S. K. De and Dr. V. 
Raghavana deservejspecifip, mention in this connexion. 
There is sm$U rqqmfor, improvement in this line of 
treatment. I have therefore selected for my study and 
treatment of a particular author and the representative 
work he wrote on a branch of the Subject. 

Bhimaha gave the prerogative,, place of honour to 
dLan\haTa8 - .embellishments of speech and sense of a 
literary produdtion-which are . generally Btyled figures of 
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speeoh. 1 BTe was also aware of the ooncept of literary 
excellence {gura) 1 , style (rtti),* manner of representation 
(vrtti) 1 , which received prominence at the hands of later 
writers and thinkers. Bhamaha was content to account for 
these concepts by his concept of alamknra, which 
became naturally enlarged in its content by inclusion 
of literary excellences (gunas) and rasas in their orbit. 
The concept of rasa was developed by Bharata and perhaps 

— ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ i i . ■ i ■ — — . . . i ll . ■ 

1. Cf. t( Rupafadir alamfaras tasfpnyair bahudkoditah / N a hunt am api 
nirbhUsam vibhnti vatitTL mukham \j t9 KV, chap. 1, ll. 13 

“Na, nitULfittdimdtrena jnyate cnruta. girUm f Vakrltbhidheya 
kabdoktir istb vucllm alankrtih // M KV, chap. 1, ll. 36 

‘‘S’aisn sarvaiva vakroktir anyn’rtho vibhnvyate / jctxo*sjZih 
kavinli far yah ko’lankaro'nayi vina //** KV. chap.* 2, il 85 

2. Cf- Mndhuryam aphivViichantah praslldam ca sttmudhasah \ 

samUsavanti bhUyltmsi na paduni pvayunjate // kecid §jo b hid hi¬ 
ts antah samasyanti bahUnyapi / yathi mandirakusiimarenu- 
pinjari talakfth / KV. chap. 2, il. 1—2 

3 . *'vaidarbham anyad as titi many ante suihiyo'pare j Tadna ca kila 
jyHyah sadartham api m*par am // Gangly am idam etattu midar- 

bham iti him prthak ] 9 GatUntigatika nyHyUn rtUn&'kkyiyaM amudha- 
sum H“ KV. chap. 1* // 41s: 31—32 

4. Pratihirendurij a in his commentary on the K&ytiamklra 
sarbgraha of Udbhata has made, this pertinent observation: 

t( Bhnmaho hi ^rBm^^anBgarikSvrttibhedena dviprafarm rza r+frlsam 
vyakhyitavin /'• OP. cit. PP. 1—2 
cp. <# GrtLmynnuprTlsam anyattu martyanti sudhiyo'pan f Sa Usoh* 
alWikulikulagalo bala^ /[ I^Lt I yajn . **K V«* chap. 2. ik 6, & . 



ewlier wriWrs on dramaturgy. But its dominant role in 
poetry— epic, lyric, balfttd, et uq. was only emphasised by 
subsequent thinkers. It was mhtr an extension of the 
dramatic motive- to poetry proper. But so far as Bhamaha 
and his followers' such as Udbhata, Budra;a and their 
adherents are- concerned, they sought to incorporate these 
concepts under alamkura. 1 Dai din gave greater promi¬ 
nence to literary excellences (< 7 «na&) which according 
to° 'him constitute the elan 'vital of poetry*. 

What was obscured and inchoate in Dardin’s 
Kuvyadarh* was developed and systematized by 
Vaaaas in his Kavp&lamkara futra which though brief 
is a npmnWnre master-piece*. It emphasised the 

■npssiawaa af ftl& flhst is, style and method as the primary 
cooeem of fitamiy art 4 . Ihe subsequent speculations 


1. cp. ,f Iha hi tZvad bhzmahodbhata prabhftayai eirahtanZla - 

mkZrakzrzh pratiyamZriam artham vZcyopaskZrakatayVlamkZra 

paksaniksiptam manyante . udbhatzdibhis ... tad emm at am - 

kZrZ eva kZvye pradhZnam iti prZcyZnZm tnatatn //“ AS, PP. 3-9 

2. cf 4 *‘i§lesah praszdah samatZ mZdhuryam sukumzratz / Arthavya - 

ktir udzratvam ojahkznti samadhayafl // ItivaidarbhamZrgasya 

prana data gu$ab smrtah J” KD, chap. P. Sis 41—42 

3 cp. ^kZvyakobhkyZh kartkro dharmZ gur^kh / Tadatriaya leL tosh 
alamkkrZh / Pfkrve nitylh / Aujjvalyam kkruin*' 

KRSt adhi. 3, chap. 1 Sus 1 — 24 

4. cf. §t Ritir afma kZvyasya / viiista padaracatik rltih / tile.o* 
gumktma.1 sa tridha vaidarbhi gautfiyZ pZnchli ca / 

mfarbb&di^u dfqlatvkt tatsamkkhyi[ smagragu^opetk widatbti't 
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which constitute the intermediate lipjr. between Vameba,aip(i,..-> 
Aii.a (. hv&roLana are not found in a clear and an 
unambiguous record,, But it is remarkable that 
Anandavardhana made Vamanp’s theory.the main platform 
of his critique. He observes most probably with reference 
to Vamana that the concept of dhvani, was indistinctly 
grasped by him . 1 Anandavardhana created a school by 
the systematic promulgation of his dhvani theory* 

He anticipated the .majority of the objections of the 
opponents and justified his standpoint by showing that 
the ancient theory was inadequate and the objections, 
actual and possible, were the outcome, of. slipskodand i 
confused thinking. 

The reactionary writers such as Bhattanayaka and 
Mahima BhaMa and Dhananjaya. the solitary .supporter 

ojah kiutimati gnutfiyV / Midhuryasaukumi ryopapanni panc&li./ 

KRS, adhi. 1 chap 2, Sus. 6-13 

1. vide ki.vyklathki.ra Satrini of Vimana adhi, 4 f chap r 3, su. 8 
cf. “yady'pi ca dhvani&abda samkirtanena kivya lakear.a vidhiyibhir 
gvna: Ttiir anyov a na ka&cit prakirah prakisitah, tathkpi amukhya 
vTttyi kivyc.u vyavahiram dariayati . dhvanimir^o mankkspTito’pi 
na laksiti iti /*' DL ( PP. 31—32 

And also compare the commentary of Abhinava Gupta: 
“Taistbvat dhvanidig unmilitA yathAlikhitA—pAthakah tu svar&fia 
vivekam kartum aiaknuvadbhis tatsvarUpa—viveko na kfta h > pratyut * 
upAlabhyate t abhagnariArikelavat yathA9rutatadgranthodgraha%a—tnAtr- 
e^e’til u Locana, PP, 32—33 
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of Bhaf/anSyaka, Kuntaka and Ksemendra were not 
successful in creating schools in spite of theirextrhordinary 
acumen, logical equipment and flashes of insight. The 
dhvani school came to stay and dominate alt the subsequent 
thoughts of th<* writers on poetics. 

Mammata Bhafla wrote a powerful standard text on 
poetics which by its popularity and influence, madethq 
dhvani theory universally acceptable. Subsequent writers 
such as VidySnotha, Vidyadhara and Visvanatjiai, only . 
dotted the is and crossed.the ts. But in spite of the masterly 
ex position anh marshalling of the data and topics of 
Ananrajn the K avgaprat vs n which made it the vade- 
Mtanji the MsadstBsse, it nficn from a lop-sidedness in so. 
far m the treetaeat of figures of speech ( alarnfaras ) is taken 
into account. It is not liable to doubt that the. analysis u of 
the aiamkaras and their division? in the, Kqvyajprakaba are 
thorough and comprehensive, befitting an author of his, 
reputation. But, the classification of the rhetorical, figures, 
is not sq logical and, methodical as the .other partfe . Iti 
was Ruyyaka who gave the first scientific treatment of 
this important topic. Later writers followed Ruyyaka in 
spirit and in letter for the most part. 

All these writers professed their, adherence to tber 
dhvani school, though they have differed in minor details. 
We may cite the case of double entendre ( sleqa ). It 
became a centre of controversy as to whether double 
entendre was a dominant figure and overshadowed nJJ 
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i field; of poetics, I have endeavoured to the utmost of my 
ability-a Wd 'light to give a thorough exposition of the 
Citramim&Tnso in a s modern language of international 
status. It is undoubtedly an uphill task and the prospect 
of success is problematic. It is a pioneer effort and must, 
therefore, .suffer from the drawbacks which are incidental 
to all pioneer attempts. In the course of progress I have 
found that)the work has exceeded the reasonable limit of 
a? doctoral thesis. I have therefore reserved the publication 
of the treatment of the remaining part of this abstruse* work 
for the second volume. 

I claim neither perfection nor thoroughness. Fy 
purpose is to make a difficult work intelligible to modern 
minds interested in the subject. I may submit that I have 
tried to break a new ground. This work will make tl e 
modern students familiar with the incisive analytical 
method and the result that may be achieved by it in the 
field of poetics. 

Mcmgalpati Jha 



Editor’s Note 


Appaya Diksita was a polymath. His numerous 
authoritative treatises on the different branches of Sanskrit 
learning afford unimpeachable testimony to the versatility 
of his genius. He was one of the ablest exponents of the 
Advaita Vedanta and the Mimamsa philosophy. There is 
hardly any department of ancient Indian thought which 
did not form the theme of his masterpiece. And no wonder 
that his Gitramimamsu is an outstanding classic in the field 
of Sanskrit Poetics. He introduced the method and mode of 
expression of the neo-logic and this ushered in a new epoch 
in the domain of literary criticism. It is worthwhile to 
mention that hi« intellectual successors developed them 
with meticulous precision. But despite the pervasive and 
trail-blazing influence of the CitromimUrnsa, the studied 
brevity and stiffness of its language have ever since in¬ 
hibited the students of average intelligence from embarking 
on a serious study of it. But it is a matter of gratification 
to observe that Dr. Mangalpati Jha, the writer of the book, 
has succeeded to dissolve the iceberg solidity of the origi¬ 
nal texts of the OitramimUrnsa by the glare of his intellect. 
The fundamental figures of speech which have been dealt 
in it has been laid bare by Dr. Jha with admirable clarity 
and thoroughness. In this expository treatise he has pro¬ 
vided ample evidences of his high level of logical and phi¬ 
losophical acumen and insight. Moreover the present expo- 



sition testifies to bis power of original reflection on tbe 
crucial issues of Sanskrit rhetoric and poetics which are 
perennially green and evoke challenge and stimulation. 

Still more remarkable is the fact that Dr. Jha has 
presented an objective and unbiassed appraisal of 
Panditaraja Jagannatha’s animadversion on the view of 
the author of the Citramimarnsd .. It reflects his penetrative 
analytical power harmoniously combined with aesthetic 
sense.. His contribution to the realm of advanced study 
and researches on Alafnkdrasdslra is found to preserve its 
everlasting worth. 

The present dissertation was submitted as a thesis for 
the Ph D degree of the University of Bihar, Muzaffarpur 
and was unanimously approved by the Board of adjudi¬ 
cators. It is hoped that the book will be found useful by 
all those who want a clear and accurate exposition of this 
classical treatise on Sanskrit poetics. 

It is a matter of great pleasure for me to acknowledge 
my deep obligations to my revered guru Dr. Sitansusekhar 
Bagchi, M. A.; Ph D.; D. Litt, ex-Director, Mithila 
Sanskrit Research Institute, Darbhanga, for his kind help 
and affectionate encouragement and to Dr. Jaymant 
Mishra (Professor and Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 
University of Bihar, Muzaffarpur ), who has throughout 
taken a very kindly and helpful interest in the publication 
of this work. I shall be failing in my duty if I do not 
rec ?rd my debts to Dr. K. N. Mishra, Director, Mithila 



Sanskrit Research Institute, Darbhanga, who, widely known 
for his erudition, has been a source of help and inspiration 
to me. 

Lastly, it is a matter of great satisfaction for me that 
this humble work has seen the light of the day. I must 
accept without reservation that it is all due to the 
indomitable will of 8ri 3atrughnd Prasad Singh, Laxmi 
Press, Muzaffarpur, who, in the difficult days of erratic 
supply of power, had to struggle hard to bring the publi¬ 
cation of the work to completion. 


Darbhanga, May 1979 


Umesh Jha 
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A Scheme of 

Roman Transliteration of Devandgari Alphabet. 



Vowels:— 


a 

«TT-a 


f-i 

3—u 

*-u 

q-e 

§—ai 

«ft 0 

— au or ou 

‘s’ (*nr—‘*f’)-a 



Consonants :— 


% -ka 

qi—kha 

IT—ga 

W— gha 

w—n 

^—ca 

cha 

gf-ja 

jha 

W—* 

S— ta 
• 

3—tha 
• 


Z— dha 

qf^or n 


st— tha 

da 

V— dha 

if—na 

q—pa 

‘B-pha 

W—ba 

*T-bha 

ff-ma 

if-ya 

T—ra 

W—la 

q va 

*T~sa 

q-sa 

«-sa 

ha 


Mixed Albhabet ( Sanyuktikdsaras ) 

«T-an or pm »r:-ah i — ]j 

^-ksa q—tra jgr—jna 
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CHAPTER 1 


CLASSIFICATION OF BELLES-LETTRES 


First of all, the author of the Citramlniamsa pays obeisance 
to Lord Siva in order to overcome the hindrances which may 
occur in the course of the composition of the present work. ‘At 
the beginning, having offered salutation to the God containing 
the moon on his forehead, the companion of Gauri, the Supreme 


IJ ght l elaborate the critique of the figure pertaining to the mea- 
xh transparent signifies nce(OT'*<*</3rMa)and mul- 
' The Uhtiettres usually admits of a threefold 
ihi ■ajiftPii gmeury ( dkoant-k&vya ), (2, the 

! ty«*£y<r)»and(3) the 



( dkoani-kavya ) is that in 
the primary meaning in 
k may be substantiated by the following- 
‘Fresh raindrops stay^fe for a moment on the eyelashes of 
ber (PSraati), then, they striking the lower lip, were broken into- 
pieces due to their fall at the height of her breasts; they, after¬ 
wards, gliding into the three folds of her skin, entered into her 
navel totally after a long duration.’ (CM, p. I.) 1 


In this verse, there is the description of the distinctive fea¬ 
tures of the function of the first raindrops that are falling upon 
the body of goddess Parvatl, who is engaged in practising pena¬ 
nce. The present description paves the way for the suggestion of 


1. K.S. can.5, si. 24; SKA, pp. 54, 230, KaA, p,-235 reads ksanaiii 
sthitah for stbitah ksanain; A M, p. 206 
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An Exposition Of The Citranrimamsa 


the postures of her body while absorbed in meditation. Over and 
above, through the medium of this, the present delineation cul¬ 
minates in the suggestion of the state of her contemplation as 
immune from all obstructions. It deserves mention that the 
first raindrops are falling upon such a body which has been par¬ 
ched by the heat of prolonged summer. So they would have 
been the cause of a stir bound to be produced by her own over¬ 
powering feeling of joy. But even in the face of this inevitability 
of the obstruction, the continuance of her undisturbed contem¬ 
plation ultimately becomes suggested by the function of 
suggestion. ( CM, p. 1 ) 

The following verse indicates the bodily postures of an indivi¬ 
dual engaged in deep meditation: ‘He should meditate upon the 
■deity by his mind, after expanding his chest frontward, sitting 
motionless, with the mouth closed and the eyes fixed at the end 
of the nose'. These four characteristics of one engrossed in deep 
meditation have been clearly suggested by the directly expressed 
meaning of the present verse cited as an instance of dhvanu The 
■expression ‘stayed on the eyelashes’ forms the ground of the 
suggestion of the half-closedness of her eyes partaking the cha¬ 
racter of the eyes fixed at the forepart of the nose. The posi¬ 
tion stands in need of an elucidation. Her eyes cannot be in a 
state of their complete expansion. Since in that event the eye- 
clashes will evidently be with their ends upwards. On the other 
hand, her eyes cannot become as entirely closed. For in snch 
a case, the ends of the eyelashes will go downwards. So in 
either of these two states, the staying of the raindrops on 
her eyelashes will be rendered absolutely impossible. It is 
manifest that the expression under review, that is,‘stayed on the 
eyelashes’ has succeeded in suggesting the first characteristic of 
the meditative posture in the form above indicated. (CM, p. I) 



Classification of belles lettres 
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The raindrops have fallen from her eyelashes, but they fail 
to have their passage into her mouth. And the assertion is made 
that they by descending down on her lower lip have dropped 
down again from it. These two facts undoubtedly suggest 
that her mouth was fully closed. For, even the slightest opening 
of her mouth will be discordant with the two facts adverted to 
above. So the second bodily posture, indicative of her absorp¬ 
tion in meditation, stands suggested by the function of sugges¬ 
tion. Besides, the description of the raindrops as falling from 
the lower lip at the height of her breasts and so forth has 
suggested the complete expansion of her chest. The fact is 
simple. If she were in a stooping posture on account of indo¬ 
lence, the raindrops owing to the inner contraction of her breasts- 
would not fall at the height of the breasts. It may be supposed 
that the raindrops are still in a position to fall at the height of 
hv hoot iu some way or other. But in that eventuality, they,, 
e^m afar we n chin g the three folds of her skin, will be bound ta 
proc eed towards the recess of them only in an oblique way. 
And consequently they cannot attain to the area of the navel. 
Further, her stooping posture will obviously cause the sealing: 
up of her navel. And the navel being sealed up, the raindrops 
ean, in no way, be expected to enter within it. ( CM, p. 2 ) 

Moreover, it is averred that raindrops have fallen upon 
her eyelashes, the lower lip and the rest in their successive 
stages of descent. Ahd this averment clearly suggests the 
static condition of her body as appropriate to meditation. It is 
undeniable that there was not even the slightest movement of 
her face and the other parts of her body. Since in that con¬ 
tingency the raindrops, after falling at her eyelashes, could 
not have descended down in an order of succession, viz. 



4 An Exposition Of The Citramlmaihsa 

her lower lip, the breast and the rest. So it is conspicuous that 
the present description has successfully suggested these four cha¬ 
racteristic features of her posture essential for perfect meditation. 
And in this way it has culminated in the apprehension of the 
state of her profound contemplation as unimpeded under all 
•circumstances. ( CM, p. 2 ) 

Further, by these adjectives the divine beauty of the 
goddess Parvatl has been suggested. The term ‘stayed’ reveals 
the denseness of her eyelashes. Since the sparsely situated 
•eyelashes cannot sustain the raindrops even for a moment. 
The expression ‘for a moment* indicates that her eyelashes 
were smooth. For, in the case of their roughness, the raindrops 
might have stayed even for a longer while. It is further stated 
that her lower lip receives the stroke of the raindrops notwith¬ 
standing the fact that their force has already been slackened due 
to their fall upon her eyelashes. And this depiction suggests the 
-excessive tenderness of her lower lip by means of the function of 
suggestion. The excessive tenderness of the lower lip has been 
suggested by the utterance that it was veritably hit ( tadifa ) 
t>y the raindrops despite the fact that their force was spent up. 

Thereafter the raindrops are depicted as completely broken 
into pieces by their fall on the height of her breasts. And it 
is attested that their force has already been slowed on account 
of their descent on her eyelashes and the lower lip in order of 
succession. This depiction suggests that her breasts are 
undoubtedly solid. The ground is apparent. Even the slightest 
looseness on the part of her breasts cannot be the cause of the 
total smash of the raindrops, which have fallen upon with such 
a slowed force. It has already been clearly indicated that her 
chest was fully expanded. And in spite of this, the raindrops 
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have been delineated as gliding into her folds of skin. So it 
is suggested that her folds of skin are assuredly discernible in a 

• ' i 

distinct manner. Since it is a fact beyond dispute that in the 
case of her indistinct folds of skin, the gliding of the raindrops 
cannot be rendered possible so long she is seated with her chest 
completely expanded. And ultimately the deep depth of her 
navel becomes suggested by the statement that all raindrops 
have finally entered into the very navel of the goddess Parvati. 
In this way the suggestive element apparently predominates 
over the primary meaning of the verse under consideration. And 
consequently the present verse becomes entitled to be the accre¬ 
dited instance of dhvani kavya. ( CM, p. 2) 

The example of the suggestive* poetry may be subs¬ 
tantiated by the following verse also: ‘Sandal-paste has entirely 
WMKshcd from the foreparts of your breasts; redness of your 
hew fip has been completely wiped out; your eyes have been 
rendered devoid of collyrium to a great extent and this slim 
body of yours stands bristled....; from all these, I learn,O pande- 
tess, the teller cf lies, you are unaware of your friend’s pain, 
and that you have gone from this place to bathe in the pond 
and did not approach again that wretched person(adhatna).’In this 
verse the direct meaning of the sentence is expressible in the front 
as follows ‘you have gone to bathe in the pond and not to 
him’. But the import, viz. 'you have gone to that very person in 


1 AS* il 105 (reads °game for °gama)-, KP, p. 20 (reads 
• for SD, chap. II,p. 59 (reads °game for °gama); SKA, 

p.:50 (reads °-jame for °gam<i); SM, p. 166 (reads 0 game for °gama). 
SR, p. 293, •«/. 7; K.IA, p. 42; AM, p. 51, p. 327 (reads tatheyam 
for tactyam). Sec also infra. 
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order to indulge in the amorous enjoyment with him’ stands 
predominantly suggested due to the supreme importance of the 
word wretched person ( adhama ) occurring in the present verse 
( CM, p. 2 ). 

The position deserves clarification. Wretchedness signi¬ 
fies inferiority. It may arise either by birth or by conduct. 
A cultured lady cannot mention Inferiority of her beloved arising: 
out of his lineage. Since such an utterance will lower the 
prestige of her beloved in the estimation of the public. And 
it is bound to produce a sense of humiliation in her mind. Nor 
can she speak of the inferiority engendered by his shortcomings 
and backsliding other than this particular unfaithful act, that 
is, the amorous enjoyment of the panderess and so forth. The 
reason is this. The disclosure of his other lapses and aberra¬ 
tions will betray the inherent drawbacks in his character. And* 
a lady of noble birth is not able to endure the unwarranted cen¬ 
sure of her own sweet heart. So it is only his amorous enjoy¬ 
ment with the panderess that may possibly be desired to be dis¬ 
closed by her. This misdeed, in spite of its offensive character, 
may somewhat be liable to disclosure. For, the average laity 
owing to their natural desire for sexual indulgence cannoc claim 
absolute immunity from the type of moral slip above alluded to. 
And this fact operates as a redeeming feature in the matter of 
making this an open allegation against her beloved. And conse¬ 
quently, all other misconducts of her lover prior to the amorous 
enjoyment of the panderess have apparently been tolerated. 
And as such they do not deserve their disclosure. Otherwise, 
the sending of the panderess by her own self will be rendered 
obviously incompatible. Consequently, this amorous enjoyment 
of the panderess sent by her own self can only be the possible 
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particular heinous act alleged to have been committed by her 
lover. And as such the present act, that is, the amorous enjoy* 
ment of the panderess can be obviously detected by her own self 
■due to the presence of the marks of its own. So the meaning 
of the word adhama. occurring in the verse under review will 
admittedly culminate in the form of the repugnant act as above 
referred to. And as a sequel of it, the intended import, viz. 
J you. have gone to indulge in amorous enjoyment with that- very 
person' becomes suggested by means of the word adhama 
without any hitch. 1 ( CM, p. 3 ) 

The directly expressed meanings such as, ‘sandal past 
has entirely vanished from the foreparts of your breasts and 
so forth’ evidently render assistance in obtaining the present 
snsesaed sense by laying bare the marks of amorous enjoy- 
■eM. A pertinent doubt arises. There occurs apparently the 
■qaaByiag Km ’entirely’ in the assertion, viz. 'sandal-paste 
bas e ntirel y vanished from the foreparts of your breasts.’ 
And it ( this qualifying term ) serves the purpose of excluding 
the possibility of the disappearance of sandal-paste by other 
means, namely, the obliteration of it owing to its being rubbed 
•off with her upper garment. The simple fact is that the sandal* 
paste cannot vanish in its entirety from her breasts only by 
means of friction with the upper garment of the panderess. On 
the contrary a meagre of it is bound to remain visible in some 
portion of the surface of her breasts. The result is that the 
directly expressed meaning, that is, 'you have gone from here 
to bathe in the pond’ stands substantiated. Since it is only 

I. Vide infra , pp. 37*38. 
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her bathing in the pond that can cause the complete effacement 
of the sandal-paste from the surface of her breasts. Besides,, 
the word forepart' occurring in the present assertion server 
the purpose in a befitting manner. For, it divulges the evidences 
of the amorous enjoyment by ruling out the possibility of 
disappearance of the sandal-paste owing to its wash in her 
usual bath. Since in the event of her bathing in a pond, it 
will be bound to be washed off from the entire surface of her 
breasts. But in her case, the vanishing of the sandal-paste is 
noticeable only in the upper surface of the foreparts of the 
breasts. And this can be brought about by means of the embrace 
alone. So it is made abundantly clear that the directly expressed* 
meaning, namely, ’the sandal-paste has entirely vanished 
from the foreparts of your breasts' has acted as unfailing ground 
for securing the suggested sense as above indicated. 

(CM, p. 3) 

Furthermore, the directly expressed meaning, viz. 'the 
redness of your lower lip has completely been wiped out’ requires 
elaboration for the clarification of the position. The expre¬ 
ssion, viz. ‘redness as completely wiped out' has indicated the 
complete fading of the redness of her lower lip. It has been 
employed in order to show the impossibility of its effacement 
by other means, namely, ‘prior redness of the lower lip has 
slightly become indistinct due to the expiry of a long period in 
the matter of taking the betel-piece*. For, it is true that the 
elapsion of a long duration occasions the fading of redness 
usually produced by chewing of the betel-piece. But it can 
under no circumstances efface it (the redness ) in its totality 
as is distinctly perceived in her lower lip. So it is evident that 
the complete effacement of the redness of her lower lip cannot 
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be possible by the alleged means. Again, the lower lip is 
specially mentioned with a view to making the marks of her amo¬ 
rous enjoyment divulgfed. It precludes the wiping out of redness 

of her lower lip by other means, that is, the act of bathing with 
which it is a common phenomenon. To be more elaborate. The 
wash in her usual bath is bound to entail the effacement of the 
redness of both of her lips. But contrary to the expectation, the 
upper lip of the panderess looks bright with its redness And 
it is only her lower lip that has becofloe completely obliterated 
of redness. This marked distinction in the matter of wiping out 
of redness con not be engendered by the wash in her usual 
bath. And consequently, it can be rendered possible exclusively 
bv means of kissing. So it has been highlighted that even the 
expression succeeds in lending its support to the attain- 
■nt of the above suggested sense. (CM, p. 3) 

la dbe expression ‘your eyes have been rendered devoid 
rf c oi suo m to a great extent’, the phrase ‘to a great extent’ has 
keen employed with a view to avoiding its vanishing by other 
araas. That is to say, 'the collyrium painted at morning is 
I kely to become faded a little owing to the elapsion of a long 
trne\ For the phrase ‘to a great extent’ apparently signifies 
excessive effacement in a particular part of her eyes. And such 
excessive effacement of the collyrium cannot be possible merely 
by the passing aw’ay of a long period. It is r eedless to elabo¬ 
rate that the collyrium is bound to be wiped out from the entire 
por t:on of the eyes if it be due to either the passage of a long 
time or wash in bathing. On the contray, it is only a certain 
pan of her eyes which has excessively been rendered devoid 
of coilyrium. And the eventuation of it can be possible exclu¬ 
sively by mt a ns of kissing. In this way, even this assertion 
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co operates in the matter of securing the suggested sense, viz. 
‘you have gone to that very person in order to indulge in 
the amorous enjoyment with him’ ( CM, p.3) 

The statement, viz. 'This slim body of yours stands bristled’ 
requires elucidation. The adjective, ‘slim’ reveals that her 
slimness is an apparent fact. And as such it culminates in the 
portraiture of the natural slenderness of her body. This natural 
slenderness together with t‘ e act of bathing may account 
for her bristling. So the predication ‘stands bristled’ is regar¬ 
ded as the evidence of her bathing in the pond. Since the 
panderess who is naturally slender is bound to get herself brist¬ 
led if she has taken her bath in the pond. In this way the 
directly expressed meaning, that is, ‘you have gone from here 
to bathe in the pond and not to him' has been established by 
the statement, viz. 'the slim body of yours stands bristled'. 
But the intended meaning which is actually in the mind of the 
lady is to the effect that the panderess is slim although 
bristled. The reason is transparent. The act of bristling is 
universally recognised as the effect of bathing in the pond 
irrespective of one’s being naturally slender or not. And the 
body of the panderess has apparently preserved her slimness 
even in the state of bristling. On the face of the fact, it may 
be discovered that the body bristled due to the act of bathing 
is likely to appear somewhat swelled. That is to say, the fact 
of being slim and the state of bristling are antipodally opposite 
in nature. But the case is reverse with the panderess. She is 
obviously slim despite the fact that she stands bristled. So the 
implicit meaning underlying the present statement is revealed 
in the following way: ‘her slimness and the state of her bristling 
owe their existence to weariness in the amorous enjoyment.* 
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For it has been rendered manifest that her bathing in the pond 
cannot operate as the ground of both the fact of her being slim 
and the state of bristling. So it is conspicuous that even the 
statement, 'the slim body of yours stands bristled’ contributes 
to the realization of the above suggested sense. ( CM, pp.3-4) 

In this way the meaning of the word 'wretched (adhama )'has 
been embellished by the above preceding assertions. And the 
result is that the present word becomes capable of suggesting 
the intended import, namely, ‘you have gone to that very 
person In order to indulge in the amorous enjoyment with him/ 
It is remarkable that the meaning, viz. ‘you have gone from 
here to bathe in the pond’ becomes linked with the above su¬ 
ggested sense as being helpful to it when it (the meaning) 
remains directly expressed. The position stands in need of 
elaboration. There are assertions, namely, ‘the sandal-paste has 
entirely vanished from the foreparts of your breasts and so 
forth.' In the initial stage, they, by means of their different 
components have established the directly expressed meaning, 
that is, 'you have gone from here to bathe in the pond.’ And 
in the succeeding stage, they have exhibited the impossibility 
of the effacement of the sandal-paste and the like by the act 
of bathing which stands as directly expressed. Thereafter they 
come in a position to serve the basis of the suggestion of the 
above suggested sense. It is transparent on scrutiny that the 
act of bathing may claim to be regarded as the possible cause 
of the disappearance of sandal-paste and similar other eviden¬ 
ces of the amorous enjoyment. And the possibility of this fact 
renders its exclusion necessary. And as a result of it, the 
directly expressed meaning, viz. ‘you have gone from here to 
bathe in the pond’ will assuredly find its scope for becoming 
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conducive to the obtainment of the above suggested sense. 
( CM, p. 4 ) 

Even the address, 'the teller of lies' signifies the meaning 
which is also contributory to the unfoldment of the suggested 
sense. Since it indicates that the panderess is wont to utter false¬ 
hood to her mistress. And as such credence cannot be placed upon 
her message, that is, ‘I entreated your beloved on your behalf. 
But he did not come to you.’ In conformity with her conduct she 
may be suspected of having made her amorous enjoyment with 
him. So the meaning of even this address will provide a basis 
for the suggestion of the intended import, viz. ‘you have gone 
to that very person in order to indulge in the amorous enjoy¬ 
ment with him. Thereafter it is deducible that the directly 
expressed meaning, namely, ‘you have gone from here to bathe 
in the pond’ becomes surpassed by the suggested sense in the 
point of excellence. And consequently, the suggested sense, 
that is, 'you have gone to that very person in order to indulge in 
the amorous enjoyment with him’ stands in superior position in 
comparison with the directly expressed meaning of the verse. 
So even this verse has a claim to be considered as an 
authentic instance of the suggestive poetry. ( CM, p. 4) 

A critique of the explanation offered 
by Appaya Dlksita 

Jagannatha, the celebrated author of the Rasagaugci- 
dhara , has restated and reproduced the ipsissima verba of the 


1 RG, p, 12. 
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explanation of this verse offered by the author of the Citra - 
mtmSthsS. 1 2 And he has subsequently refuted it at great length 
accompanied with his usual vigour and vehemence. He has 
observed that the interpretation 3 4 of the present verse as given 
by Appaya DIksita betrays his complete ignorance in the 
rhetorical discipline* ( alanikarascistra ). Since it is in direct 
conflict with the principle of the literary criticism propounded 
in all the older treatises on the subject and its incompatibility 
to reason. As regards its conflict with older classics, it is 
worthy of remark that the author of the Kavyaprakasa towards 
the end of the fifth chapter of his* work has made momentous 
observation in connexion with refutation of Mahima Bhatta’s 
contention. It has been asserted by him in his Vyaktiviveka 
that 'the superior suggested sense deserves to be subsumed 
under inference.’ 5 And the arguments as set forth by 
Mammata against the view of the author of the Vyaktiviveka 
may be employed with equal telling effect against the interpreta* 
tion of the above verse by Appaya DIksita. 

In the verse, namely, ‘sandal-paste 6 has entirely vanished 
etc.’, the effacement of sandal-paste and so forth have been 
asserted in the Citra mlmamsa as probars of the amorous enjoy¬ 
ment. Because the relation of invariable concomitance subsists 
between them. But this is untenable. Since in this very verse. 


1. Vide supra, pp. 6-12. 

2. Ibid, 

8. RG. p. 13. 

4. Vide KP. pp. 252-56 for its elaborate discussion. 

5. “anumlne’ntarbhavarn survasy’aiva dhvaneh prakdiayilum 
Vydktivivekaih kurute pranamya mahima param vacam'" W; p.l. 

6. Vide, supra, p. 5 
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the.effacement of sandal-paste and so forth have been stated 
to be the effects of bathing. Therefore, these supposed effects, 
namely, the effacement of sandal-paste and so forth, owing to 
the lack of invariable concomitance with the amorous enjoyment 
will involve the fallacy of non-concomitant probans. The posi¬ 
tion deserves elucidation. In the case under consideration the 
amorous enjoyment or bathing may be the possible cause of the 
effacement of the sandal-paste and the like. If these visible 
effects, namely, the effacement of sandal-paste and the like be 
produced invariably by the amorous enjoyment to the exclusion 
of the act of bathing, then the effacement of sandal-paste, etc. 
may be resorted to as a valid probans for the inference of the 
amorous enjoyment. But in the event of the possibility of their 
production also from bathing, they will forfeit their right to be 
considered as a valid probans for inference of amorous enjoy¬ 
ment as such. The existence of the probans in the homologue 
( sapaksa ) and heterologue ( vipaksa ) relegates it to the status 
of an illegitimate probans, technically called ‘non-concomitant 
probans.' So the supposed probans of the amorous enjoyment, 
namely, the effacement of sandal-paste and the like remains 
exposed to the serious charge. 1 2 

Again in the same context the author of the Kavyapra- 
kasa has critically considered the following verse : l O pious 3 


1. RG, p. 13. 

2. GS,2,75 ( reads dena for tena and °ada viada Kuraiiga 0 for 
°naikacchanikudanga°); DL,p.52 (Reads dena for tena and 
°kudaiiga 0 for ^nikudaixga 0 ); KP, p. 253 (reads visaddh 0 

for visatth 0 , mari 0 for malid <> and °kudaiiga° for nikudanga 0 ); 
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man ! roam about with confidence, for today that dog has been 
killed by the furious lion that lives in the thick bower at the bank 
of the river Godavari.’ In the present context it has been descri¬ 
bed that a pious man used to visit the bower at the bank of the 
river Godavari with a view to plucking flowers. This became an 
obstacle to a woman of loose character in the matter of meeting 
with her beloved in this lonely and secluded place. Now 
it is in order to prevent that pious man from paying visit to that 
place that the said woman has made the above utterance. The 
prohibition of roaming of the pious man at the bank of Goda¬ 
vari is intended to be suggested in the present verse. But the 
author of the Vyaktiviveka who has refuted the theory of dhvatii 
with meticulous precision has trotted up the following plea. He 
holds that ‘roaming in the house has been counselled owing to 
the death of the dog.’ Because the consideration of this fact 
has led to the inference of the prohibition of the roaming of 
the pious man at the bank of the river Godavari due to the 
apprehension of the presence of the lion. 1 

The position deserves elucidation. It has been affirmed 
in the Vyaktiviveka that in the verse under examination the 
positive injunction 'roam about with confidence’ is the primary 
meaning. And ‘do not roam about’ is the inferred meaning. 


KNS, p. 31 (reads 0 katthakudanga o for bacchant kudatiga 0 ); 
AM, p.53 (reads °lcudanga° for 0 nikudahga°); VV, p. 399 
(reads visaddh 0 for visatth 0 , mari 0 for malid 0 , dena for tena 
and kudaiiga 0 for nikudauga 0 ); SD, p. 226 (reads sunah 0 for 
suna,° mari 0 for malid 0 , dena for tena and °varikaccha lcitnja 0 
for °)}aikaccha nikudauga 0 ). 

I. RG. p. 13. 
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Further, the learned author has maintained that the suggested 
sense is secured by means of an inference. The inferential 
judgment as a class implies 'the knowledge of the probandum 
(Hug/), styled major term, arising on the basis of the knowledge 
Of the probans ( linga ) called middle term. And this view of 
the author of the Vyaktiviveka is liable to be expressed in logi¬ 
cal form as indicated below : 'where there is the roaming of the 
coward person, it is invariably preceded by the knowledge of 
the absence of the cause of fear.' That is to say, ‘the roaming 
of the coward’ is the determinate concomitant ( Vyapya ) and 
‘preceded by the knowledge of the absence of the cause of fear’ 
is the determinant concomitant ( Vyapaka ). And in the pre¬ 
sent case, the knowledge of the presence of the lion at the bank, 
of the river Gadavarl stands in relation of logical opposition 
to the determinant concomitant. Since it is obvious that the 
opposite to the alleged determinant concomitant, viz. ‘prece¬ 
ded by the knowledge of the absence of the cause of fear' is 
‘the presence of the cause of fear’. And the apprehension 1 of 
the opposite to the determinant concomitant directly entails toe 
negation of the determinant concomitant which ultimately entails 
the negation of the determinate concomitant. To be more ex¬ 
plicit. The determinant concomitant has been stated as ‘preceded 
by the knowledge of the absence of the cause of fear ’ The 
opposite to it is 'the presence of the cause of fear’ So the 
apprehension of this opposite, that is, 'the presence of the cause 
cf fear 1 entails the negation of the determinant concomitant, 


1. See Nyayavindu of Dharmakirti for elaborate discussion. 
“Vylpaka V iruddhopalabdhir yatha n’atra tusarasparsas vainer 
Hi” Nyayavindu; 2, 38. 
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viz. ‘preceded by the knowledge of the absence of the cause 
of fear' And the negation of the determinant concomitant en¬ 
tails the negation of the determinate concomitant, which ha& 
been stated as ‘the roaming of the coward'. 1 2 


Now the chain of arguments put forward by Mahima Bhat a 
may be expressed in strict syllogistic form: 'The bower at the 
bank of the river Godavari is not fit for roaming c f a person 
afraid of a dog. Because there is the presence of the lion'. But this 
inference is not a legitimate cue. Since it is vitiated by logical 
fallacies which nullify its probative force. First, even a coward 
person who becomes frightened at the sight of a dog may roanr 
in a place despite the presence of the cause of fear in obedience 
to the directions of his master or preceptor, or out of attachment 
to his beloved. Thus there is a clear case of the fallacy of infe¬ 
rence cafled ‘non-concomitant ^ro\m\s{vyabhicari)\ This type of 
fallacy occurs when there is the presence of the probans, but there 
is the absence of the probandum. For it demonstrates the lack of 
invariable concomitance ( vyafti ) between the probans and the 
probandum, which is the foundational basis of inference. So- 
in the inference under critical examination the probans, namely, 
‘there is the presence of the lion,’ is not invariably followed by 
‘the absence of roaming of a person afraid of a dog.’ 8 

In the seoond place this inference has been rendered illegi¬ 
timate due to its involving the fallacy of inference termed 


1. RG. p, 13 

2. Ibid . 
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'contradicted probans ( vtruddha ).* The position stands in need 
of elucidation. A person may be afraid of touching a dog on 
the ground of the production of a notion of impurity in his 
mind. But he may not be frightened even by the presence of 
a lion for his extraordinary bravery. The consideration of this 
fact renders the fallacy of inference styled 'the contradicted 
probans’ inevitable. Moreover, this inference stands exposed 
to the fallacy of inference entitled 'non-existent probans 
{ asiddha ).’ Since the presence of the lion which is the probans 
has not been determined to exist in the logical subject {pak& ), 
that is, the bower at the bank of the river Godavari with abso¬ 
lute certitude. For it is obvious that the accredited organs of 
cognition, namely, perception, inference and the like have not 
produced unwavering assurance regarding the existence of the 
probans in the subject or minor term of the present inference. 
But conversely, the existence of the probans, viz. 'the presence 
of the lion’ in the subject, i. e.» 'the bower at the bank of the 
river GodSvarl’ has been asserted by a woman of loose charac¬ 
ter. And consequently this fact detracts from the probative 
value of the inferential judgment due to the lack of its stable 
basis. 1 

So it is evident that the probans, i. e., 'there is the pre¬ 
sence of the lion’ in the inference under critical examination 
is vitiated by the three different types of fallacies. They are 
(1) fallacy of inference called non-concomitant probans, (2) the 
fallacy of inference designated 'contradicted probans* ard (3) 
the fallacy of inference styled 'non-existent probans.’ And con¬ 
sequently it has been rendered incompetent to prove the 


1. Ibid. 
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existence of the probandum, namely, 'the prohibition of roaming 
of the pious man’ in the logical subject, viz. in the bower at 
the bank of the river Godavari.' The probans is invariably 
employed to establish the existence of the probandum in the 
subject ( minor term ) on the basis of the relation of universal 
concomitance ^ vy&pti ) holding between them And if it fails 
to achieve the objective due to the inherent defect, it is bound 
to forfeit its probative force. So it is manifest that the endea¬ 
vour of Mahima Bhatta to subsume the s iperior suggested 
sense within the fold of inferred meaning by means of inference 
is inspired by a mere carping spirit and parochial outlook. 1 

Now a formidable objection has been raised against the 
cogency of the theory of dhvat/i. The protagonists of dhviwt 
theory also have banked upon the present verse in order to 
exemplify their own standpoint. They have affirmed that 
'the prohibition of roaming of the pious man on the bank of the 
river Govavari' is the suggested sense of this verse. And it 
has been revealed by the utterance of the courtesan. But the 
proponents themselves have repudiated the authenticity of 
courtesan’s statement. Certainly they arc not warranted to 
place credence on an unauthentic utterance with a view to pro¬ 
ving their own contention. The proponents argue in defence 
that in the theory of dhvant there is absolutely no necessity 
for the verification of the truth or falsity of the statement con¬ 
cerning the presence of the lion. Since in the act of suggestion 
the question of authenticity and unauthenticity of the suggester 
( vya '/jaka ) or its invariability with reference to the suggested 
sense is entirely irrelevant. On the contrary, it is the funda- 


1 RG, p. 13 
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mental condition of inference that the probans must remain 
immune from the infiltration of these defects which undermine 
its authenticity. 1 2 3 

In an identical manner, Ananda Vardhanacarya has 
observed that even the non-concomitant, that is, unauthentic 
and doubtful suggester like the presence of the lion may serve 
as a ground for the emergence of the suggested sense. 6 And 
in the verse under consideration, the suggeted sense is : 'the 
prohibition of roaming of the pious man on the bank of the river 
Godavari.’ 8 So the endeavour of Appaya DTksita to institute 
a relation of invariable concomitance between the suggester and 
the suggested sense is in direct conflict with the observation of 
the author of the Dhvany&loka whose supreme authority is not 
liable to be questioned specially by one who professes to be an 
adherent of the dhvani school. It deserves mention that the 
authors of classical treatises on Sanskrit poetics have unani¬ 
mously stated that the suggesters may be variable and non-cOnco- 
mitant with the suggested sense. And so the author of the 
Citramimam $3 has made only a barren and abortive attempt 
to prove the existence of invariable and infallible concomitancy 
between the suggester and the suggested sense.’ 4 

It may be contended that the recognition of even the non- 
concomitant suggesters in the act of suggestion by the older 
rhetoricians proves a fortiori their tacit approval of the effici¬ 
ency of the suggesters which stand in a relation of invariable 


1 Ibid. 

2 Vide DL, chap. I for its elucidation. 

3 Vide swpra, p. 15 

A RG, p. 13 
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concomitance with the suggested sense. Consequently the inter¬ 
pretation* of this verse as offered by Appaya DI ksita cannot 
be considered as militating against the viewpoints set forth 
by the previous writers on poetics. To be more explicit, 
•the older rhetoricians consider both the concomitant ( asadha- 
ra»a ) and the non-concomitant ( sad/iarai/a ) suggesters as 
capable of indicating the intended suggested sense. And in 
conformity with it, Appaya DTksita has laid exclusive emphasis 
on the concomitancy of the suggesters with reference to the 
suggested sense. This exhibits that there is a difference of 
opinion only concerning the efficacy of the non-concomitant 
suggesters serving as the truest ground in the matter of the 
comprehension of the suggested sense. On the face of this 
issue the fresh objection has been put forth by the author of the 
Rasa gab. gadhara in order to exhibit the incompatibility of the 
Above interpretation® to logical sense. s 

Further, what purpose will be served by making the 
intermediate sentences, namely, ‘sandalpaste has entirely 
vanished and so forth’ as the determinate concomitant with 
reference to the suggested sense by means of excluding the 
-fact of bathing in the pond 1 2 3 4 ? It cannot be argued in defence 
that it has been made with a view to securing the above 
suggested sense, that is, '\ ou have gone to that very person in 
order to indulge in the amorous enjoyment with him.’ Since 
the exclusive and uncommon character of the suggester is not 


1 V ide at supra, pp. 6-12 

2 Vide supra, pp. 6-12 

3 RG,p. 13 

4 Ibid, p. 14 
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essential to make it an organ for the apprehension of the su¬ 
ggested sense. That is to say, the relation of the invariable* 
concomitance is not necessary to be instituted between the' 
suggester and the suggested sense. Let it be elucidated by a 
concrete instancedO friend ! it is due to the ill luck of mine that 
sleeplessness, weakness, anxiety, indolence and heavy sigh have 
overcome even you.’ 1 In the present context what is suggested is 
that the lady friend who was acting as a go-between to unite the 
two separated beloveds has herself indulged in the amorous 
enjoyment with the lover of her friend 2 3 . 

Now in the verse ' O friend ! et. seq 8 ‘the physical 
effects described are such as may be produced by disease, 
amorous enjoyment and separation alike. So these effects in 
the absence of the relation of invariable concomitance between 
them cannot claim to be regarded as the determinate concomi¬ 
tant ( vyapya ) of the aforementioned suggested sense. Since 

the plurality of causes will debar the determination of the 
relation of invariable concomitance with the effects alluded to 
above. But in spite of the absence of the relation of invariable 
concomitance between them, sleeplessness and so forth play 
the role of suggesters of this particular sense on the basis of 
the distinctive traits of the speaker and the person spoken to.- 
It has been brought home that the relation of invariable conco¬ 
mitance between the suggester and the suggested sense has not 
even the slightest utility in the sphere of suggestion. It has 


1 KP, p. 73(presents the reading of alasattanam for alasantavam r 
ahaha parihavai for paribhavai ) 

2 RG. p. 14 

3 Vide svpra, p. 21 
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been repeatedly emphasized that the suggester even in the 
absence of invariable concomitance is competent to suggest the 
suggested sense. But conversely, the exclusive co-association 
which is synonymous with the invariable concomitance (vyaptt) 
is conducive to the act of inference and consequently non-con- 
ducive to that of suggestion. The position may be rendered 
clear. The invariable concomitance ( vyapti ) is Universally 
recognised as the raison d'etre of the inference. The assertion 
of the opponent of the exclusive co-association between the 
suggester and the suggested sense is tantamount to the admi¬ 
ssion of the existence of the relation of the invariable concomi¬ 
tance ( vyapti ) between them. So in the verse beginning with 
'sandal-paste el . seq - 1 2 ‘the effects, viz. the effacement of 
sandal paste and so forth will come in a position to be treated 
as the valid probans for the inference of the probandum, i. e., 
-the amorous enjoyment. And as a sequel of it, the very scope 
of the function of suggestion will be liable to be subsumed 
under inference.* 

A pertinent poser arises. It is true that the meanings 
of the sentences, viz. 'the sandal paste has entirely vanished 
from the foreparts of your breasts and so forth* are syntacti¬ 
cally united with the meanings of the expressions 'foreparts 
and the like.’ This syntactical union is intended to invest 
these effects with the status of the determinate concomitant by 
the opponent. Since the syntactical integration of the epithet 
'foreparts' is capable of excluding the possibility of the efface¬ 
ment of sandal-paste and the like by means of the act of ba- 


1 see ut eup. t p.5 

2 RG, p. 14 
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thing in the pond. And so it is manifest that there exists- 
the relation of exclusive co-association qua invariable concomi¬ 
tance between the effacement of the sandal-paste and the like 
and the amorous enjoyment. But this line of argument is liable 
to be regarded as bereft of probative force. And the reason is- 
this. The effects, namely, the effacement of sandal paste and 
the rest may possibly be produced by their being rubbed off 
with the cloth drenched with water. So the plurality of causes- 
will operate as a barrier to the existence of exclusive co associ¬ 
ation qua invariable concomitance between the effacement of 
sandal-paste and the like and the amorous enjoyment. Conse¬ 
quently, these effects qua suggester and the amorous enjoyment 
qua suggested sense cannot serve as a valid ground for the 
emergence of inference. And the alleged viewpoints of Appaya 
Diksita remain immune from the objections raised by the- 
proponent. 1 

But this mode of defence cannot withstand the impact 
of the smashing criticism of the proponent. Since what usefuf' 
purpose-can be expected to be achieved by the opponent by 
means of the preclusion of the fact of bathing in the pond ? It 
demands an appropriate answer. The undesirable consequence' 
which is entailed by an individual non-concomitant probans is- 
equally entailed by an increased number of them. The ques¬ 
tion of numerical inferiority and superiority of the non-concomi¬ 
tant probans cannot be accounted as a redeeming feature in¬ 
die present context. The opponent has sedulously endeavoured 
to shut out the bathing in the pond. He has resorted to 


1 Ibid, 
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it to ward Off nonconcomitancy of the probans enumerated 
above. Now he has himself referred to the rubbing of soaked 
cloth as the possible cause of the effacement of sandal paste 
and the like. So in the face of this plurality of causes, the 
exclusion of only bathing in the pond as the probable cause of 
the effacement of sandal-paste and so forth cannot guarantee 
the concomitancy of the alleged probans. And this operates 
as a stumbling block to the materialization of inference. The 
net result is that what is antagonistic to inference is conducive 
to suggestion. ’ 

Another plea has been put forward by the opponent. The 
author of the Kavyaprakasa in course of explaining this verse 
has asserted the form of the suggested sense in the way as 
follows ‘you have gone to that very person in order to indulge 
in the amorous enjoyment with him.’ It has also been high¬ 
lighted that this suggested sense occupies the predominant 
position and has been suggested by the word 'wretched 
(adhamaf occurring in the verse under review. It is worthy 
of note that the meaning of the word 'wretched (,ad ham a )’ has 
been regarded by Mammata Bhatla also as exclusively capable 
of suggesting this intended suggested meaning. Since the 
form of the above suggested sense contains within its body 
'very {eva ) 1 2 ’ which makes the suggester as exclusive in its essen¬ 
tial nature. And it is equivalent to the existence of the relation 
of invariable concomitance between the suggester and the 
suggested sense. And it is this very fact that has been endor¬ 
sed by the opponent by means of the exclusion of the act of 
bathing in the pond. And as tuch this renders it evident that 


1 Ibid 

2 Cf. “ nira tad Untikam eva gatd’siti pradkanyenadhama 
padena vyajyate “ KP , p. 20 
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. the opponent has not arbitrarily introduced a novelty in direct 
v defiance of the authority of his predecessors.' 

But the above plea cannot withstand scrutiny. Since the 
averment, you have gone to that very person in order to in¬ 
dulge in the amorous enjoyment with him' is the form in which 
the suggested sense has found its expression. It has two cons¬ 
tituent parts : (1) the act of going to him and (2) the indul¬ 
gence in amorous enjoyment with him. The second part is the 
resultant consequence of the first part, i. e., the act of going to 
him. Now the suggestedness of the first part will be extre¬ 
mely difficult to be shown in the event of adherence to the 
view of the author of the Citramlmn^sa. For the meanings 
/ of the subordinate sentences, namely, sandal-paste has entirely 
vanished from the foreparts of your breasts and so forth 'stand 
incompatible with the directly expressed meaning, that is, ‘you 
have gone from here to bathe in the pond and not to him.' 
Since Appaya DIksita has already observed that the efface- 
ment of sandal-paste from the foreparts of the breasts and the 
like can take place exclusively by means of the amorous enjoy¬ 
ment. So these effects cannot he held to be produced from 
the act of bathing in the pond. Consequently this directly 
expressed meaning is bound to be superseded by a meaning 
diametrically opposite to it. 1 2 

The consecutive stages involved in it deserve elucidation. 
The directly expressed meaning in the present case consists of 
two expressions (l) have gone and (2) have not gone. They 


1 RG, P. 14 

2 Ibid 
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signify the sense of affirmation and negation in their respective 
order. It is remarkable that these two expressions are the cons¬ 
titutive elements of the principal meaning of the sentence, that 
is, 'you have gone from here to bathe in the pond and have 
not gone to that wretched person’. And this principal meaning 
due to its incompatibility with the meanings of the subordinate 
sentences paves the way for the indirect indication of the nega¬ 
tion in the place of affirmation and vice versa by means of 
secondary function conveying the meaning diametrically oppo¬ 
site to the primary meaning' ( Viparita 1 laksauci ). To be more 
explicit, the expression ‘have gone’ will involve the meaning 
‘have not gone’ and the expression ‘have not gone’ will involve 
the meaning ‘have gone' in the piesent context. So 
the directly expressed meaning, that is, ‘you have gone from 
here to bathe in the pond and have not gone to that wretched 
person’ will get itself transformed into the meaning, viz. ‘you 
have gone from here to that wretched person and have not 
gone to bathe in the pond’. And as a consequence of it, the 
first part of the sense as above referred to 2 becomes compre¬ 
hended by ‘secondary function conveying the meaning diame¬ 
trically opposite to the primary meaning', which is distinct 
from the function of suggestion. So this part has forfeited its. 
right to be recognised as apprehended by the function of su¬ 
ggestion. Since it has been indicated by another independent 
function belonging to the word. But the suggestion of the alle¬ 
ged part, i. e., *the act of going to him’ will easily be.possible 


1 Cl. “abkidheyena alrn ipyat mrvpylt samavtyata h 

vaiparitydt kriyiyogat laksanii pancadhamata ” DL 

(Locana), p. 28 

2 Vide supra, p. 25 
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in the view of Jagannatha. Since he has not admitted the 
existence of the relation of invariable concomitance between the 
aforecited suggesters and the suggested sense. Consequently, 
the effacement of sandal-paste and the like can be produced 
from the act of bathing, the amorous enjoyment and other con¬ 
ditions alike. And as such the meanings of the above subor¬ 
dinate sentences cannot become inconsistent with the act of ba¬ 
thing standing as directly expressed. So it ( the directly expre¬ 
ssed meaning) will remain beyond the purview of the 
secondary function conveying the meaning diametrically oppo¬ 
site to the primary meaning (r ipcnita laksaito). And as a 
result of it, the suggestion of the first part of the alleged sense 
will take place without encountering any hindrance. 1 

It cannot be contended that the part, viz. ‘the act of going’ 
may be secured by means of suggestion, although it is un¬ 
deniable that it has already been comprehended by the‘secondary 
function conveying the meaning diametrically oppsite to the 
primary meaning' ( vipartta laksana ); for, it is an indisputable 
fact that the meaning which is yielded due to the obvious in¬ 
compatibility of the primary meaning cannot be expected to be 
suggested by the function of suggestion. This view can be con¬ 
firmed by a concrete illustration : ‘Oh ! this lake is full ( of 
water ) in which turning over and over the people take their 
bath.’ In this instance the adjectival phrase ‘turning over and 
over' which is the adjective of the subject, namely, 'people' 
cannot stand compatible with the fullness of the lake with water. 
And as such owing to the active operation of 'the secondary 
function conveying the meaning diametrically opposite to the 



1 RG, p. 14 
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primary meaning', the negation of fullness, i. e., 'unfullness* as 
its meaning has been conveyed in an indirect manner. So this 
meaning 'unfullness* becomes debarred from its being suggested 
by the function of suggestion. The consideration of this fact 
renders it obvious that the first part of the sense repeatedly re¬ 
ferred to above can under no circumstances become suggested 
by the act of suggestion. And its reason has already been 
shown 1 in the preceding paragraph. 2 3 

It has already been indicated that the suggested meaning 
takes the following form : ‘you have gone to that very person 
in order to indulge in the amorous enjoyment with him*. It is 
possessed of two constituent parts : (1) the act of going to him 
and (2) the indulgence in the amorous enjoyment with him. 8 So 
far the comprehension of the first part is concerned, the function 
of suggestion as a possible means to it is excluded due to the 
emergence of the secondary function conveying the meaning 
diametrically opposite to the primary meaning ’ But the second 
part, namely, the indulgence in amorous enjoyment with him 
which is the resultant consequence of the first part may be su¬ 
ggested by the function of suggestion without encountering any 
impediments. For the suggestion of the second part can be 
possible on the basis of power subsisting in ‘the secondary func¬ 
tion conveying the meaning diametrically opposite to the pri¬ 
mary meaning* ( viparita laksana ). The position stands in 
need of clarification. It is a universally acknowledged fact that 
the secondary function belonging to the word 'labana' 
comes into play either on the basis of usage or for some sped- 


1 Vide supra, p. 25, p. 27 

2 RG, p. 14 

3 Vide supra, p. 25 
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fic purpose. 1 ‘When it is based on the usage it appears disso¬ 
ciated from the suggested sense. But when it is brought 
into operation for some specific purpose, it is bound to be 
associated with a suggested sense. And this specific purpose 
of the secondary function belonging to the word is purveyed 
exclusively by means of the function of suggestion. In the case 
under examination, ‘the act of going to him' has been indicated 
by ‘the secondary function conveying the meaning diametrically 
opposite to the primary meaning’ ( viparifa lak-sinja ). And 
it ( Viparita lak*an<i ) assuredly involves some specific pur¬ 
pose. This purpose will be nothing but the elicitation of the 
fact of ‘indulgence in amorous enjoyment with him.’ And as a 
matter of fact, it is identical with the second part of the inten¬ 
ded suggested sense. It deserves to be stressed that the appre¬ 
hension of this part falls within the sphere of the function of 
suggestion. Since it is bound to conform to the procedures 
normally involved in the emergence of the secondary function 
belonging to the word. And this suggested sense, viz ‘the 
indulgence in amorous enjoyment with him’ has really transcen¬ 
ded the directly expressed meaning of the verse under review. 
So the position of the opponent remains unassailed on the 
ground that the result of the first part of the suggested sense, 
that is. ‘the indulgence in amorous enjoyment with him' is 
secured exclusively by the service of the function of su¬ 
ggestion. 2 

But even this device of the opponent is not competent to 
achieve the objective. Since the very observation of the oppo- 


1 Cf. K.P, p. 43 and p. 55 for a detailed discussion of this 

problem. 

2 RG, p. 15 
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nent betrays inherent inconsistency. And it may be quoted 
ipse dixit to substantiate the allegation of the proponent. Wre¬ 
tchedness signifies inferiority. It may arise either by birth or 
by conduct. A cultured lady cannot mention about the inferiority 
of her beloved arising out of his lineage’. 1 By this and by similar 
other passages the opponent has clearly indicated that the in¬ 
feriority of the beloved will be produced due to the commission 
of some misdeed. And this misdeed in its turn can be nothing 
but the amorous enjoyment of the panderess. But it is notable 
that the comprehension of this heinous act, that is, 'the amorous 
enjoyment of the panderess with him' will evidently be secured 
by means of implication ( arthnpal ti ). 3 Since the two facts, 


1 Vide supra, p. 6 

2 It will not be out of place to elucidate the essential nature 
of implication (arthitpatti) . The expression ‘ arthapatti ' signi¬ 
fies the comprehension of a fact from other facts. ‘When two 
facts either seen or heard remain mutually incompatible and 
consequently lead to the assumption of another distinct fact 
as the solvent of the dead lock, it is designated ‘implication' 

(arthapatti ) The classical example of implication is this. 
‘Bulky Devadatta does not take food during the daytime'. In 
this illustration the fact of being bulky and abstinence from 
taking food during daytime are mutually incompatible. Con¬ 
sequently this obvious incompatibility acts as the ground for 
the assumptiou of another distinct fact, that is, taking of meal 
bv Devadatta at night.' Cf. Vedantaparibhusl, pp. 195—201. 
It is remarkable that the Mimamsists recognise implication 
as an independent organ of cognition. The monistic Vedan- 
tins have also given the seal of approval to it. But the adher¬ 
ents of the Nyaya, Vaisesika, Safikhya and other rival systems 
of thought have denied its independent status and subsumed it 
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viz. (1) vilifying him as wretched and (2) the sending of 
the panderess by her Qwnself to him remain mutually incompa¬ 
tible in the opinion of Appaya DIksita. Consequently, this 
palpable incompatibility culminates in the assumption of ano¬ 
ther distinct fact, that is. his amorous enjoyment with the pan¬ 
deress. And it is too obvious to mention that this assumed fact 
is competent to dissolve the mutual incompatibility as above 
indicated. So even this part of the sense, that is, the indulgence 
in amorous enjoyment with him yielded by implication will be 
deprived of its claim to be suggested by the function of su 
ggestion. 1 

The opponent puts forth a fresh rejoinder. It is true 
that the fact, namely, the indulgence in amorous enjoyment 
with him has been comprehended by means of implication. 
And despite this, it will not entail the forfeiture of its right of 
getting itself suggested by the function of suggestion. But this 
is absolutely untenable. Since the meaning, which has already 
become known by means of an independent cognitive organ 
like perception or inference, cannot again be purveyed by the 
word. To put it the other way round, what is not yielded by 
means of the other cognitive organs is afforded by the verbal 
testimony ( sabda prania'ia ). In the presen t context the part 
of the sense, that is, the indulgence in amorous enjoyment with 
him becomes apprehended on the basis of implication which 
is an independent organ of cognition. So it cannot legitimately 
claim the status cf the suggested sense, suggestible by the 
function cf suggestion. 2 


1 RG, p. 15 

2 Ibid 
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Another doubt crops up. Implication ( arthapatti ) 
is not universally avowed as an independent organ of cognition. 
Since it has been subsumed under inference by the Naiyayikas 
and others. So the part of the sense, namely, the indulgence 
in amorous enjoyment with him may get itself suggested with* 
out facing any obstacles. Consequently the position of the 
opponent remains immune from the objections of the proponent. 
But even this line of argument is devoid of substance. Granted 
that the indulgence in amorous enjoyment with him has been 
suggested by the function of suggestion, even then the cheri* 
shed objective of the opponent cannot be achieved. Because 
the directly expressed meanings such as ‘sandal-paste has 
entirely vanished from the foreparts of your breasts and so 
forth’ and ‘wretchedness’ are bound to remain unrealised in 
accordance with the viewpoints of Appaya DIk§iti. For the 
act of bathing in the pond which is directly expressed is too in¬ 
competent to establish the fact of being wretched and the 
effacement of sandal-paste from the foreparts of the breasts 
and the like. And on the other hand it is only by means of 
the comprehension of the suggested sense, that is, ‘the amorous 
enjoyment with the beloved of the lady concerned' that the 
facts, viz. the effacement of sandal-paste and so forth and 
wretchedness become substantiated in a reasonable manner. 
So the verse under examination cannot be regarded as a 
genuine example of dhvani. On the contrary, it is entitled to 
be considered as an authentic illustration of poetry of subordi¬ 
nate suggestion 1 . Because it is a patent fact that where the 
saggested sense serves as a ground for the establishment of 
the directly expressed meaning, it is admittedly an instance 


1 Vide infra , P. 41 
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of poetry of subordinate suggestion, pure and simple 1 . So it 
follows that the interpretation of this verse as put forth by the 
author of the Citrami is characterised by the lack of 

consistency. And the reason is manifest. This verse has 
been cited by him as an authentic instance of dhvani. But 
he has elucidated it as a case of poetry of subordinate 
suggestion 2 . 

In this way the incompatibility of the alleged interpreta¬ 
tion of this verse has been rendered evident by the chain of 
arguments adduced by the author of the Rasagafigadhara. So 
it stands substantiated that the meanings of the subordinate 
sentences, viz. ‘the sandal paste has entirely vanished and so 
forth’ as uttered by the cultured and talented lady should be 
common and non-concomitant with reference to the suggested 
sense. That is to say, the effacement of sandal-paste and so 
forth deserve to be regarded as the possible effects of the act 
of bathing in the pond, the amorous enjoyment and other con¬ 
ditions alike. Since only in such a case, the effects, 
namely, the effacement of sandal paste and the like 
can successfully be thwarted from becoming the determi¬ 
nate concomitant of the amorous enjoyment, which stands 
suggested by the function of suggestion. And it is but appro¬ 
priate for a cultured and talented lady that her speech should 
remain syntactically linked in common with both the directly 
expressed meaning and the suggested sense 3 . 

Now Jagannatha with a view to substantiating the 
amorous enjoyment as suggested by the function of suggestion 
offers the following explanation. ‘Oh you, unaware of the 


1 Vide infra, P. 42 


2 RG, P. 15 
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occurrence of your friend’s pain ! Oh self-centred one ! you in 
apprehension of the passing over of the bathing time did not 
go either to my beloved or to the river. You have gone from 
the close quarters of mine t o the pond for taking your own 
bath. But you did not go to him who is wretched on account of 
giving pains to others. The fact is that he has not even the 
least concern for others’ sufferings. The position deserves 
elucidation. The lady in question has been in separation from 
her beloved. She is bitterly afflicted by mental agony due to 
the presumption that her beloved may have fallen in love with 
another lady. So he is intentionally neglecting her. She has 
taken the panderess in her own confidence and sent her to him 
for the fulfilment of her cherished objective. But she ( pander¬ 
ess) has gone directly to take her bath in the near by pond. So. 
she has been addressed as self-centred one and so forth 1 . 

It is worth noting that the fact of bathing In the pond 
stands established by the meanings of the subordinate sen¬ 
tences, viz. ‘sandal-paste has entirely vanished from the fore¬ 
parts of your breasts and the like'. Since it is only the fore¬ 
parts of her breasts and not the surface of the entire chest that 
have been completely obliterated of the sandal paste. The fact 
is this. The panderess gets herself overpowered by a sense of 
modesty arising from the presence of many a youth in the pond. 
Consequently she holds the pair of her creeper-like arms in 
crosswise posture and places them fully upon the two should¬ 
ers. She takes her bath in such a posture of her body. The net 
result is that it is only the foreparts of her breasts which, on 
account of their protuberance, receive the persistent friction 


1 Ibid 
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with the arms. So the complete effacement of sandal paste is 
visible exclusively from the foreparts of the breasts. Again the 
redness of her upper lip is not completely wiped out. The rea¬ 
son is that it has not been properly washed off due to her haste. 
But the lower lip in comparison with the upper lip exhibits 
excessive rubbing of the fingers employed in cleansing her 
teeth And it has also frequently come into contact with 
water intended for gargling. So it is only the redness of her 
lower lip that has been completely wiped out by the act of 
bathing in the pond. Further her eyes have not been carefully 
washed off. So it is only their exterior portion ( dilram ) that 
has been rendered destitute of collyrium. And it is due to the 
contact with water alone to the preclusion of rubbing by fin¬ 
gers. Her body bristled owing to its catching cold as well as 
slimness So in the way indicated above, the utterance of the 
talented lady must admittedly be pregnant with deep import. 
Otherwise the allegation of the lack of talentedness against 
her becomes inevitable 1 . 

In this way the meanings of the subordinate sentences 
have their linkage in common with both the directly expressed 
meaning, namely, the bathing in the pond and the suggested 
sense, that is, the amorous enjoyment with the panderess. And 
consequently the comprehension of the primary meaning, that 
Is, ‘you have gone to bathe in the pond, etc.,* will take place 
without involving any incompatibility with the meanings of the 
subordinate sentences. So the ultimate import of the present 
verse cannot be speedily comprehended. And the result is that 
the secondary function belonging to the word will be denied its 


1 RG, PP. 15-16 
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sphere of operation. The position deserves further clarifica¬ 
tion. The incompatibility of the primary meaning of a sen¬ 
tence is the condition precedent to bringing into operation the 
secondary function belonging to the word. Since in that even¬ 
tuality, an inquisitiveness arises in the mind for the apprehen- 1 
sion of the ultimate import of it. But the case is reverse in the 
function of suggestion. It comes into play when the ultimate 
import is in a concealed state incomprehensible by the other 
functions belonging to the word. And it has already been indi¬ 
cated that the present verse falls beyond the purview of the 
secondary function belonging to the word 1 . 

Now the function of suggestion is requisitioned in order 
to secure the ultimate import of the verse under review. The 
consecutive stages involved in it are unfolded in #the following 
fashion. In the initial stage thorough comprehension of the 
primary meaning of this verse takes place without engendering 
any complexity. In the succeeding state the distinctive character¬ 
istics of the speaker (the lady in question), the person addressed 
to (the panderess), the lover concerned and other things like 
intonation, etc., become apprehended by a sympathetic critic of 
poetry. Afterwards the word, ‘wretched’ plays a prominent 
role in the matter of getting the ultimate import of this verse 
suggested by the function of suggestion. Its connotation is the 
attribute which is of the nature of the fact of giving pains with¬ 
out any cause. This attribute is the character of the wretched 
as a class. Further this connotation of the word ‘wretched’ in 
the state of its direct expression, is of the nature of giving pains 
by means of other lapses excluding the present lapse, namely. 


2 RG, p. 16 
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the amorous enjoyment of the panderess. And afterwards it 
has enlisted the service of the function of suggestion. The re¬ 
sult is that it has culminated in the apprehension of the ulti¬ 
mate import, that is, his indulgence in amorous enjoyment with 
the panderess. And this is the gist of the conclusion reached 
by the rhetoricians 1 . 

Moreover the present interpretation of this verse offered 
by the author of the Rasaga '/gadhara brings home the absurdity 
of the explanation of the word wretched as given by Appaya 
Dlksita. The word wretched has been explained in his Citra¬ 
mi main sa as follows : ‘wretchedness signifies inferiority.-It may 
arise either by birth or by conduct. A cultured lady cannot men¬ 
tion the inferiority of her beloved arising out of his lineage. Nor 
can she speak of the inferiority-the inferiority engendered by his 
shortcomings and back sliding-other than this particular heinous 
act, that is, his amorous enjoyment with the panderess. Since 
the disclosure of his other lapses and aberrations will betray the 
inherent drawbacks in his character. And a lady of noble birth 
is not able to endure the unwarranted censure of her own sweet¬ 
heart. But this misdeed, that is, his amorous enjoyment with 
the panderess in spite of its offensive character may somewhat 
be liable to disclosure. Consequently all other misconducts of 
her lover prior to his amorous enjoyment with the panderess have 
apparently been tolerated. And as such they do not deserve 
their disclosure. In this way by the exclusion of other mis¬ 
deeds, it ultimately culminates in revealing this heinous act, that 
is, ‘the amorous enjoyment with the panderess.' 2 


1 Ibid. P. 16 

2 Vide svpra, PP. 6-7; RG, P. 16 
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Now this observation of the author of the Cttramlma^sa 
is absolutely untenable. Since it is highly inappropriate on the 
part of a talented and cultured lady to divulge openly the moral 
lapse of her beloved involving the amorous enjoyment of her 
friend entrusted with the duty of a messenger. So the misdeed 
intended to be disclosed by the lady must be other than the amo¬ 
rous enjoyment of her beloved with the panderess. And the pre¬ 
sent allegation must refer to some of his prior misdeeds which 
have already been tolerated by her. Since the continued indi¬ 
fference towards her by her beloved has resulted in injuring her 
feeling. As a sequel of it, even the previously tolerated misdeeds 
of her beloved have grown Intolerable to her. The result is that 
she has lost the balance of her mind and dubbed him as 
wretched with a view to getting some tolerated misdeeds divul¬ 
ged. So the ground obtained by means of opponent’s explana¬ 
tion of the wretched can in no way be regarded as exclusive and 
uncommon in character with reference to the acquirement of the 
ultimate import, that is, the amorous enjoyment with the pande¬ 
ress. Consequently it becomes untenable in the light of the 
novel interpretation offered by Jagannatha, And this has given 
a fresh orientation to the interpretation of the verse under 
review 1 . 


2 RG, P. 1 7 
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The definition of poetry of subordinate suggestion has 
been formulated in the following fashion : where the suggested 
sense has not transcended the primary meaning, that is to say, 
it is either on a par with or inferior to the primary meaning, it 
is designated the poetry of subordinate suggestion (, gunlbhuta 
vyafigyaY • It may be illustrated by the following verse.: 
May Hari protect you, while embracing the milk-maid with her 
body adorned with the cluster of hairs standing on their ends 1 2 
who ( milk-maid ) has signified her dejection and languor due 
to her futile stay by the circumlocutory address in the form of 
O Acyuta: I am going back; for, can there be the production of 
gratification only by looking at you ? Rather if we remain toge¬ 
ther in such a deserted place, the wretched people will think it 
otherwise 3 . In this verse the round about way of address 
‘O Acyuta I am going back, etc.,' serves the basis for the 
suggestion of the intended import. And this suggested import is 
‘I have waited there so long for the enactment of my amorous 
sport with you. But it has not been realised’. This suggested 
sense in its turn acts as contributory to the understanding 


1 Vide swpra, P. I 

2 Pulaka = Erection or bristling of the hairs of the body ( con¬ 
sidered to be occasioned by delight or rapture rather than by fear ) 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, MMW, p. 638 

3 KP., P. 207 (reads °tanuh for °tanum ); Kuv P. 172 (reads 

kin. c’aivam for kim tv’evaih and 'tanuh for °tanum); SR, P. 24, 
st. 154 (reads vrth&prasthuna 5 for vrthavasth&na* and 

pulalcankurclicitavapulx for pvlakotkarancitaianum ), 
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of the directly expressed meaning, viz. 'the act'of Signifying 
her dejection and languor due to her futile sta5 r through the 
medium of circumlocutory address’. The situation demands 
further clarification. Granted that the directly expressed mea¬ 
ning of this verse has been comprehended by the primary 
function belonging to the word. But a subtle analysis of it ren¬ 
ders it.evident that the primary meaning ‘O Acyuta ! I am 
going back, etc.’ stands completely incompatible with the act 
of signifying her dejection and languor et seq . which also is 
equally directly expressed. And the apprehension of the 
suggested sense ‘I have waited there et seq' drives home the 
mutual incompatibility subsisting between these two parts of 
the directly expressed meaning. So it is clear that the sugge¬ 
sted sense has failed to transcend over the primary meaning in 
the matter of producing literary excellence. For it has been 
relegated to an inferior position in comparison with the directly 
expressed meaning due to its becoming ancillary to the unders¬ 
tanding of the above primary meaning in totality. It is owing 
to this reason that the present example has been regarded as 
an authentic case of poetry of subordinate suggestion. 1 

Another instance of poetry of subordinate suggestion may 
be cited in the following manner. ‘The young lady with a 
flow of tears trickling down on the face prevents her beloved 
from his intended journey for the country to be reached within 

1. CM, P. 4 

Cf. ‘atra ca y&vat vyangyiirtho na pratisandhiyate tS-vat ity * 
amantranety a.diva.ky3.rthah pratiyam&nopi pratisandh&nat anupapad- 
yamdnatayaiva bh&sate vyatigy&rtha rvpa bhangih tu pratita tadanupa- 
pattinirttsakrla * Kavyaprakdha with Maheswara’s commentary, Calcutta 
SS, 1936, Chap. 5, P. 230 
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hundred days by means of persuasive address 'Are you to come 
back here, O beloved ! after a lapse of three hours or within 
midday or even after that or after the expiry of the whole 
day ? 1 In this verse the suggested sense is: 'one complete day 
is the farthest limit. After that I cannot hold my life.’ It 
acts as subservient to the establishment of the directly expre¬ 
ssed meaning in the shape of ‘the prevention of her beloved’s 
contemplated journey’. Since her beloved has been convinced 
by this suggested sense that his sweetheart cannot remain alive 
after the elapsion of one complete day during separation. And 
he has dropped the idta of departing from his beloved. So 
the suggested sense has become ancillary to the establishment 
of the act of prevention which remains directly expressed. Con¬ 
sequently in the present case also the suggested sense cannot 
transcend over the primary meaning. Therefore it deserves to 
be comprehended within the compass of poetry of subordinate 
suggestion. 8 

Now the contention of Appaya DIksita that this verse is 
an instance of poetry of subordinate suggestion has been subje¬ 
cted to severe criticism by Jagannatha. The author of the 
Rasaga ’t,getdhara has asserted that the very address of the 
young lady in the shape of ‘are you to come back here, O be¬ 
loved ! after a lapse of three hours or within midday et seq 
is competent to act as an accessory to the establishment of the 
directly expressed meaning. To be more explicit, this address 

1. AMS; 61. 12 ( reads farena ta for pore* thavd ); SR, P. 329, 
II. 11 ( reads parena vd for pare* thava, yttte py ahni for y&te v&‘ hni 
and o ghalajjhalaih for ogalajjalaih ); SM, P. 30 ( reads vdld vdkyaih 
eavdspa ghalajjhalaih for bald’ tdpaih savdspa galajjalaih ). 


2. CM, P. 4, Par. 2 
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is exclusively conducive to the accomplishment of the directly 
expressed meaning in the from of the forbiddance of the contem¬ 
plated departure of her beloved It has been rendered more 
appealing by the flow of tears trickling down on her face during 
the utterances of these sentences. So the suggested import, 
viz. ‘One complete day is the farthest limit, after that I can¬ 
not hold my life’ cannot operate as an accessory in respect of 
the accomplishment of the expressed meaning in the form indi¬ 
cated above. And consequently this suggested sense cannot 
be assigned an inferior position in relation to the forbiddance 
of the impending journey of her beloved which is directly expr¬ 
essed in the verse under review. Thus it becomes conspicuous 
that the present verse cannot be an authentic instance of poetry 
of subordinate suggestion as has been exemplified in the 
Citramimawsa Besides, the expression, viz. ‘by means of 
the address’ ( alupath ) has been used in the third case endings. 
And the meaning of this expression will be the most effective 
instrument to accomplish t he act of prevention expressed by the 
word ‘prevents ( harati )’ as employed in the verse. So it is 
evident that the act of prevention is not brought into realization 
by means of the suggested sense as affirmed by Appaya DTks- 
ita. And as a sequel of it. the present verse forfeits its claim 
to be regarded as a genuine instance of poetry of subordinate 
suggestion. 1 

An objection arises. It is true that the directly expressed 
meaning, namely, ‘are you to come back here, O beloved ! 
after a lapse of three hours et se<j. ‘is admittedly conducive 
to the realization of the prevention of the impending journey of 
her beloved. But despite this, the possibility of assistance 


1 KG, P. 18 
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even by the suggested sense, viz. 'one complete day is the 
farthest limit el seq.’ towards the accomplishment of the pre¬ 
vention of the impending journey of her beloved cannot totally 
be ignored under any circumstances. This simple fact may 
account for the inferior position of the suggested sense with 
reference to the above directly expressed meaning. So the com- 
prisal of this verse under the compass of poetry of subordinate 
guggestion may not be regarded as erroneous and illegitimate. 
But this is not amenable to reason Since the acceptance of 
the opponent’s viewpoint will entail the derogation of the verse 
commencing with ‘nihsesacyuta el seq .’ 1 which is univer¬ 
sally recognised as an authentic instance of the suggestive 
poetry ( dhvanikavya ) to the status of poetry of subordinate 
suggestion. The reason is obvious. In this verse the enjoy¬ 
ment of the panderess with the beloved of the lady concerned is 
apprehensible by the function of suggestion. The fact of be¬ 
ing wretched (adhamatva) stands directly expressed by the word 
wretched ( adhama) as occuring in the present verse. The 
enjoyment of the panderess may contribute towards bringing the 
fact of being wretched into being in a direct way. So the sugg¬ 
ested sense 'the enjoyment of the panderess is bound to be 
treated as an auxiliary with reference to the directly expressed 
meaning^ viz. ‘the fact of being wretched.’ And consequently 
even this verse instead of becoming an instance of jhe suggest¬ 
ive poetry ( dhvanikavya ) will fall within the range of poetry 
of subordinate suggestion. The consideration of this fact com¬ 
pletely controverts the contention upheld by Appaya DIksita. 2 
Moreover Jagannatha has introduced a novel argument 
with a view to getting this verse excluded from the jurisdiction 
of poetry of subordinate suggestion. It is undeniable that the 


1 Vide supra, P. 5 

2 RG, P. 18 
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suggested import, viz. ‘one complete day is the farthest limit, 
afterwards I cannot hold my life* becomes derogated to an infe¬ 
rior position in relation to the directly expressed meaning in the 
shape of the prevention of the intending journey of her beloved. 
Because this suggested sense is undoubtedly contributive to the 
accomplishment of the present directly expressed meaning. 
Despite this fact, the verse under examination cannot be en¬ 
titled to its inclusion within the realm of poetry of subordinate 
suggestion. The reason is this. The young lady will serve the 
purpose of excitant ( vibh&va ). Tears trickling down on her 
face will play the role of the ensuant ( anubh&va ). The men¬ 
tal agitation of the young lady in the moment of the departure 
of her beloved and so forth will assume the role of variant 
( samcaribhava ). And the cumulative effect of all these three 
factors will pave the way for the suggestion of the erotic senti¬ 
ment in privation ( vipralambha ), as bound to be felt intensifi¬ 
ed by the beloved for the lover. This suggested erotic senti¬ 
ment in privation cannot be prevented from promoting this 
verse to the dignity of the suggestive poetry ( dhvanikavya ). 
So it is clear that the verse under review can in no way be 
regarded as fal ling under the consideration of poetry of subor¬ 
dinate suggestion. 1 

It will not be wide of the mark to mention that the present 
criticism offered by Jagannatha lacks in its probative value. 
The fact is this. There are two types of suggested sense: 
1 intermediate and 2 the ultimate. The intermediate 
suggested sense has universally been admitted as the exclusive 
criterion for differentiating suggestive poetry of subordinate 


1 Ibid.P. 19 
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suggestion. And in this context it has been manifested by the 
following way: ‘One complete day is the farthest limit. After 
that I cannot hold my life.’ It accounts for including the pres¬ 
ent verse under the realm of poetry of subordinate suggestion. 
On the other hand, the suggested erotic sentiment in privation 
( vipralambha ) is the ultimate one in its essential nature. 
It has elevated this verse to the plane of the suggestive poetry. 
And this ultimate suggested erotic sentiment in privation has 
exclusively been resorted to by Jagannutha in order to contro¬ 
vert the viewpoints of the opponent in the verse under 
review. 1 2 

But this line of argument of the proponent is bound to 
entail confusion. The fact is that the verse commencing with 
'gramatarunam et seq '; 3 has been asserted as the instance 
of poetry of subordinate sugestion by the author of the Kavy 
aprakasa and other rhetoricians. It may be rendered into 
English: ‘The lustre of the face of the young lady becomes 
extremely gloomy while she views over and again the youth of 
the village with a bunch of fresh vaujula flowers in hand’. In 
this verse the suggested sense is: ‘you had promised to enjoy 
my company in the vanjula bower, but did not go to that 
place’. It ( the suggested sense ) fails to transcend over the 
primary meaning, that is, the fact of becoming extremely glo¬ 
omy in the matter of begetting poetic charm. So it is regarded 
as an example of poetry of subordinate suggestion. It is rema¬ 
rkable that the above suggested sense ultimately culminates 
in the suggestion of the semblance of erotic sentiment in 


1 RG,p. 19 

2 KP, 1-3 
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privation ( vipralambhabhasa ) in the verse mentioned above* 
The ground is transparent. The youth of the village with 
the bunch of vanjula flowers in hand plays the role of both 
the types of excitant ( vibhtiva ). Extreme gloom as discernible 
on the face of the young lady acts as ensuant ( anubhava ). 
Her anxiety and so forth perform the function of transitory 
■feeling ( sancur '). And the cumulative effect of all these fac¬ 
tors consummates in the development of erotic sentiment in 
privation which is appreciated by the sympathetic critics. 

Now the expression, that is, 'the youth of the village* 
indicates that the lover as suitable to the ladies is one and 
alone in the village. His association is passionately desired by 
many a young lady. So this erotic sentiment in privation can¬ 
not claim to be genuine in its essential nature. But conver¬ 
sely, it is merely a semblance of erotic sentiment in privation. 
If the ultimate suggested sense is insisted as the criterion for 
according the status of suggestive poetry, then the present 
verse will claim its inclusion under it ( suggestive poetry ). 
Since the ultimate suggested sente in the verse, viz. grama- 
taruna et seq. is the semblance of erotic sentiment in priva¬ 
tion ( vipralambhabhasa ). And this will involve direct con¬ 
flict with the view of Mammata and other adherents of dhvani 
school who consider it as an instance of poetry of subordinate 
suggestion. Therefore the criticism of Jagannatha is absolu¬ 
tely unwarrantable and is bereft of cogency. 
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THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE THIRD VARIETY 
OF BELLES-LETTRES 

The third variety of belles-lettres designated citrakavya 1 
is that which is striking although characterized by the 
absence of the suggested sense. 2 It admits of three fold 


1 Vide supra, P. 1 

2. According to Mammata the expression extra means the figure 
of speech and literary excellence. So the belles-lettres which is endo¬ 
wed with figure of speech and the literary excellence is styled extra * 
It is bifurcated into two varieties: (1) sabda extra and (2) artha extra . 
Cf. € Oitrarn iti gunalamhara yuhtam iabda citram vacyacitram avyang~ 
yam tvavaram smrtam* KP, P. 22. It is also essential to explain 
the expression extra for the correct understanding of the third variety 
of belles-lettres entitled extra. Anandavardhana has elaborately exp¬ 
ounded the essential nature of citra in the third chapter of the Dhv* 
anydlolca . He has observed that the superiority and the inferiority of 
the suggested sense account for the emergence of two varieties of 
belles-lettres bearing the title of (1) suggestive poetry and (2) poetry 
of suborbinate suggestion respectively. The third variety of belles- 
lettres, viz. citra is distinct from the two varieties of it as mentioned 
above. The type of belles-lettres styled citra is conspicuous by the abs¬ 
ence of the power of revealing the suggested sense of specific nature. 
It ( citra havya ) emerges out on the basis of the strikingness perta¬ 
ining to the word and the meaning. So it is sheer representation 
of poetry. 

It deserves mention that this third variety of belles-lettres can¬ 
not claim to be the prototype and original in its essential nature. On 
the contrary it is mere limitation of poetry absolutely bereft of reality. 
Figu res of speech belonging to the word such as alteration, yamaJca 
( the repetition of identical group of letters with difference of mean- 
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classification : [ 1*) where the figure cf speech pertaining to 

the word is predominant ( iabdacitra ), (2) where the figure of 

speech pertaining to the meaning is predominant ( arthacitra) 
and (3) where the figure of speech pertaining to the word 
and the meaning is predominant ( ubluiya citra ). The first 
variety of the citrakavya, viz. iabdacitra may be substant¬ 
iated by the instance as follows: 'He ( Hari ) for the first time 
felt the advent of the spring which was fragrant by the bunches 
of flowers and in which the forest of palasa trees was adorned 
with fresh leaves, the lotuses were full blown and pervaded with 

pollen and the new’ leaves had faded a little owing to their 
tenderness'. 1 In this instance the recurrence of three letters 
after the first two letters of each and every foot has paved the 
way for the emergence of the figure yamaka. That is to say ( 
the recurrence of three letters, viz. pa , la, sa, pa, rl, ga, la, la. 


ihg in the event of its possibility ) and similar others are included 
under the compass of the first variety of the citrak'ivya. The figu¬ 
res of speech paruining to the meaning, namely, poetic conception 
and so foth are subsumed under the second variety of it techni¬ 
cally termed artheitra. The figure of speech pertaining to the word 
and the meaning constitutes the third variety which is entitled 
ubhayacitra. It is worth of note that this third variety of the citra 
kavyahas not been explicitly mentioned in the Dhvanylloka. DL, 
PP. 494—495. 


1 SV, canto 6, II. 2; SR, P. 332, si 58; AM, P. 216 
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nta , and ra, bhim, su has taken place in all the four feet of it in 
their respective order. 1 2 Again the present instance is not posses¬ 
sed of the word which can reveal any specific type of suggested 
sense. Further the figure of speech entitled yamaka obviously 
causes manifestation of the strikingness inhering in the word. 
So this instance is entitled to be considered as an accredited 
case of the first variety of the citrakavya. * 

The second variety of the citrakavya, viz. 'where the 
figure of sqeech pertaining to the meaning is predominant’ has 
been exemplified in the following fashion: ‘The dust which has 
been severed from its source by ( the flow of ) blood and 
fanned by the wind above that blood shone like the smoke for¬ 
merly risen from the fire with the charcoal as its only rem¬ 
nant.' 3 In this case the dust severed from its source by the 
blood and fanned by the wind upon that blood has been simili¬ 
sed with the smoke formerly risen from the fire with the char¬ 
coal as its only remnant. And it is this sintilis that has been 
occasioned strikingness and poetic elegance in the present 
instance. It is too obvious to attest that the meaning of the 
present instance is not endowed with the power of suggesting 
the suggested sense of any specific type. So it has been com¬ 
prehended in the orbit of the second variety of the citrakdvya 
as indicated above. The example of the third variety of the 


1 Cf. the observation of Mallinatha *lha pratipadam pratha- 
maksaradvayat parato’ksara trayd vrtti rnpa yamaka prakramat 
caturtliapade * pi lad eva yamakam*• /SF, canto 6, 41. 2 

2 CM, P. 5 

3 RV, canto 7; 41. 43; SR, P. 128, si. 29 
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citrakavya may be cited as follows: ‘May the Boar-incarnation 
afford good fortune to you all, who at the termination of the 
cycle carried out earth by agitating the water of the ocean and 
who, by means of shattering the summits of the mountain 
named kula by the strokes of his hoofs, evidently created the 
auspicious sound of the drum produced from crores of rolling 
slabs of stones.’ 'In the first half of this instance the figure 
'alliteration’ takes up its rise on the basis of the recurrence of 
the letters like nva, da , etc. It has apparently engendered the 
strikingness belonging to the word. On the other hand, the 
primary meaning of the second half of it has consummated in 
creating the vivid picture of the auspicious sound of the drum 
produced from crores of rolling slabs of stones And as a seq¬ 
uel of it, both the strikingness belonging to the word and the 
strikingness belonging to the meaning have apparently been gene¬ 
rated by this solitary instance. It is needless ro reiterate that 
neither the meaning nor the word of it is competent to convey 
the suggested sense in any conceivable way So it has got 
the claim to be an authentic instance of the third variety of 
the citrakavya .* 

In accordance with the viewpoint of Jagannatha, this 
verse should not be cited as an instance of any type of poetry. 
Since its meaning is contaminated by several literary defects. 
The position may be rendered clear. In the first half of this 
verse both the sentences, viz. (1) may the noar incarnation 
afford good fortune to you all’ and (2) ‘who at the ternrnation 
of cycle carried out the earth by agitating the water of the 
ocean' have been completed by the two principal verbs, viz. 


1 CM, P. 5 
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(1) may afford (vitaratu ) and (2) carried out ( udavahat ) 
as have been referred to above. And consequently these two 
sentences have been rendered completely devoid of the require¬ 
ment ( afruh&*(i ) of any other word for the completion of their 

meaning. In such a case, the sentence which constitutes the 
body of the second half of this verse and is introduced as the 
adjective of Boar incarnaticn, remains deprived of its associ¬ 
ation with its own substantive i. e.. Boar incarnation. So the 
employment of the additional term, viz. wbo(_ya^) becomes 
indispensable in order to get sentence qua adjective syntactic¬ 
ally linked with its own substantive, namely, the Boar-incarn¬ 
ation. And this emplojment of the additional term facilitates 
the ground for the emergence of the literary defect designated 
as reaffirmation of the completed predication 1 2 ( samaptap- 

unarattatva ). * 

Moreover the ludicrous sense, viz. apadasthapadatva 
is involved in the signification of the present verse. It bears 
close resemblance to the event of the beating of the drum when 
the marriage ceremony is already over. In the present instance 
the carrying out of the earth by agitating the water of the 
ocean, which is really an extraordinary feat, has already been 
brought into completion by the Boar-incarnation. And after¬ 
wards the auspicious sound of the drum as produced from crores 
of rolling slabs of stones has been depicted in the case under 


1 compare Balabodhini “v.tkye samapte punastadanvayi 
8 abdopadanam yatre’ti bhavah " 


2 CMKH, P. 129 
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review. And consequently its meaning is bound to appear 
ludicrous and ultimately entailing a depreciation in its literary 
value. It is worthy of remark that in this instance the earth 
has been obviously raised upwards from the water of the ocean. 
And as a result of it, the range of the mountains is bound to 
appear with its summits as facing upwards. In such a case 
how is it possible for the god Boar to strike those summits 
with his hoofs when he is standing below. So this verse is 
vitiated by contradiction in meaning ( vyahatarthatva ). Fur¬ 
ther the one half of the present instance consists of more than 
one verb, viz (1) may afford and (2) has carried out. And 
it stands in need of the employment of an additional word, 
-viz. who ( yat) for the completion of its own meaning. 
These two glaring facts render the meaning of this verse as 
completely devoid of charmingness. Not only these, even 
other several defects of these types have assuredly crept into 
the present verse 1 

It may be argued in defence that this verse is an example 
■cf an inferior variety of poetry. So even the assumption of 
presence of thousand defects in it cannot form a ground of 
severe impropriety. But this is absolutely untenable. Since, 
according to the criterion ordained by the rhetoricians, the 
verse of this nature cannot be an instance of any type of 
poetry under any circumstances. This has also been a great 
default on the part of the poet and the generous critic that 
this verse has not been restated in a distinct form by the trans¬ 
position of the former and the latter half of it. That is to 


1 CM, P. 129 
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say, the second half of it should have been substituted for the; 
first half of it and vice versa. To be more explicit, the English 
rendition of this verse should have run into the following 
form : 'By means of shattering the summits of the mountain 
named kula by the strokes of his hoofs and so evidently 
causing the production of the auspicious sound of the drum 
from crores of rolling slabs of stones, the Boar-incarnation 
may afford good fortune to you all, who at the termination of 
the cycle, carried out the earth by agitating the water of the 
ocean’. But notwithstanding this fact even this reshuffled 
verse is not exempt from the charge of possession of more 

than one verb in it and the employment of the word who ( yat } 
which requires to be added for the completion of its predica¬ 
tion. And these two facts deprive the instance of the element 
of charmingness. So even this reconstituted example faces 
depletion of its elegance. In this way the exemplification of 
the present case with a view to substantiating the third variety 
of the citrakavya has been shown to be entirely inappropr¬ 
iate in the course of this elaborate criticism of Jagannatha. 

In this way the three types of belles-lettres have already- 
been elaborated and exemplified by the author of the Citra- 
niimamsa. The elucidation of two varieties of belles-lettres, 
viz. (1) suggestive poetry and (2) poetry of subordinate su¬ 
ggestion has been made by him in his other work entitled 
Vrttivurtika. The first of the three varieties of the citra 
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ko-vya is generally found as destitute of poetic sentiment 
{ rasa ) and the other like suggested sense. And consequently 
it has not been accorded much importance by the older rhetor¬ 
icians. Nor is it possessed of any merit which may deserve 
its close consideration. So the author of the CitramlmamSa 
has left aside the subtle analysis of the type of the citrakavya 
representing the figure of speech belonging to the word in the 
present treatise. And he commences a critique of the figure 
of speech belonging to the meaning in a lucid manner. It is 
manifest that the third variety of the citrakavya has been 
subsumed in the remaining two varieties of it by many rhetorici¬ 
ans. So Appaya DIksita has intentionally avoided the 
elucidation of it in the present work. The following averment 
sums up the theme which has been treated of in the present 
work. ‘The verse of older rhetoricians are generally menti¬ 
oned with a view to illustrating the definable entity ( laknya ) 
and the defining character ( lab ana ) of different varieties of 
•figures of speech belonging to the meaning which are to be 
considered in the present treatise’. Thus concludes the initial 
portion of the work, which is to offer the critical consider¬ 
ation of the figures of speech pertaining to the meaning. 



THE S/M/LIS SERVING AS THE BACKGROUND 
OF RHETORICAL FIGURES 

The author of the Citramimamsa has laid bare the 
universal aspect of the figure similis by the verse as follows 
‘This one and unique similis appears like the actress who by 
adopting the diverse roles and dancing on the stage of poetic 
composition delights the mind of those who are acquainted 
with it'. So far the essential feature of similis is concerned 
it consists in the delineation of similarity subsisting between 
the two numerically distinct objects. ‘Your face is like the 
moon’ is a relevant instance of the figure similis. Since the 
face and the moon which are depicted as the object and the 
standard of comparison are numerically distinct in their essen¬ 
tial nature. 1 And this very similis assumes the status of 
several distinct figures of speech due to the differentiation in 
its mode of expression. The position can be rendered clear by 
concrete illustrations. (1) ‘Your face is like ( iva ) the moon 
and the moon is like ( iva ) your face’ is an accredited exam¬ 
ple of reciprocal simile. Since the moon and the face are the 
avowed standard and the object of comparison. But they have 
alternately been depicted as the object and the standard of 
comparison in the two rotations of the present instance. So 
it has been credited with the right of being regarded as a case 
of reciprocal simile. 2 It is evident that the two ivas as 

1 Cf. the definition of similis as has been formulated in the 
Kavyaprakcisa ; .sadharmyam upamabheda’ op, cit. P. 540, vide iufra 
P. 72, P. 78, P. 128 

2 Compare . viparyasa’ upameyopaml tayoh ( tayoh that is, upa- 
manopameyayoh )’ KP, P. 583. And also vide infra P. 77, P. 79, P. 
85, P. 91, p. 122. 
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expressive of. similitude assert the existence of similarity 
between the alleged standard and the object of comparison 
which are numerically different to each other. So it a tiie 
figure similis which has been transferred : into reciprocal 
simile through the medium of transposition. (CM, P. 6) 

(2) ‘Your face is like your face’ is an illustration of 
the figure saIf-comparison. The fact is that the self-same 
entity, viz. the face has been delineated as both the 
standard and the object of comparison. Furthermore, 
the present instance is possessed of only one term ‘like’ 
as the expressive of similitude. So it is entitled to claim 
to be a valid case of self-comparison 1 . It deserves to be 
stressed that the word ‘like’ occurring in the example 
signifies the element of similarity subsisting between 
the face qua standrad of comparison and the face qua 
object of comparison. So even this figure of speech is proved 
to be an accredited variety of similis grounded on the 
peculiar manner of depiction. (3) ‘Ihe moon is like your 
face’ is a relevant illustration of converse (pratipa). 
Because the moon is universally acknowledged as the 


1. The Kkvyaprakkia of Mammata has introduced the definition 
of self-comparison in the following fashion ; *Vpamkuopameyatve tkasyax' 
pa? kav&kyage ananvayalp. op. cit. P. $81, 
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standard of comparison in relation to the face. But it has 
been represented as the object of comparison in respect of 
jthe face depicted as the standard of comparison in the 
present example 1 2 . It. is too obvious to underline the 

existence of similarity between the moon and the face 
whioh are distinct from each other. So the presence of the 
figure sitnilis can under no circumstances be denied of 
even in the case under review. (CM, P. 6) 

(4) ‘By seeing the moon, I recollect your face’ is an 
illustration of the figure reminiscence qua poetic figure. In 
this instance the two distinct objects, viz. (1) the face and 
(2) the moon have been considered as similar. For they 
are equally endowed with the capacity of delighting the 
people at large. And the result is that the recollection of 
the face has taken up its rise on the baeis of the observation 
of the moon. So it becomes a genuine case of the figure 
reminiscence*. It is needless to repeat that the figure 
similis constitutes the elan vital of even this figure of speech 
called reminiscence. 

(5) ‘The moon is identical with your face’ is a valid 
case of the figure metaphor*. It stands substantiated that 


1. Confer the following definition of the figure converse as 
formulated in the kuvalayknanda of Appaya Dlksita * Pratxpam 
upam&nasy’opameyatva prakalpanam*. Op. cit. P. II; 

2. Confer the definition of reminiscence which runs in the 
Alamkara Sarvasva of Ruyyaka : ‘SadTQa.nubhav£d vastvantara smr/tfy 
smaranam* 

Op. cit . P. 40. 

3’ Cp. nadrupakm abhedoya upaminppa meyayoh—Kp» P, 593 
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the similaiiiy rnd dissimilarity between the face and the 

moon account for the implicit existence of the figure similis 
even in the case of metaphor. 

(6) ‘By your face-moon, the heat of passion is cooled’ 
is an authentic illustration of the figure commutation 
(parinfima). The reason is not far to seek. The moon 
standing for the standard of comparison gets itself identi¬ 
fied with the face in order to serve some specific purpose. 
And this purpose is answered by cooling down the heat of 

passion. So it illustrates the figure commutation ( pari- 
nilma )*. It will be a seer reiteration to aver that the 

element of similarity and dissimilarity between the moon 
And the face is responsible for the existence of similis even 
in the figure under review. (CM, P. 6) 

(7 ) ‘Is this your face or is this the moon V is an accre¬ 
dited instance of the figure poetic doubt. This figure is based 
)n the doubt that has cropped up with reference to the moon 

and the face as the two competing alternatives. It is worthy 
of remark that the closer resemblance between these two 
distinct entities has paved the way for the arousal of the 
doubt referred to above*. And it is this resemblance that 
acts as raison d'etre of the figure similis even in the present 
figure of speech . (8) ‘Thinking it to be the moon, cakora 


1. Compare the definition of the figure pariakma which runs as 
follows Parin&mad kriyirthaiced vhayT visayklmani•’ Kuv_, P. 20. 

2. Cf. 'Sasamdehas hi bhedoktau tadanuktanca samfayah* KP» 
P, 588, 
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birds are flying towards your face’ is a case of 

illusion qua rhetorical figure. The cakora birds 
view the face of a lady which is perfectly similar 
to the moon. And consequently they considering 
it to be the moon due to illusion are flying towards it. So 
the present sentence is a genuine example of the figure 
poetic illusion ( bhrdntimdn )\ It is not out of place to 
mention that the same numerical-similarity and difference 
between the face and the moon have served the ground 
for the existence of the figure similis even in the rhetorical 
figure under analysis. (9) ‘The cakora bird and the bee 
rejoice at the sight of your face, taking it for the moon 
and the lotus respectively’ is an example of the rhetorical 
figure styled representation {ullekha). The ground is this. 
The face which stands for the object of comparison is one 
and unique in the present instance. It has been imagined 
as standing for the standards of comparison, viz. the moon 
and the lotus by the cakora bird and the bee. Since the 
face bears the close likeness to both the moon and the 
lotus. So this is entitled to be the genuine case of repre¬ 
sentation {ullekha)*. It deserves mention that even this figure 


1. Compare : ‘ Bhrkntim&na anydLSZXavittattullyaddLtkane'* I bid 
P. 733 

2. Appaya DJksita has defined and illustrated the figure represen¬ 
tation (ullekha) in his FCuvalayknanda by the way as follows: ''Bahubhir 
bthudh’ollckhkd ekasy'ollekha esyate. 

StribhiT^ kano'rihibhihsoardruhkklah iatrybhir aiksi sah Op. cit. P, 21 
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of speech is grounded on the likeness and unlikeness which 
pertain to the face and the other two things, viz. the 
moon and the lotus. So even in this variety of the figure of 
speech tho underlying sitnilis is clearly discernible. 

( C M, P. 6 ) 

(10) ‘This is the moon and not your face’ is an example 
of the rhetorical figure concealment. This figure of speech 
arises when the relevant is portrayed to be unreal and the 
irrelevant is affirmed as real 1 . In the present instance 
the face which is relevant has been depicted as bereft of 
reality. And the irrelevant, that is, the moon has been 
aff irmed as a real entity. The denial of the relevant is 
ipso facto tantamount to its concealment. And it furnishes 
the ground for conferring this significant epithet to the 


1. It is essential to mention in the beginning that the expression 
‘relevant’ has been used as an equivalent to the terms like prakrts, 
vartkya and so forth. These words are synonymous in the realm of 
rhetorics. They are employed to indicate the contextual thing which 
is under actual description. And they are usually resorted to 
represent the object of comparison (upameya). The word ‘irrelevant* 
stands for ‘aprakfta’, ‘avarnya.’ and similar other terms. They are 
universally used to signify the standard of comparisan. Since they 
are denotative of the thing which falls beyond the sphere of the 
context. We are conscious that serious objection may be raised 
against the employment of these two terms. But we have reluctantly 

adopted them due to oat inability of finding out better ones. 
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specific variety of figure of speech 1 2 . It is remarkable that 
the present instance cannot stand as exclsuively disssocia- 
ted from the element of likeness and unlikeness which 
lias acted as raison d’etre of the figure similis even in it. 

i(ll)‘This may be the moon’ ia an example of poetic 
conception. The term ‘this’ signifies the face. So it is 
relevant. The moon as standing for the standard of com¬ 
parison is obviously the ‘irrelevant.’ And in this instance 
the relevant has been presumed as identical with the irrele¬ 
vant. So it belongs to the figure poetic conception*. It 
is notable that this presumed identification between the face 
and the moon attests the existence of similarity and dissimi¬ 
larity between them. So the presence of similis can in no way 
be denied even in the figure of speech styled poetic 
conception. (C M, P. 6) 

(12) ‘Thes is the moon’ is a genuine case of the figure 
hyperbole. Since in this instance the relevant, that is, the 
face has been delineated as if swallowed up by the irrele¬ 
vant, viz. the moon. So it has a claim to be an accredited 
example of hyperbole 3 . It may be stressed that the same 


1. Compare '*Prakpam yam nitidhyk'nyat skdhyate sk tv * 
apahnutih 99 

KP., P. 606 

2. Confer the definition of poetic conception which runs as 
follows, ‘‘Sambhkvanam athotprekik prakttasya samena yat 
KP , P. 584 

3. The Kkoyaprakkii of Mammata has offered the following 
definition of hyperbole : ‘‘Nigtryk’dhyavaslnamtu prakttasya partly* 
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similarity and dissimilarity provide the ground for the 
swallowing up of the face by the moon in the case under 
review. So even this poetic figure cannot arrogate its 
entity as completely independent of similis. (13) ‘The 
moon and the lotus have been vanquished by your face’ 
is an example of the figure of speech depicting similar 
things together (tulyayogitti •. This figure emerges out in the 
case where a quality or an action belonging to either 
relevants or irrelevants has been portrayed only for once. 
In this instance the moon and the lotus are irrelevants. The 
fact of being vanquished has been depicted as equally 
shared by them. And it has been mentioned ouly once 

in the present instance. So it pertains to the rhetorical 
figure depicting similar things together ( tulya yogita \ l . 

Further the £face avowedly resembles the moon and the 
lotus. For it is endowed with beauty and grace perceivable 
in them. On the other hand it differs toto caelo from them 
in all other respects. So the presence of the element of 
similarity and dissimilarity testifies to the fact that it is a 


yat....~.,»vijAeyiL , tiiayoktih ra.” It is needless to point Out that the 
present instance is comprised in the first variety of hyperbole, op. eit. 
P. 628. vide infra, P. 102. 

1. Cp. the Aar iki along with its vpti on the figure tulyayogiti 
which runs as follows. •‘Niyatanam sakrddharmab sa punas' tulya 
yogita. 

Niyat&nam prakarajiikan&m’eva a/>r&karapikS n&m’eva v&, 

KP, PP. 642-43. 
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case of similis in disguise. (CM, P. 6) 

(14)‘At night the moon and your face feel delighted’ 
is an authentic instance of the figure illuminator 
(dipalca). In this example the face is relevant and the moon 
is irrelevant. And both of them are syntactically linked with 
one and identical property in the shape of an action, that is, 
the act of feeling delight. So it exemplifies the figure 
illuminator 1 . It is worthy of mention that even the present 
instance cannot dispense with similarity and dissimilarity 
which vouch for the existence of similis. It is obvious that 
they cannot feel delight simultaneously if they are not 
endowed with the common attribute. (16) ‘I am delighted 
by your face alone and the cakora bird is delighted only 
by the moon’ is a valid case of the figure typical compa. 
risen {prativastwpama ). This instance is constituted of two 
independent sentences. They are (1) ‘I am delighted by your 
fa.ee alone* (2) ‘The cakora bird is delighted only by the 
moon’. The first sentence portrays the object of compari¬ 
son with reference to the second one which portrays the 
standard of comparison. The common property, that is, 
getting delighted is one and identical in respect of the 
object and the standard of comparison depicted by these 
two sentences. In fine the self-same property stands affirmed 


1. The author of the kuvalayi.nanda has defined the figure 
illuminator in the following fashion. (t Vadanti V arqyioarqyanam 
iharmaikyam d'pakatn budhah*’ Op. cit. P, 51. 
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twice by means of the above two sentences. So this is an 
apposite example of typical comparison (prativastup&md,) 1 2 . 
It is too apparent to elucidate that this instance ultimately 
brings home the existence of similis in the following 
manner: ‘As the cakora bird is delighted only by the moon 
so I feel delighted by your face alone’. So it is really the 
case of similis expressed in the garb of the figure typioal 
comparison. ( C M, P. 6 ) 

(16) ‘In the sky the moon and on the earth your face’ 
is an illustration of the figure exemplification ( drstnnta ). 
In this instance the earth and sky, the face and moon and 
the charmingness and brightness have been depioted as 
standing in ‘the relation of reflection and reflected’* And 
this is owing to the close resemblance between the two 
members constituting each distinct pair alluded to above. 
So it is in conformity with the condition of the defi¬ 
nition of exemplification*. Further the existence of *bhe 
relation of reflection and reflected’ operates as indubitable 
evidence of the presence of the figure similis even in the 
case under analysis. And it may be exhibited in the 
following manner. ‘As the'moon looks bright in the sky 
so is your face charming upon the earth’ (17) ‘Your face 
possesses the grace of the moon’ is an accredited example 


1. Compare : •‘Pr&tivasfup&miitu si / Siminy&sjA dvir’ek&sy* 
yatra vakyadvaye sthitih K.P, P. 634. 

2. CP: ‘‘Drstantah punar etesam sarves&m pratibimbanam, 
KP, P. 636. 
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of the figure illustration (nidarsanti) In this instance the 
face has been delineated as possessing the grace of the 
moon. But how is it probable that the face of a lady can 
actually bear the grace of the moon 1 2 ? It is not amenable to 
reason. It can be only accounted for by admitting the 
existence of similis in the following way ‘your face posse¬ 
sses the grace resembling the grace of the moon.’ So it is 
a valid case of illustration (nidarsanU) 1 . (18) ‘Your spotless 
face surpasses the moon ’ is an apposite example of the 
figure vyatireka. The moon is universally acknowledged as 
the standard of comparison with reference to the face which 
is usually depicted as the object of comparison. In this 
instance the face is undoubtedly the other than the standard 
of comparison. Despite this, it has been represented as 
surpassing the moon in the matter of gladdening and the 
like. So it has a legitimate right to belong to the figure 
Vyatireka \ It will be adrum to reiterate that this figure 
of speech too is based on the element of similarity and 
dissimilarity. So the implicit presence of the figure similis 
in it stands proved to the hilt. (CM, P. 6) 


1. Confer the definition of nidariink as has been formulated 
in the kkvyaprakiia. “ Nidariani , abhavan vastusambandha upamapari- 
kalpakafy j“ It is needless to point out that the present instance is 
an accredited example of Padkrtha nidariank Op. Cit. P. 613. 

2. The Kkvyaprakijii of Mammafa has offered the following 
definition of vyatirtka : "upamanad yad anyasya vyatireka h sa eva 

/'» Op. Cit . P. 645 And also compare : "Anyasy'opameyasya 

vyatireka h a dhikyam /“ Loc, cit. P. 645. 
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(19) * The moon along with your face rejoices at 
night’ is an instance of the figure connected description 
( sahokti ). ‘The fact of rejoicing at night' is the exclusive 
property of the moon which is distinct from the face. 
But it is attributed to the face by the inherent power of 
the expression along with (saha) as employed in the 
example. So it is a valid case of the figure connected 
description (sahokti) 1 . It transpires on scrutiny that the moon 
and the face are undoubtedly possessed with a common 
attribute, namely, extraordinary lustre. So the similis 
obviously serves as the background of the present figure 
of speech. (20) ‘Your face is beautified with the spot of 
black eyes and adorned by the beam of smile’ is an accre¬ 
dited instance of the figure model metaphor (sam&sokti). 
In this instance the face is relevant. It cannot mean 
the moon in a direct manner. But it (face) has been 
accompanied by two adjectives. They are : (1) beautified 
with the spot of black eyes and (2) adorned by the 
beam of smile. And both of these adejetives are applica¬ 
ble to both the relevant and the irrelevant, viz. the face 
and the moon with equal propriety* So the face with 
the cooperation of these adjectives paves the way for the 
suggestion of the irrelevant, that is, the moon. And the 
meaning of the instance ultimately culminates in the form 
of similis mentioned below Your face like the moon is 


1. Cf. 5a sahoktih sah&rthasya bal&dekam dvivaca&am /” 
KP, P. 672. 
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beautified with the spot of black eyes and adorned by 
the beam of smile. So it is an illustration of model meta¬ 
phor 1 . It is needless to repeat that this poetic figure too 
is a distinct type of similis depicted in a circuitous way. 
(CM, P.6) 

(21) ‘Your face is similar to the lotus in which the 
power ( of blooming ) has been infused and like the moon 
in which the power (of shining) has been infused by the 
sun’ is an example of paronomasia. In this instanoe there 
is the pun on the word abja which signifies the lotus and 
the moon. Both of them are universally recognised as 
the standard of comparison in respect of the word face 
standing for the object of comparison. The adjective, viz. 
Harirtfxhita&aktina is conformable to both the lotus and 
the moon in the way above indicated. And consequently 
the present instance is capable to convey multiple 
meanings without involving any contradiction. So it is 
entitled to exemplify the figure paronomasia 2 . It deserves 
to be inculcated that the instance of this poetic figure 
too cannot remain precluded from the domain of the 


1. The definition of model metaphor has been offered in the 
following manner “ ParoktiPbhadakai^ Mstaih samksoktfy /” 
KP, P. 611. 

2. Confer the kirikft along with its Vttti as has been mentioned 
in the ka.oyaprakd.ia ; ‘Sleiafy ja oa kye ckajmin ya.tr'knckarthata. bhavet / 
Ek&rtha prah^a<fa£anam‘#t>a (abdanam yatra neka ( rthafy sa ilesajv* // 
OP. cit, P. 609. 
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figure similis as it is possessed of the term similar 
(spdrfa) expressive of similitude. (22). ‘The moon is 
rendered .listless in front of the face’ is a genuine 
case of the figure vicarious praise ( aprastuta prasamsH ). 
Since the meaning of this instance narrates the irrele¬ 
vant. It ultimately suggests the portraiture of the 
relevant in the way stated below : ‘Even the cupid has 
been surpassed by the beauty of your face’. This occurs 
due to the fact that the present instance may have been 
uttered by some one in order to speak highly of the 
majesty of a king. So the suggestion of the relevant has 
taken place on the basis of the depiction of the 
irrelevant in the case under review. Consequently it 
has got a claim to belong to the figure vicarious praise 1 . 
It is notable that * the elation-of-reflection and refle¬ 
cted ’ has provided the ground for the emergence of 
the suggestion as referred to above. And it bears out the 
existence of the similis even in the present poetic figure. 
(CM, P.6) 

But according to Jagannatha the citation of this sen¬ 
tence, viz. ‘the moon is rendered listless in front of the 
face’ as an authentic instance of vicarious praise ( apra¬ 
stuta prabamsH) betrays his immatured knowledge of the 
aphorism of grammar. The plain fact is this. The word 


1. Compare : ", AprastutaprelamsS. yS. s& saiva prastutiirayO. /*’ 
And also cf. the Vrtti ‘•Apr&karauikasy’a.bhidhanena praktr anikasy’- 
akupo’prastutapraiamsi /** KP, P. 618, 
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puratah occurs in it and signifies ‘in front of* in it. It 
transpires on scrutiny that this word is formed by the 
nominal suffix tas as affixed to the nominal base pura 
which invariably conveys the sense of nagara (city). In 
such a case, the alleged instance is liable to be expressed 
in the following form: ‘The moon is rendered listless by 
the city of the face’. And it admittedly involves the charge 
of improbability. It deserves to be stressed that the word 
‘pura’ expressing the meaning of ‘in front of' cannot be 
discovered in the existing vocabulary of Sanskrit literature. 
The word ‘ puma■’ signifies ‘in front of’ and takes the 
suffix ‘as’ after it. And due to its association with ‘as* 
it becomes supplanted by pur ending in *r’ in compliance 
with the dictum of panini, viz. PftrvTidhardvardndmasi- 
puradhava&caisdm 5. 3. 39 1 . Accordingly, the complete 
word ought to be purah and this is capable of expressing 
the meaning intended to be understood by Appaya Diksita. 
So the word under context cannot be puratah. And its 
usage in the above sense is obviously a case of misappro¬ 
priation. It is in deference to this fact that the great poet 
kalidasa has used the word purah instead of puratah in 
the verse mentioned below” Annum purah pabyasi Devada- 
rum (Do you see this divine tree in front of yours ?) 


1. Cf. the vrtti of this aphorism which is mentioned below : 
Ebkyo'stktyarthc 'si pratyayah syat tadyoge c'aisam kramat pur t adh, av 
ityidefah syuh /*• Ibid, 
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et. seq l >\ So it is clear that the word puratah as used in 
the sense of ‘in front of’ by Appaya Diksita only proves 

his ignorance of grammatical norm 2 . 

Moreover the instance, which follows, equally shares 
the same blame. It runsi This one with his beauty, 
youth, loveliness and more attractive form behaves him¬ 
self like one bearing the arrows of flowers in front of the 
ladies possessed with the deer-like eyes’*. It has been 
oited by Appaya Diksita as an instance of similis with the 
ellipsis of words expressive of similitude and the object 
of comparison. In this instance also the W'ord puratah, has 
been used with the same purpose of securing the meaning 
‘in front of*. And the grammatical inconsistency of this 
word with reference to this meaning has already been laid 
bare in an exhaustive manner. So this verse of Appaya 
Diksita stands infected by its association with the word 
puratah which is grammatically incorrect. Further the 
eminent grammarians have categorically asserted that 
the expression puratah employed in these following phrases 
is downright error due to its non-compliance with the 
rules of grammar. And these phrases are: (1) Patya 
puratah paratah {in front of and behind the husband ), (2) 


1. Rv, canto 2, il. 36. And also confer the commentary of 

Mallinitha upon this line : “puro‘gr&to'mum DevadHrum pa.sya.si iti. 
AaAuh /“ Ibid. 

2. RG. PP, I7W72, 
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Xtmiyam caranom dadhdti puratah (placet one's own foot 
in front of) and (3) puratah, sudati samugatam mUm (the 
lady with fine teeth comes in front of me after my arrival) 
and so forth. It is too obvious to elaborate that all these 
phrases are constructed with the word puratah which is 
expressive of the meaning *in front of’ in them. So 
these are the outcome of the ignorance of grammatical 
principle 1 . 

In this way this unique figure of speech styled similis 
undergoes manifold transformations in the shape of diffe¬ 
rent figures of speech 2 . “As the knowledge of Brahman 


1. RG. PP. 171-72 

2. It is a pleasant surprise to find that John Stuart Mill in his 
system of Logic has thrown a flood of light on the concept of likeness 
Which constitutes the vital element of similis. A critical reflection 
reveals that a very minute difference is discernible in the different 
grades of likeness. The resemblance of a portrait or a landscape to 
its original induces a feeling of likeness. But it differs 
from the notion of likeness when one person mimics 
another. The relation in which Priam stood to Hector, namely, 
that of father and son, resembles the relation in which Philip stood 
to Alexander. Undeniably this feeling of likeness differs totocaelo 
from the two cases of likeness referred to above. But it is shocking 
to find that all of them pass under the name of likeness. Besides 
it is a felt fact that likeness between two things admits of different 
degrees. When it esists in the highest degree of all, amounting to 
undistinguishableness, it is often called identity, and the two similar 
things are said to be the same. I do not want to multiply instances. 
Th© learned logician has made a reference to it in a different context. 
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results in the knowledge of this varied universe so the 
knowledge of the figure similfo culminates in the know¬ 
ledge of the world of poetic figure, and so this poetic 
figure along with all its varieties is considered ad 
iniHittn”. 


The vast variety of likeiless has been emphasised with persuasive 
eloquence by him. I refer to PP 45, 46 of the above mentioned work 
for further light on the present topic. 



An Exposition Of The Citramlmansa 
CHAPTER Ill 

Definitions of similis propounded by the 
predecessors of Appaya Dikfita criticised. 

SECTION I 

The definition of the figure similis has been framed 
by the older rhetorician in the following fashion: ‘The 
common property which is charming and subsisting in 
the two entities which possess the capacity of standing 
for the standard and the object of comparison accounts 
for calling it the figure similis by the literati who know 
the essence of poetry’ 1 . The present definition has placed 
emphasis upon the compliance of two conditions. They 
are: (1) The two entities should invariably possess the 
capacity of standing for the object and the standard of 
comparison in conformity with the acknowledged poetic 
convention and (2) the common property depicted as abiding 
in them must be elegant in its essential nature. Now the 
common property residing in the entities which are 


1. Confer the definition of the figure similis as has been set 
forth in the KftvyVlahkllra Saihgrah of Udbhata. It is stated 
*YUiecetohUirislXdharmyam upam'Knopameyayofl / 

Mitho vxbhinna kkladiiabdayor upama tu tat 9 // 

OP.cit . P. J8 t 
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bereft of the capacity as alluded to above cannot consti¬ 
tute similis qua poetic figure. So the averment, viz. ‘your 
face is graceful like the lily ’ and so forth cannot be the 
valid instance of the figure similis. Since the two 
entities lily and the face, lack the capacity of being 
depicted as the standard and the object of comparison 
in conformity with the established poetic convention. 
And consequently the common property portrayed as 
abiding in them cannot serve the basis of the figure 
similis. (CM, P. 7). 

Furthermore, it is possible that the alleged two enti¬ 
ties may be endowed with the capacity of st andin g for 

the standard and the object of comparison. Despite 
this, the common property belonging to them may be 
rendered unfascinating by the portrayal of ‘the fact of 
being brute matter of fact’, substancehood and the like. 
And it can in no way be employed as the gronnd of the 
figure similis due to its non-compliance with the second 
condition. On the contrary, the common property which 
is elegant and capable to inspire gratification can alone 
make the emergence of the figure similis possible. Since 

all rhetorical figures are bound to conform to the uni¬ 
versally admitted poetic convention. Consequently they 

can reach the status of embellishments only when they 
an competent to render poetry sublime and graceful. 
So (1) the description ‘the gayal (gavaya) 1 resembles the 

1. The word gavaya means the Gayal (a species of ox, Bos-gaoaeus 
acmeously classed by Hindu writers as a species of deer; cf. 
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cow’ is not a case of similis qua poetic figure. Because 
the oommon property depicted as subsisting in the cow 
and the gayai may partake the character of either ‘the 
fact of being the brute matter of fact’ or substancehood. 
So it is obviously devoid of eharmingess. And this fact 
debars its inclusion under the realm of the figure 
similis. (2) The statement ‘the vuhika 1 is an ox’ is not 
an example of the figure metaphor. For both are 
substances, pure and simple. And the common property 
serving as the ground of their assumed identification is 
necessarily bereft of poetic delicacy. So it cannot 
promote the instance to the rank of a recognised rheto¬ 
rical figure. ( CM, P. 7) 

(3) The depiction ‘Is it a tree stump or a person ?’ 
cannot be an illustration of poetic doubt. Since the doubt 
arising at the sight of these two substances is unfascina- 


mrga)\ the female gayai, cf, the vartika '* Y opadhapratiesdhe haya 
gavaya mukaya ma.nusya.matsya.nam aprotiqedhah ” under the aphorism 
of Prlnini Jattr astn visayad ayopadhat t 4, 1, 63." It also 
signifies the m 'nkey-chief. l ' Kotik at avrtau c’npi gajo gavaya eoa ea / 
Vanarendrau mahavjryau prthak pfthag ad^syatum” jj 

Mbh. 3,267,3 

1. Cf. ‘'Paneinatk sindhuMsthAnZm n&dtnllm ye’ntarttirinh / 

Tan dhagmbihySji aaucin v&tSkin api varjayet’* // 

Kam i Chap, 44 £1. 7. And also Vide 'IVahii, cm. nfinja 
.i .. .S ca. pipiiayam piltCokau j 

fay or apatyam vahjka nai’sa sjstih Prajapate^*’ // 

Ibid. 41 cd-42ab. 
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ting in character. So it is not entitled to be accounted 
as an instance of poetic doubt. (4) The assertion based on 
illusory perception, namely, ‘It is silver’ is not a case of 
the figure illusion. Since the illusory perception of silver 
has been engendered with reference to a real piece of shell. 
And undeniably both the silver and the shell are mere 
substances in their intrinsic worth. So the portraiture 
of this illusion cannot confer grace and beauty upon 
the instance elevating it to the status of an embellishment. 
(5) The depiction ‘This is not serpent’ is not an 
illustration of the figure concealment. Since it porfrays 
the concealment of only the brute matter of fact. 
So it has failed to bestow the poetic elegance on the 
instance referred to above. (6) The statement 'Fatty 
Devadatta does not eat during day time’ cannot be an 
example of the figure periphrasis 1 Fattiness and abstention 
from taking food are apparently incompatible. So it is 
intended to be described that Devadatta takes food during 
night. This circumlocutory mode of expression conveys 
only the brute matter of fact. It is absolutely destitute 
of the strikingness. So it has forfeited its right to be 
called the figure periphrasis. (7) The assertive sentence 


1. Mammata has set forth the definition of periphrasis in the 
kivjapraka&a as mentioned below : «* PHry\yoktanx vink vacyavacakat- 

vena yadvacah” jj 


OP. Cit, P; 680. 
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‘The hill contains fire’ is not an illustration 1 of the figure 
inference. This figure of speech is constituted by the 
depiction of two entities standing in the relation 
of the probans and the probandum. This instance 
cannot pretend to be considered as an authentic 
case of the figure inference. For it is not endowed with 
grace and elegance which constitute the inmost nature 
of an embellishment. (CM, P. 7) 

(8) The statement ‘ He is Devadatta’ is not an ins¬ 
tance of the figure reminiscence. The recollection of 
Devadatta takes place at the sight of another person 
who is similar to him. Its claim to be accounted as an 
example of the figure reminiscence is liable to be summa¬ 
rily dismissed. Since there is depiction of only ‘the 
brute matter of fact’ in it. It is bereft of charmingness 
and as such falls beyond the sphere of an embellishment. 
(9) The ordainment, viz. * Tas, thas, tha and mip are 
substituted by tom, tarn, ta and am (Pan. su. 3, 4, 101)’ 
is not an illustration of the figure symmetrical 2 . In 
this case both the groups of affixes have been set forth 
in a definite order. But it fails to produce delicate 
beauty which is the veritable soul of an embellishment. 


1. Compare ‘‘Anumanam tad uktam yat sadhyasadhanayor- 
vacah /" KP, P. 696. 

2. The definition of the figure symmetrical runs as follows. 
‘ 'y ath5 sarilkhyam kramejf’aiva kramikanam samanvayah /'• 

KP, P, 660. 
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(10) The statement * The father has arrived along with 
the son* is not an illustration of the figure connected 
description. In this instance the aot of arriving is 
exclusively connected with the father. But by the in¬ 
herent power of the expression along with this act of 
arriving has been accomplished by both the father and 
the son. Despite this, it is not entitled to bear the 
designation of the figure connected description. For 
it is conspicuous by the absence of elegance which is 
the essence of an embellishment. (11) The assertion 
* He went without that person’ cannot be an example of 
private description (vinokti) 1 . Since there is the descri¬ 
ption of * tha brute matter of fact’ in it. So it is 
entirely devoid of the poetic charm which is the vital 
element of an embellishment (CM, P. 7) 

(12) The description “s veto dhavatV * is not an 
instance of the figure double entendre. It expresses two 

meanings (1) the leper washes and (2) the dog runs 
from here. These two meanings arise due to the presence of 
pun upon both the words of the present instance. The 
position deserves elucidation. The word s vetah may be 
disjoined as follows ‘s va itah\ It means ‘the dog from 
here’. If the word is not split up, it signifies a leper. 
The word dhd,vati means (1) washes (2) runs. So it 
apparently appears an instance of the figure double ente¬ 
ndre. But it is excluded from its scope due to the absence 

1. Compare : ‘‘Vinoktlh si vini’nyena yatra'inyaji san na 
a’Mral) I' KP, P r 673, 
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of charmingness. Other similar instances are to he 
deducible in the way indicated above. (C.Jf, P.7) 

Criticism of die present definition of the figure 
similis 

In the present context the following issue deserves 
close examination. It may be asked “what is the utility of 
the adjectival phrase ‘in the two entities’ as occurring in the 
body of the definition”? The opponent may put forward il i 
plausible plea that it has been employed with a view to 
excluding the figure self-comparison from the scope of aimi\is. 
Since this figure consists in the description of similarity of 
an object with its own self. And as such in this specific 
type of figure of speech, the common property is port¬ 
rayed as residing in the self-same entity. But the present 
definition of similis requires two entities as the subs¬ 
trata of the common property. So by means of the 
exclusion of self-comparison, the alleged adjectival 
phrase warrants its employment. But even then this 
definition is vitiated due to its ‘ over-extension’ to the 
figures of speech styled converse and reciprocal simile. 
The position stands in need of elaboration. The 
figure converse occurs in the case where the standard 
of comparison is imagined as the object of comparison. 
And the figure reciprocal simile consists in 
delineating the two entities as the objects of 
comparison by succession. Both these rhetorical 
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figures hinge upon the two entities for residence of the 
common property serving as the ground of similarity. 
So their exclusion cannot be achieved even by the 
insertion of the adjectival phrase referred to above. 
Consequently the charge of over-extension remains urn 
obviated. (CM, P.7) 

It cannot be contended that similis is competent to 
inolude within its range the two preceding rhetorical 
figures due to the delineation of similarity in both of them. 
Since in such a oase, even the figure self-comparison will 
claim its comprisal in its fold on identical ground. So the 
adjectival phrase ‘in two entitit s’ is rendered as devoid 
of utility. Now in the light of the present discourse it is 
transparent that the definition of similis as prcpotirdrd by 
the author of the Kivyaprolasa shares the same fate. 
Since the learned author has affirmed that the essential 
nature of the figure similis implies similarity effected by 
the common property subsisting in two numeri ally 
different entities. And according to the view of the 
author, the employment of the expression ‘in two numerically 
different entities’ entails the exclusion of self-comparison 
from the purview of this definition of similis. But the 
delineation of similarity has already been indicated as the 
ground of inclusion of the figures converse and reciprocal 
simile under the domain of similis. And in this eventuality 
lie definition of similis propounded in the kuvyaprakuia 
w.ll comprehend even the figure self-comparison. For this 

i^ure will ajso claim to be based on similarity ©fleeted 
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by the common property. Consequently the charge of over¬ 
extension against the definition of similis framed in the 
KavyaprJcasa will be inevitable. So the expression in 
‘two numerically different entities’ foisted in Mammata’s 
definition of similis is without avail.( CM, P. 7) 

A fresh plea has been put forward by the opponent. 
The figure similis tabes place only in tl e event of the 
delineation of the common property which is possible to all 
intents and purposes. And the figure self-comparison 
stands jrrelvdtd on the ground that it is bereft of such a 
common jroperty. Since common property necessitates 
the presence of two entities standing for the standard and 
the object of comparison. But in self-com pa risen the one and 
identical entity is depicted as both the standard and the 
object of comparison. So there is not the slightest 
possibility of the incidence of common property in it. 
And as a result, it will check its illegitimate inclusion 
under the compass of similis. Besides, it will equally 
prevent the unwarranted comprehension of converse and 
reciprocal simile in it. And the reason is not far to seek 
Firstly ^ ’the moon is like your face’ is an instance of 
converse. In it the moon has been assumed as an object 
of comparison. But it is an avowed standard of compari¬ 
son due to its superiority in comparison to the face. So the 
common property supposed to reside in them is manifestly 
devoid of the element of possibility. And analogous is the 
case with reciprocal simile. It demands elucidation. ‘Your 
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face is like the moon and the moon is like your face.* It 
mfly be bisected into two rotations. They are. (l)your face 
is like the moon and (2) the moon is like your face. The 
two entities (1) the moon and (2) the face have alterna¬ 
tely been depicted as the standard and the object of 
comparison in the first and the second rotation. So the 
common property portrayed as subsisting in them is purely 
imaginary in character. It cannot claim to be factually 
possible in its own right. The net result may be summed 
up as follows. The exclusion of these three rhetorical 
figures from the domain of similis will be secured by 
resorting to the amendment elaborated above. (C M, P. 8) 
But this advocacy cannot be the solvent of the 
present impasse. Because the introduction of the possible 
common property in place of imaginary one will make 
the confusion worse confounded. The reason is obvious. 

The definition of similis is narrowed down to such an 
extent that it fails to include f similis based on the 
common property imagined by the poet’ To take a 

concrete instance of it. ‘Your fame white like the female 
swan immerges in the heavenly Ganges’. In this instance 

two entities (1) the fame and (2) the female swan have 
been depicted as the object and the standard of com¬ 
parison. The common property in the shape of white¬ 
ness is delineated as subsisting in them. It is exclu¬ 
sively the product of the flight of the poetic imagination. 
It cannot be a possibility in any cone* ival le ways. 
So its non-inclusion will amount to the forfeiture t f its 
right to be oaljed the figure similis. (CM, P. 8) 
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Moreover the definition of similis will be vitiated 
due to its ‘over-extension’ to the cases of defective similis. 
It occurs in the event of difference in gender and 
number between the object and the standard of com¬ 
parison. One concrete instance will bring home the 
present allegation. 

‘The moon ( eaidrah) is white like the female swan 
(hamsl) and the sky ( nabhah ) is clear like lakes (saramsi/. 
Admittedly this verse is competent to comply with the 
two conditions afc prescribed in the alleged definition of 
similis. It is bifurcated into two parts. They are (1) 
the moon is white like the female swan and (2) the sky 
is dear like lakes. The pairs of entities depicted in 
the two parts possess the capacity of stendirg for the 
standards and the objects of comparison. The common 
properties in the shape of(l) whiteness and (2) clearness 
are also charming beyond the shadow of doubt. But 
in the first part, the moon ( candrah) which is the object 
of comparison has been used in the masculine gender. 
And the female swan ( hamsi ) which is the standard of 
comparison has been employed in the feminine gender as 
is evident from the present verse. In the second part 
the sky ( n'ibhah) which is the object of comparison is in 
singular number. The word lakes ( sardmsi) is in plural 
number and this has been depicted as the standard of 
eomparison. Therefore it involves comparison between 
two entities which are different in number. The upshot 
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of the above discussion is this. The illegitimate inclusion 
of these types of defective similis within the sweep of 
the present definition cannot be prevented by the terms 
employed in it. So the definition under review suffers 
from the charge of ‘over extension’ with reference to 
these instances. (CM, P. 8) 

Further the suggested similis qua dhvani which will 
be exemplified later on is liable to be illegally comprised 
in the present definition of similis. Since the instance 
of this type of similis conforms to all the conditions as 
laid down in this definition. So its illegitimate inclusion 
is bound to expose this definition to the allegation of 
unwarranted extension. It cannot be contended that the 
suggested similis qua dhvani stands on a par with pure 
embellishment. Since it is the objective of embellish* 
ment, that is, something to be embellished by an embe¬ 
llishment. The suggested similis qua dhvani bears the 
designation of the embellishment. But it is not unexcep¬ 
tionable. Because it is the objective of embellishment. 
And in comparison to an embellishment it occupies a 
superior position. Therefore designate similis which is a 
simple embellishment as dhvani involves palpable con¬ 
tradiction. And consequently the traditional maxim styled 
Brahmana sramana is called into requisition to evade 
this predicament. The word sramana means a Buddhist 
monk. A Brahmin after his ordination to the order of 
the Buddhist monks oeases to be oalled as such. Sub¬ 
sequently to call him a Brahmana sramana amount# *9 
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a palpable contradiction. But this is made in order to 
lay emphasis upon his previous social status 1 . Analogous 
is the case with the suggested similis qua dhvani. The 
conferment of the designation of dhvani on similis serves 
to bring into prominence its original character in the 
form of mere embellishment. But in reality similis as a 
simple embellishment differs toto caelo from the suggested 
similis qua dhvani (CM, P. 8) 

Now the opponent makes a plea that the aforesaid 
definition of similis is universal in character. And as 
a result of this, the defective similis, the faultless similis, 
the objective of embellishment and the embellishment 
itself will usually be comprised within the scope of it. 
Thus he takes recourse to this defensive argument for 
the purpose to avoid the charge of over-extension 
against this definition. But in such a case the two 
predicaments, viz. (1) capacity of two entities stand- 


1. Compare “Tatra pratiyamfinasya tSvad dvau bhedau laukikah 
ks.vyavy'Sp'O.raika gocara't ce'ti / Laukiko yah sva\abda vficyatfim kaduci 
dadhilete, sa ca vidhinisedhndyaneka prakfi.ro vastu iabden‘ocyate / 
So'pi dvividhall-yall pur vain kufipi vfikyfirthe' lahkfirabhfivam upamd.di rupa- 
tayn'nvabhtlt t idfimm tv‘analankfira rupa' ev'&nyatra gunibhfivfibhfivat t sa 
pUrva pratyabhijkfinabalfid alamkfii a dhvanir iti vyapadiiyate BrVhmana 

hramar.a nyHyena.” DL. Locana, PP. 50-51 And also cf “Yathfi kascana 
prathamato BrfihminobFittlotl' nantaraih iramanatoam ( Bauddha samnyTLsi- 
toa.h) prfiptopi bhUta purvasa hjHfinusfirer.a Brfihmar.aiti yyapadilyate t 
tathUL prakrte'pi pttrvam ayam alamkfira a sld ity'et&oatH alamkira vyapa- 
<}cia iti bhava^/' Ibid. 
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ing for the standard and the object of comparison and 
(2) charmingness of the common property as introduced 
in the above definition of similis would be entirely super¬ 
fluous. Since even the similis which is defective due to 
its no-conforming to the accredited poetic convention 
and the rest would be included within the terms of the 
definition of siniilis. So the present definition of siniilis 
has been controverted in the way above indicated. 
(CM, P. 8) 

SECTION II 

A critique of definition of similis set forth 
by Vidyanatha 

The definition of similis as has been propouneded by 
Vidyanatha in his Prata\)arudrayaiobhVii.ana is exposed 
to serious objections. Ibis definition may be reproduced 
verbatim : ‘When the resemblance of the relevant ( i. e. 
under portrayal) with the other ( i. e. the irrelevant ) 
which is self-subsistent, distinct ( from the relevant ) and 
complying with ( accredited poetic convention ) is depicted 
only once by means of common property and standing as 
directly expressed, it is designated the figure smilis 1 
In this definition of similis the expression ‘self-subsistent’ 
is employed in order to exclude the figure poetic conception 
from the scope of its operation. Since in this figure of speech 
the irrelevant, i. e. the standard of comparison owes 
its existence to the imagination of the poet. So it is 


1. Vide PR. 254. 
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destitute of the element of self-subsistence. The adjective 
‘distinct’ is inserted in order to rule out the figure 
self-comparison. Since in this figure of speech the stan¬ 
dard and the object of comparison are one and iden¬ 
tical in their essential nature. So they cannot claim 
to be distinct from each other. The expression ‘com¬ 
plying with’ is intended to preclude the different varieties 
of defective similis. To make an elaboration. This ex. 
pression shuts out all types of similis which are defective 

due to the presence of inherent blemishes. They are * (1) 
non- compliance with the poetic convention and(2)the diffe¬ 
rence between the standard and the object of comparison 
in respect of gender and number. And this position has 
already been elucidated in the preceding section of the 
present chapter. (CM, P. 8) 

The proviso ‘by means of common property’ exclu¬ 
des the figure double entendre from the sphere of this 
definition. To cite an instance of it. ‘This city which 

is with indistinct noise ( sa-kdiakala) has now beoome 
like the disc of the moon which i« complete with all 
its digits (s akala-kala) 1 . In this instance and also in similar 
others, the word ‘like’ expresses only the verbal resemblance. 
It does not express the resemblance as based on the common 


u KP, P 521; AM. 223; AK. P. 14, P. 245. 
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property in the shape of quality and action. As a result 
of this, this illustration cannot conform to the condition, 
namely, ‘by means of common property’ as laid down 
by Vidyanatha in the definition of similis. So the present 
instance cannot be included under the terms oi the 
alleged definition of similis. The expression, that is, ‘the 
resemblance of the relevant with the irrelevant’ shuts 
out the figure converse ( pratlpa ) from the domain of 
similis. Since in converse there is the delineation of 
resemblance of the irrelevant with the relevant. But the 
case is reverse in similis. The phrase, namely, ‘the'•resembl¬ 
ance depicted only once’ has been inserted with a view to 
precluding the figure reciprocal similis from the range 
of similis. For in reciprocal simile, the resemblance is 
not depicted only once but in succession. The caveat 
‘resemblance standing as directly expressed’ is intended 
to exclude the suggested similis from the jurisdiction of 
the figure similis. Because in a case of suggested similis, 
the resemblance remains directly unexpressed. It becomes 
apprehended by the function of suggestion. So the lack 
of direct expressibility debars its inclusion within the 
compass of similis 1 . ( CM, PP. 8-9 ) 


1. Cp Vicyam it/anena pratJyamnaupamyTmm rSpaka samdtha bhrin* 
timadullekhSpahnava-tulyayogit a dlpaka prativaslUpamn dfatsnta sahokti vyati. 
rtka nidariammm vailakeanyam. Tathlhi rUpake samlitsdhikaranyunyatta ',. 
nupapattys sidrtyam laksyate iti n‘opam kintu rUpakah. SaihdeJu mukhs 
csnirayoh pvaspanbhtda pralUefia sadsdeha nibandkanUyMnupapattjt 
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But this definition stands assailed by an array of 
unanswerable objections. In the above definition of 
similis ‘the adjective’ 6elf-subsistent’ is inserted with a 
view to ruling out the figure poetic conception. But it is 
entirely out of point. Since in poetic conception the use 
of the term like ( iva ) serves the purpose of indicating 
the possibility of identity, etc. of the object and the 
standard of comparison. And in such a case the 
resemblance is not intended to be expressed. This fact 
alone renders the exclusion of poetic conception from the 
terms of the propounded definition of similis. In order 
to validate the above argument, the viewpoint of 
Cakravarti is put forward thus : “when this part, i. e. ( 
the standard of comparison is brought into being 
from popular notion, then it is the case of pure similis as 
in this context the word ‘like’ is the expressive of 
similitude. Again when this standard of comparison is 
not substantiated by popular notion and has been brought 
to pass by poet’s imagination, then it is the case of poetic 
conception pure and simple, for in it the word ‘like’ 
imports possibility ( of identity )\ Even in common 
parlance the word ‘like’ is found as signifying possibility 


sidfsyam hksipyate tatah sa.hdehak. Bhr&ntimati mukhe candrabuddhih 
tandrasadriya,h vini na sambhauati iti sddrjyzktepM bhrnntimat. Mukhe 
candra kamala padbrthatlXropail shdfsyhdrte na sambhauati iti sadr.jynkalpanftd 
ulltkhhlamknra ity'adik 1 '. PR. PP. 256-57. 

i. AK.P. U. 
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of identity. To take an illustration. ‘He standing at a 
distance appears like Devadatta’. In this example the 
word ‘like’ is indicative of possibility of identity of the 
person with Devadatta. The sum and substance is this. The 
preclusion of poetic conception from the scope of the 
present definition of similis has been made possible by 
other means above indicated. So the adjective self- 
subsistent employed for the self-same purpose is rendered 

completely inappropriate ( CM, P. 9 ) 

Moreover how can it be possible that poetic conception 

will be shut out from the range of the propounded 
definition of similis by the expression ‘self-subsistent’ ? 
Since in the very illustration of poetic conception as cited 
by the opponent (Vidyanatha), the standard of comparison, 
that is, the moon is self-subsistent in character. Let it be 

confirmed by a concrete example.’ May the young king 
named kakatindra shine gladdening the people in the 

world by his own brilliance like the moon who as if by 
forsaking the sky has descended down upon the surface 
of the earth on the plea that there was no permanent 
fullness 1 . There is no shadow of doubt that the moon 
portrayed as the standard of comparison is self-subsistent 
in its essential nature. So the expression ‘self-subsistent’ 
fails to exclude this instance and is evidently laid open to 
the objection of superfluity. The opponent may put 
forward a fresh plea in his defence. In the instance 
under reference there is a clear case of poetic 


1. Vide PR. P. 285' 
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imagination. It is expressed in the form that the moon 
by forsaking the sky has descended down upon 
the surface of the earth 1 So the standard of 
comparison cannot be considered as seif-subsistent in any 
possible ways. And consequently the alleged expression 
is rendered congruous on the fact that the present instance 
remains excluded from the scope of the definition under 
review. (CM, P. 9) 

But even the above plea cannot defend the position 
of the opponent. Since the present definition of similis will 
involve the fallacy of ‘non-extension’ with reference to the 
instance of similis per impossibility ( asambhavitopamft ). 
Let it be elucidated by a concrete illustration. ‘The harsh 
speech iss u in g from this month is, as it were, the poison 
from the orbit of the moon and fire from the sandal-paste 
and so it is designated similis per impossibility 2 . In this 
example the expression ‘issuance of harsh speech from this 
mouth’ has been depicted as the object of comparison. 
The expressions, namely, (1) the immanation of poison 
from the orbit of the moon and (2) that of fire from the 
sandal-paste have been portrayed as the standards of 
comparison. It is remarkable that the poison and the fire 
are self subsistent in character. But the immanation 
from the oibit of the moon and the sandal-paste have 


1. Confer the commentary designated Ratn&pafa which explains 
“Atr'endoh kforitalnvattt nasya kaoikalpitatoid utprektjS visayatvam“ ibid 

P. 285. 

2. Vide KD. Chap^ §1. 39. (reads p&vakab for CUnalah ); A.K., 

P.U* 
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exclusively been brought to pass by the fiat of poetio 
imagination. So the allegation in question becomes 
substantiated on the ground that the present illustration is 
divested of its legitimate inclusion under the compass 
of the above definition of similis. Further the figure 
similia in which the standard of comparison exists only in 
poets* imagination will entirely be excluded from the 
jurisdiction of similia. To cite a relevant illustration. 'If 
both the streams of the Heavenly Ganges in distinction 
were to pour out in the sky, then alone his chest blue like 
the Tamala (leaves) and wearing the necklace of pearls can 
be similised with it (the sky) 1 . In this instance the standard 
of comparison, namely, ‘the sky in the event of the 
pouring out of the two distinct streams of Heavenly 
Ganges into it’ stands purely as an image of poet’s 
imagination. Consequently the present instance is bound to 
be ruled out by the adjective self-subsistent as employed 
in the definition under review. So the insertion of this 
adjective is rendered devoid of utility (C M, P. 9) 

Inappropriateness of the Insertion of the 
expression 'distinct* 

Now even the employment of the adjective ‘distinct’ 
in this definition with a view to ruling out self-comparison is 
obviously inappropriate. Because the scope of it is 
bouud to remain inadequate to comprehend unitary 

similia < upapadakopamn) within it. Let it be elucidated by 


1. SV f Canto 3 > il 8; SKB f P 50. P. 413 breads tad opamiyeta 
for ten'opamlyeta); KNS, P. 296: P. 192; fiK,?. 12; KRS, 4.3. 10 
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an apt illustration. ‘Snow has not effaced the glory of that 
^rhich is the source of inn mereHe jevels, for cne defect 
becomes submerged in the aggregation of merits like the 
black spot in the rays of the moon 1 . In this instance the 
expressin ‘one defect in the aggregation of merits’ has been 
portrayed as the object of comparison. The black 
spot in the rays of the moon haB been delineated as the 
standard of comparison. The common property, namely, 

the fact of heing sub merged’ is depict* d as residing in 
them. It deserves mention that the object of comparison 
is ‘the defect and merits’ which have a universal reference. 
The standard of comparison, Tiz. ‘the Mack spot in the rays 
of the moon 1 refers to individual defect and merits. That 
is to say, the black spot represents defect snd the rays of 
the moon represent merits. And the individual is bound 
to be subsumed in the universal in normal circumstances, 
Conequently the standard of comparison, namely, the black 
spot in the rays of the moon’ cannot claim to be distinct 
from the object of comparison, viz. one defect in the aggre¬ 
gation of merits,’ So the inclusion of this instance under 
the domain of similis is obviously thwarted by the use of the 
adjective distinct in the present definition. And the charge 
of ‘non-extension’ against this definition is rendered 
inevitable. (CM, pp. 9-10) 


1. KS canto 1, fl. 3; AS, P. 140; KUV. ; P. 144; RG, P. 215/ 
AK,P.13 t P, 320 f 
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Now the opponent trots up the plea that the fact of 
being the standard of comparison stands determined by the 
determinant of the standard of comparison. It (the determi¬ 
nant of the standard of comparison) differs from the 
determinant of the object of comparison. To be more pre¬ 
cise. It is indisputable that the standard and the object 
of comparison are identical due to referring to the 
individual and universal character respectively. But the 
determinant of the standard of comparison maintains its 
distinctness from the determinant of the object of compari¬ 
son. And this provides the ground of difference between the 
standard and the object of comparison. So the charge of too 
narrowness against the definition under review is inspired 
by a captious spirit. (C M, P. 10) 

But even this emendation of the opponent is not tena¬ 
ble. Since the definition under review will be vitiated due 
to its non-extension to the girdle simile. To take an example 
of it. *(Oking !) your hand being filled up with water-drops 
used in making a continuous gift of gold to the hosts 
of supplicants waiting on as waves, your mind is like the 
word, the action is like the mind and the fame is extremely 
pure like the action’. The dissection of this instance results 
in the emergence of three .ategories. They are : (1) ’your 
mind is like the speech;’ (2/‘the action is like the mind’ 
and (3 ) ‘the fame is extremely pure like the action’. The 
mind has been depicted as the standard and the object of 


J. KP P. 580- (reads jalalavabhrta for dhrtajalalava ); AK, P. 13. 
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comparison in the second and the first category. The action 
has been portrayed as the standard and the objeot of 
comparison in the third and the second category. The 
result is that the determinants of the standard of compari¬ 
son, namely, the fact of being the mind and the like cannot 
claim to be distinct from the determinants of the object of 

comparison, viz. ‘the fact of being the mind and the like’ 
So the alleged charge of non-extension against the above 

definition of aimilia with reference to it remains unanswered. 
(CM, P. 10) 

Further in the figure reciprocal simile, the two deter¬ 
minants of the standard of comparison are not distinct 
from the two determinants of the objects of comparison. 
Since even in a oase of reciprocal simile the two enti¬ 
ties are reciprocally depicted as the standard and the 
object of comparison. One concrete instance will bring 
home the complexity of the situation. ‘Your face is 
like the moon and the moon is like your face’. It 
is obvious that the fact of being the moon and the 
fact of being the face are not distinct from the fact of 
being the moon and the fact of being the face. And conse¬ 
quently the very adjective distinct is competent to shut 
out the figure reciprocal simile from the scope of the 
propounded definition of similis. So the condition, viz. 

* depicted only once’ as inserted in it for the same purpose 
is totally redundant. Moreover the figure mutual simile 
( paraaparopama ) which is to be exemplified in the 

context of reciprocal simile cannot be c< mprised within 

the fold of the present definition of aimilia. And its 
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nom-oomprisal will expose it to the charge of ‘non- 
inclusiveness’. To take, a relevant illustration of it. ‘By 
the mass of dust produced by chariots, and with the eleph¬ 
ants resembling clouds, the sky is being, made like the 
surface of the earth and the surface of the earth like 
the sky 1 . In this instance, the two. entities, namely, 
the .surface of the, earth and the sky are alternately 
portrayed as the standerd and the object of compa¬ 
rison in the two rotations of it. So the two determi¬ 
nants of the standard of comparison will not display any 
mark of distinction from the two determinants of the 
objects of comparison even in the case under revitv. 
And consequently the present instance tpo is dt prived 
of its legitimate inclusion under the domain of similis. 
(CM, P. 10) 

The opponent offers a novel argument to vindicate 
his standpoint The standard of comparison is determined 
by the property which differs toto caelo from the determi¬ 
nant of its own object of comparison. And such a 
standard of comparison really maintains its distinctness 
from the object of comparison. The position stands in 
need of elucidation. In the case of girdle simile as 
exhibited above, the standard of comparison, viz. the mind 


I ,RV. canto 4, <1. 29;SKP, P.553, (reads luragotktrtair for svcmda- 
wcH.'gf); RG, P. 201; AM, P. 331. reads turagotkirrair for sjandanQ' 
Mtosnr AK, P. 19, P. 176, P. 177, 
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is determined by tbe property, that is, the fact of heirg the 
mind. It assuredly differs from the determinant of its 

own object of comparison, ramely, the fact of being the 
action as portrayed in the second category of the above 
instance. And this stfndard of comparison, viz. the 
mind is obviously distinct from the mind depicted as the 
object of comparison in relation to the speech standing for 
the standard of comparison in the first category of it. 
Analogous is the case with reciprocal simile and mutual 
simile. And it does not require a further elaboration. 
The result is that tbe examples of girdle simile and mutual 
simile are not divested of their legal inclusion within the 
sphere of Similis. And the figure reciprocal simile 
cannot be precluded from the scope of the alleged definition 
of similis by the adjective distinct as referred to above 
(CM, P. 10) 

But even this amendment will not effect any improve¬ 
ment in the present situation. Since even then, the above 
definition of similis fails to extend itself to the cases of 
similis where the standard of comparison as well as the 
object of comparison are obviouly identical (abhinnadharmi 
kopamU). Let us take the illustrations (1) ‘The thousand 
rayed ( sun ) bore the novel umbrella constructed by the 
maker of the divine implements ( tva^ir ) for the sake of 
him ( Hara ); and he ( Hara ) on his past with his crest 
in proximity to the very linen cloth of it ( umbrella) shone 
fis it were, with his head upon which the Ganges was 
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rushing down.’ 1 (2)‘The begger wandering from door to door 
does not beg for alms but teaches without giving 
anything do not become myself but by making gift, be 
like yourself. 2 ” In the first example the great god (Hara) 
is depicted as both the standard and the object of compa¬ 
rison. Consquently the determinant of the standard of 
comparison, viz. the fact of being the great god stands 

numerically identical with the determinant of its own 
object of comparison, that is, the fact of being the great 
god. To be more explicit, this standard of comparison 
cannot claim to be determined by the property which 
differs from the determinant of its own object of compa¬ 
rison. Similar is the position of the entity ‘the person 
instructed’ portrayed as both the standard and the object 

of comparison in the second instance. So the cases of 
this type of similis are bound to be shut out by 
the insertion of the adjective distinct in the 
definition under reveiw. And the charge of non-extension 
against the propounded definition of similis remains finally 
unanswered. (C M, PP. 10-11 j 

Smashing criticism of the proviso ‘by means 
of common property’ 

Now the expression ‘by means of common property’ 
is employed in the difinition under review in order to 
exclude the figure double entendre from the scope of it. 
But it is doomed to futility. Since in the illustration of 
double entendre cited above, the term ‘like’ does not 


1. KS ) conto 7, 11 41; AK ; P. 13. (reads svayatn for navam) 

2. SRN, P. 71, <1. 25,. AK, P. )3 
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express; cnly the verbal reHmbleree. It also signifies 
resemblance based on quality. So the exclusion of this 
instance of double entendre from the scope of similis cannot 
be made possible even by the presence of this term. The 
opponent adopts a new line of argument. The expression 
sakalakalatva in the context of the city refers to its associa¬ 
tion with indistinct noise. And the same expression when 
considered with reference to the disc of the moon signifies 
‘fullness with all its digits. Fo there is no one common 
property residing in both the entities, namely, the city and 
the disc of the moon delineated as the object and the 
standard of comparison. Consequently the exclusion of 
this illustration from the purview of this definition of 
similis can be effected by the said term without encounte¬ 
ring any obstacle. (CM, P. 11) 

But even this amended plea is ineffectual to effect an 
improvement. Because the commonness of property can be 
gained in the way indicated below. There is pun upon the 
word sakalakala which means (1) with the indistinct noise 
and (2) full with all its digits. These two meanings are 

different from each other. They are bound to entail a 
splitting up of the word expressive of them. That is to say, 
the two meanings mentioned above have been expressed 
by two numerically different words instead of one. And 
these two words are assumed as identical in the rhetorical 
figure called double entendre. This assumed identity serves 
as the ground upon w r hich the figure hyperbole takes its 
rise. This figure of speech consists in the portraj al of 
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identity of two things which are numerically different from 
each other ( bhede'bhvdah )‘ This assumption of identity bet¬ 
ween these two meanings confers upon them the status of 
common property. And this is shared by the object 
and the standard of comparison in the present case. 
(CM, P. 11.) 


1. It is not out of place to mention that the t portrayal of identity 

>f two things which are numerically different from each other 
' bhede'bheda'l ) constitutes the first variety of the rhetorical figure 
styled hyperbole. This variety of hyperbole consists in the portraiture 
:>f the relevant, that is, the object of comparison as swallowed up by 
the irrelevant, namely, the standard of comparison. That is to say, 
the object of comparison is not directly expressed by the word occ¬ 
urring in an instance of it. £o there is secured a notion of complete 
identity between the relevant and the irrelevant in it. To be more 
explicit, it is constituted by the portrayal of the identity of two things 
wmcn are numerically different from each other 

It has been exemplified by the verse as follows. "Kamalam anatn* 
hhasi Kamale ca kuvalaye tJlni kanakalatikayam / sTL ca sukumnrasubhage'ty ' 
utpata paramparlL k'eyam // KP, P. t>29. In this verse (1) Kamala , (2) 
Kuvalaya and ( 3 ) Kanakalatika are irrelevents. The entities, viz. (1) 
mukha (2; nelra and (3) kftntlX are relevants. They are represented as 
swallowed up by the irrelevants. That it to say, the relevants are 
mi signified by words expressive of them* Thus the irrelevants 
4 ) Kamala , (2) kuvalaya and (3) kanakalatika although numerically 

^iJerent from relevants mukha , nelra and kanta respectively, have 
>eea portrayed as completely identical with them, So it obviously 

•xemplities the first variety of the figure hyperbole bearing the title 

X ytudc bheda* 
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The opponent puts forward another argument in his 
defence. The figure similis takes place only on the basis 
of the principal common property residing in the object 
and the standard of comparison. In the instance beginning 
with ‘this city et. seq.' the common property is obtained by 
means of hyperbole in the way above indicated. So it can¬ 
not claim to be principal in its intrinsic worth. And con¬ 
sequently the expression ‘by means of common property’ 
may warrant its employment by shutting out this instance 
from the scope of the present definition of similis. But 
even this advocacy will cut no ice with the proponent. 
Since the figure similis is found ettected even by the com¬ 
mon property secured through the medium of the relation- 
of-reflection and reflected, Let us elucidate the position 
by means of a concrete illustration. ‘The king of Pan<iu 
( Pandya ) with the shoulder bearing a pendant necklace 
and getting his limbs anointed with yellow r sandal-paste 
shines like the Lord of mountains ( Himalaya ) with a 
flowing spring and with its redges reddened by the rising 
sun rays 1 ’. In this instance the similarity subsists between 
the two entities, viz. (1, King of Pandu and (2; Lord of 
mountains depicted as the object and the standard of com¬ 
parison. The fact of being the common property is por¬ 
trayed as existing in yellow sandal-paste and morning sun 
rays on the one hand and in pendant necklace and flowing 


1. Rv, canto, 6 <1. 60 (reads hari for nava) KRS, 4,2,3, SKB, P. 
407 (reads hari for nava ); Kuv ( P. 197; Ak^ P. 14, 
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pring on. the other. And its existence in them is made 
) 0 ssible only by means of ‘the relation of reflection and 
■eflected’ holding between these two pairs of adjectives. 

Lt is evident that even the common property obtained in 
in indirect manner has served the ground of the figure 
timilis in the case under review. The result is that the 
nstance commencing with ‘this city et. seq’. cannot be 
ruled out from the jurisdiction of similis by the term under 
examination. (CM, P. 11). 

The opponent adopts a new line of argument. Granted 
that the instance, viz. ‘this city et. seg too has got a 
legitimate right of inclusion within the scope of the alleged 
definition of similis. Since it exhibits the resemblance in 
respect of quality obtained indirectly in the way above 
indicated. Despite this, the counter illustration of this 
definition with reference to its term ‘by means of common 
property’ may be the ca3e of double entendre which will 
afford only verbal resemblance. But it is absolutely 
untenable. Because what is the ground for ruling out the 
present instance from the jurisdiction of similis if it 
displays the verbal resemblance to the total elimination of 
the resemblance based on quality,? For it is not indispe. 
nsable that the resemblance grounded on quality and so 
f jrth in entire banishment of the verbal resemblance is the 
exclusive basis for emergence of the figure similis. And 
on the contrary the verbal resemblance cannot serve the 
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ground to effect this figure of Bpeech under any circums¬ 
tances. One concrete instance vill bring borne the comp¬ 
lexity of the situation. ‘As the candra ( moon ) is so 
called owing to its delighting quality and the tapana 
t srn ) for its excessive scorching’ so in that very way 
mui iaja ^ tLe king Raghu ) became significant to its true 
meaning due to felicitating the subjects 1 . In this instance 
the entity raja ( king ) has been depicted as the object of 
comparison. The objects, viz. (1) candra ( moon ) and 
(2) tapana (sun ) have been portiayed as the standards of 
comparison. The common' property in the ishape of the 
faot of being the significant epithet is delineated as 
residing in them. It is notable that the fact -of being the 
significant epithet is nothing but the 1 form of verbal 
resemblance pure and simple. And it has been clinched 
as the basis for operation of the poetic figure styled similis. 
So the opponent cannot cite even the instance grounded 
exclusively upon the verbal resemblance as the counter¬ 
illustration of the figure similis ( CM, P. 11 ) 

A poser has been raised in the present context. The 
instance like ‘this city et seq and similar others have been 
considered as valid cases of the figure similis even in the 
event of exhibiting only the verbal resemblance. So the 
figure double entendre is rendered bereft of the distinct 
sphere of its own and dissociated from other rhetorical 


1, RV, canto. 4, 6l. 12., Kuv, P. 200 v AK, P. 14, P, 247 
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figures. The result is that the figure double entendre has 
come to possess superior strength and will act as a 
prevention to other figures of speech. So in like situation, 
the rhetoricians like Mahkhaka and others hold that even 
in the case of apprehension of similis the figure double 
entendre will be there acting as a ground of the awareness 
of it, that is, similis. And assuredly there will be no case 
of similis. Now it is evident that on the occurrence of 
the awareness of similis on the basis of verbal resemblance, 
the figures double entendre will undoubtedly act as a 
barrier of it in the instance commencing with ‘this, city 
et seq.' as above alluded to. So in identical way the 
figure double entendre can act as a hindrance to the figure 
similis in the self-same instance oven in the event of the 
apprehension of the similis resting solely on the similitude 
of qualities ( in the form of identity ) due to the superim¬ 
position of identity based on paronomasia belonging to the 

word sakalakala. And consequently in the aforemen¬ 
tioned instance, viz. ‘this city, etc.’ the element of the,resem¬ 
blance of quality is not required to be dispensed with out 
of deference to the figure double entendre. The gist of 
the elaborate discussion is mentioned as follows. The 
expression, viz. by means of common property as 
employed in the body of the alleged defintion of similis is •„ 
rendered devoid of utility. Since if was inserted in order 
to exclude the instance, that is, ‘this city, et seq .’ due to 
exhibiting only the verbal resemblance. Whereas it is 
proved to be the case of the figure double entendre which 
affords the resemblance of qaality in the way above indi¬ 
cated. ( CM, PP. 11-12 ). 
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Now it deserves mention in the present context that 
Rndrata the eminent rhetorician with a view to supporting 
the figure similis in the illustration, uamely, ‘this city with 
'indistinct noise etc.’ has mentioned the following verse: 
These two figures similis and conjunction are apparently 
ideal figures of speech; but in the present case (2 his city 
with indistinct noise, btc.) there is also the possibility of 
common property on the basis of only the verbal resembla¬ 
nce n The shows that he has laid emphasis on only the 
verba] resemblance in the instance under reference. And 
consequently the proponent has failed to warrant his posi¬ 
tion in the present situation. But this cannot bear scrutiny. 
Since the mention of verbal resemblance in the present 
verse is liable to be taken in the light that the figure similis 
may be supported even merely on the basis of the verbal 
resemblance. And certainly not that the similarity of 
quality cannot possibly be obtained even through the 
superimposition of identity in the way above indicated in the 
present instance. Since all rhetoricians have resoited to 
unity effected by the superimposition of identity even in 
the equivocal attributes in other poetic figures. And so for 
this ground the figure double entendre cannot be excluded 
from the purview of the propounded definition of similis 
by the proviso by means of common property. In fact the 
illustrations like ‘this city with indistinct noise’ and others 


1. KA, P. 48; Kp, P. 521, AM, 223 
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are exclusively the cases of the figure similis and as such 
the above predicament, namely, ‘by means of common 
property’ is entirely redundant. The objectives of the figure 
double entendre as entirely excluded from the compass of 
other rhetorical figures will be exhibited in its own context. 
(CM, P. 12) 

Further even the mode of argumentation that the 
figure double entendre in absence of the distinct sphere of its 
own operation will act as an impediment to other figures 
of speech is entirely inappropriate. Because the ..simple 
existence of the relevant cases of double entendre will 
act as a cancellation of the barrier to its operation and, 
as a result of this, the figure double entendre will not 
stand in need of its own exclusive sphere to the exclu¬ 
sion of other rhetorical figures. There is no common 
place usage in respect of ordinary ornaments thatit must 
be said to have its distinct sphere of reference. Since 
though the unbored jewels have not their separate bases 
save and except gold, yet they, being exclusively set 
in it, receive the designation of an independent orna¬ 
ment owing to their becoming the source of grace. Other¬ 
wise the unbored jewels set up on gold-ornament on 
account of the absence of their own sphere would have 
prevented the consideration of gold-ornament which 
serves as their base and is already possessed of its own 
sphere. (CM, P. 12) 

Neither this rule has been recognised by the Mlmft- 
insists even in connection with the interpretation of 
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scriptures. To be more elaborate. There is the scriptural 
injunction that ‘oblations should be offered in the Aha- 
vanlya fire’. Apparently the imperativeness and universal 
applicability of this prescript is not liable to dispute. 
But it ha,s also been emphatically enjoined that in the 
course of the performance of the A&vamedha sacrifice 
oblations should be offered at the feet of the horse. Now 
in the face of the preceding injunction this succeeding 
injunction stands deprived of its sphere of operation. 
And consequently it appears plausible that the succeeding 
injunction should be considered as an exceptional one. That 
is to say, it deserves to be invested with the power of 
superseding the preceding injunction directing the offering 
of Oblation in the Ahavaniya fire. But this seeming 
inconsistency has been reconciled by the Mirnamsists: 
The specific directive laying down the offering of obla¬ 
tion at the feet of the horse will be effectual by re¬ 
maining exclusively confined to its delimited sphere of 
operation, consequently there is not even the slightest 
possibility of the supersession of the preceding 
.injunction by the succeeding one. And analogous is 
the case with the injunction, namely, the oblations 
should be offered in the northern part of the Ahavaniya 
fire. This special ordainment also will not countermand 
the general injunction prescribing the offering of the obla¬ 
tion in the Khavaniya fire. It is true that it cannot claim 
an exclusive sphere of operation of its own to the entire 
exclusion of the preceding injunction. It will be effectual 
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with 1 reference to the sphere of operation allotted to it. 
(CM, 1 R. 12) 

Moreover this rule does not exclusively pertain to the 
scripture alone. Since figures like connected description 
and others even in spite of the absence of esoteric sphere 
to the exclusion of hyperbole and the like get the designa.- 
tion of distinct rhetorical figures by acting as a non-preveiii. 
tion of the basic figures (namely, hyperbole and so forth). 
And thus this absence of conflict is also equally apparent 
as is in the case of the seripture.So the consideration of these 
facts puts it into clear perspective that it is absolutely 
absurd to say that the present illustration, viz. ‘this city 
with indistinct noise et seq. ' is the case of the figure double 
entendre serving as a basis of the awareness of similis. 
Rather it is the similis which is the ground of the appre¬ 
hension of double entendre in the .illustration under refe¬ 
rence. Since in the context of description of the city, the 
adjective, namely, with indistinct noise (sa-kalakala) in 
the event of the absence of mention of similis, that is, like 
the orbit of the moon cannot give riie to the understan¬ 
ding of another meaning, namely, ‘complete with all its 
digits’ ( skala-kala ). So it has been laid bare that the 
instance, viz. ‘this city et seq *. is on apposite case of the 
figure similis. And consequently the proviso ‘by means 
of common property as inserted in the body of the alleged 
definition stands completely oontroveHed. (CM, !?. 12-13) 
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A trenchant criticism of the expression ‘the 

resemblance of the relevant with the other’ 

Now in the expression ‘resemblance of the relevant 
with the other, that is, the irrelevant ’ employed in the 
definition of Bimilis with a view to excluding the figure con¬ 
verse (pratipa), the term‘with the other’ is entirely superflu¬ 
ous. Since the expression ‘with the other’ will involve tautology 
with the adjective distinct inserted in the same definition 
A novel interpretation of the term ‘with the other’ has been 
put forth to avoid this charge of tautology. The expression 
‘with the other’ means with the irrelevant as distinct from 
the object of description, that is, the relevant. And this 
will succeed to evade the charge of tautology cited above. 
But this amendment is bound to fail to effect the improve¬ 
ment of the situation. Since this will not make the above 
definition posssible to include conjunctive Bimilis (s amuccit- 
opa,mti)- And as a sequel of this, it will make the charge 
of ‘non-extended definition inevitable.’ A concrete illustra¬ 
tion will substantiate the allegation. ‘Even other demons 
fell ( and died) on the crores of monkeys, like the dusts 
aroused during the battle fell ( and vanished) in the river 
of blood of those demons 1 ’. In this verse the dusts are 
admittedly the indivisible part of the battle. So their falling 
into the river of blood will also claim to be the object 
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of description, that is, relevant like the narration of the 
battle itself. As a sequel of this, there is not the slightest 
possibility of the distinctness of the irrelevant from the 
relevant. And as such it is bound to remain beyond and 
beside the scope of the alleged definition of similis. So 
this interpretation is rendered as devoid of substance 
(CM, P. 13). 

The opponent again contends that the other, that is, 
‘the standard of comparison’ must be distinct irrespective 
of .its distinctness either from the relevant or from the 
irrelevant. The distinctness of the standard of comparison 
should be insisted upon as an indispensable factor. The sole 
criterion is that the distinctness of the standard of 
comparison should remain intact. And as a result of this 
amendment, the charge of non-extension against the 
definition will be rendered ineffective. Since in the 
present instance the standard of comparison succeeded to 
retain its distinctness from the object of comparison beyond 
the shadow of doubt. But despite this emendation, the 
above definition will be vitiated due to its ‘unwarrantable 
extension’ (ativyapti) to the specific type of the accredited 
figure entitled converse. For in this type of converse, the 
thing which has been imagined as the fact of being the 
standard of comparison cannot adapt itself to the rank of 
it (standard of comparison ) owing to the overwhelming 
superiority of attributes over all others. A concrete illus¬ 
tration will make clear the contention. .‘0 friend poison | 
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don’t be arrogant vith 1 \ e- following idea : 'lam alone 
the deadliest of all dreadful things’, for verily there exist 
in this world the mischievous persou’s utterances in large 
numbers which are just like yourself 1 . In this verse the 
utterances of the mischievous are described as relevant, 
i. e., the object of comparison. This relevant has been 
similized with the poison portrayed as the standard of 
comparison. And it (the standard of comparison ) due 
to possessing the excessive superiority in respect of dead- 
liness is about to thwart the status of the standard of 
comparison. So it is a case of the figure receiving the desi¬ 
gnation of the specific type of converse. Now in the pre¬ 
sent act of comparison as conceivable in converse, it is 
evident that the standard of comparison, namely, poison 
maintains its distinctness from the object of con pariscn, 
namely, ‘the utterances of the mischievous’ which is rele¬ 
vant ( object of comparison And as a consequence of 
this, even this fins! amendment put forth bv the opponent 
remains exposed to the charge of ovir-extensi< n. CM, 
P. 13). 

Now in the present context it is ! worthy of note that the 
term ‘( resemblance ) of the relevant’ is absolutely out of 
point. Since the above definition will involve the charge 
of non-comprehensiveness ( avyspti with reference to the 
figure, namely, commixed with vicarious praise’. 

1. SR, P. 59. <1 204, SM, P. 60, KNS P. 322, AS P. 210, KUV, 
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Let; us, take an example of it. «In the presenpe of your 
fame the moon-light appears as it were ojbppured. by dark¬ 
ness’. In this instance the fame has beeome the actual 
object of description and so the moon-light will necessarily 
be taken as irrelevant. Thus the irrelevant has been com¬ 
pared with the relevant instead of the relevant being com¬ 
pared with the irrelevant as is required for compliance with 

the term of this definition of simHis. (CM, P. 13) 

Moreover what is denoted by the whole expression, 

namely ‘the resemblance of the relevant with the other, 
that is, the irrelevant (the standard of comparison) which is 
expressed?’ A close scrutiny shows only three courses 
possible. Should the similitude vbich is intended to be 
expre-sed abide exclusively in the relevant, that is , the 
object of comparison with other things as its counter¬ 
term ? Or should the same expressed similitude stand as 

determined by both the relevant as well as irrele¬ 
vant, namely, the object of comparison and the 
standard of comparison respectively in some way or 
other ? Or should the similitude be expressed 
residing in the relevant, that ia, the object of comparison ? 
The first alternative is manifestly untenable. Since in the 
instance, namely, ‘the lotus and this face of her are alike 
and so cause delight in the mind,’ the similarity rests with 
reference to both the relevant and the irrelevant and thuB 
make the charge of non-comprehensiveness inescapable. 
It is obviously needless to observe that similarity does not 
find its culmination apropos of the relevant alone, that is, 


1. K P, P. 559 
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tie objf ct of comparison as conceivable in the first variety 
of the possible course indicated above. If with a view to 
avoiding the alleged objection reliance is placed on the 
second alternative by affirming the similarity as subsisting 
in respect of both the relevant and the irrelevant alike, it 
will undoubtedly succeed to achieve its objective. But it will 
entail the charge of unwarranted extension in connection 
with the figure converse (pratijio). Since in it the similarity 
abides in both the irrelevant and the relevant in an iden¬ 
tical manner. Now if in pursuance of the third alternative, 
the locus of the similitude is held to be the relevant, that 
is, the object of comparison, then ‘the similitude of the 
relevant’ as set forth in the definition will be conducive to 
the apprehension of the intended sense. And the inevitable 
consequence will be that the term ‘with the other’ as the 
component part of the definition of similis will be rendered 
futile and superfluous. ( CM, PP-13-14) 

Redundancy of the adjective ‘depicted only once’ 

Now even the adjective ‘depicted only once’ employed 
in the definition of similis is completely inappropriate 
and beside the point. It is undeniable that the employ¬ 
ment of this will avoid the charge of ‘over extension’ 
against the above definition in connection with reciprocal 
simile with the similarity occurring by rotation. To take 
an instance of it. ‘Water is like the sky and the sky is 
like the water et seq .’ In this instance the similarity does 
pot occur simultaneously but by turn. So it cannot claim 
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inclusion under the fold of the definition of similis. But the 
allegation of unwarrantable extension cannot be evaded with 
reference to the figure reciprocal simile in which the simili¬ 
tude occurs synchronously. A concrete illustration will esta¬ 
blish the contention. ‘By the handsome and simultaneous 
opening, the two objects are mutually held in the balance 
in the identical unit of the time, namely, your eyes with 
their unsteady and tender pupils in interior as well as the 
lotus with its moving black bees 1 . In this illustration 
the similarity is portrayed to occur simultaneously with 
reference to the two objects, namely, the eyes together 
with their unsteady pupils and the lotus along with its 
moving black bees. And so even the expression ‘depicted 
only once’ put in as a device to evade the present 
allegation is rendered incapable to serve the purpose. 
( CM, P. 14 ) 

Moreover in like manner the definition of similis will 
be rendered defective due to its non-extension ( avydpti ) 
to the recognised figure, namely, ‘garland of similis in 
which the common property admits of wide variation.’ 
Let it be substantiated by an apt illustration. ‘The lady 
with beautiful hips is a delight to the eyes like the 

moonlight, a sourse of intoxication like wine and like 
sovereignty attracting all the people ( to herself ) 2 .’ In 


1. RV, canto 5, si. 68; RG, P. 200; AK, P. 18 

2. SR, P. 251, & 14; KNS, P. 295; KP, P. 579; AK, 

?. 19 
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this instance similarity has not been expressed simulta¬ 
neously but by turn. And as such the insertion of the 
above expression ‘depicted only once’ has resulted in 
exclusion of this example from the compass of the defini¬ 
tion of aimilig. It cannot be contended that garland of 
similis is not a solitary figure of speech but is constituted 
by the combination of numerous similis and as such the 
definition of similia under review extends to them in 
their individual character. For the reciprocal simile also 
is the defacto blending of similis and converse f pratipa ) 
and as such the comprisal of other adjective, namely, 
‘depicted only once’ with a view to excluding this figure 

will be deprived of utility ( CM, P 14) 

The opponent may argue that the figure garland of 

similis has a legitimate claim of its inclusion under the 
terms of the definition of similis. For it has been constituted 
by the combination of numerous similis. It is further con¬ 
tended that this figure cannot be considered either a case of 
poetic figure, namely, collocation (samsr.fti) or commixture 
(sankara) as it has been mentioned separately by the authors 
of rhetorics. But the case is not identical with reciprocal 
simile which is the mingling of the similis and converse. 
And so this figure can reasonably be subsumed under collo¬ 
cation or commixtute. Thus when it has lost its indepe¬ 
ndent status owing to its being merged into them, then the 
figure reciprocal simile has been divested of its right to be 
the counter-illustration of the above definition. But tfci* 
defence of the opponent lacks probative value. For ever, 
the reciprocal simile should be placed on equal footinr 
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with the garland of similis on the ground that it has also 
been mentioned separately by the celebrated authors of 
rhetorics. And thus the charge of over-extension remains 
unanswered. In like manner by the employment of the 
proviso ‘depicted only once’ the above definition of similis 
will fail to cover the mutual simile within its own compass. 
It will be exemplified in the context of reciprocal simile 
by the following illustration s ‘By dusts produced by chari¬ 
ots, etc. The non-inclusion of this instance rests on the 
ground that the similarity exhibited herein takes place 
not synchronously but alternately. So the charge of non- 
extension against this definition of similis with reference 
to it remains finally unanswered. (CM, P. 14). 

The use of the term ‘expressed’ stands 
unwarranted 

Further even the word ‘expressed’ which is inserted 
in order to rule out the suggested similis from the range of 
the operation of similis evidently lacks cogency. Since it 
will expose the definition of similis to the charge of non¬ 
comprehensiveness ( avySpti ) with reference to the figure 
;-f speech designated as similis based upon ‘the assertion 
:f facts’ ( tattvakhyUnopama ). Let it be exposed by a 
relevant illustration. ‘This is not the lotus but is actually 
-Jte face, and these are not the black bees but the eyes; and 
lixs by manifest resemblance this figure is exclusively 
’ailed similis based upon the assertion of facts’ 1 . In this 
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instance the similarity is apprehended not as expressed but 
implied and so the ground of the present allegation stands 
indubitably substantiated. Further due to the insertion 
of the word ‘expressed’ the definition will be liable to the 
charge of non-inclusiveness ( avyapti ) in respect of the 
recognised figure called sentence similis. In this figure 
the similitude subsisting in adjectives and the like is not 
directly expressed but implied by the similarity belonging 
to the circumscribed substantives. A concrete illustra¬ 
tion will render the position clear. ‘Your face with the 
restless eyes and having the lustre of its teeth manifested, 
shines like the lotus with moving black bees and indisti¬ 
nctly perceived filament 1 .’ In this illustration the simila¬ 
rity apprehended in the adjectives, namely, between the 
restless eyes and the moving black bees on the one hanc 
and between the lustre of the teeth and filament on the 
other is indirectly conveyed by the similitude subsisting 
between the circumscribed substantives, namely, the fat* 
and the lotus. So this instance failing to comply with thf 
present predicament employed in the alleged definition vi¬ 
be bound to remain beyond and beside the domain of ur 
figure similis. And consequently the charge of nor 
extension ( avyUpti ) against this definition becomes deep- 
rooted with reference to it. (CM., PP. 14-16). 

Besides the scope of the definition of similis vi 
be too narrow to include even similis if 


1. KD, chap. 2, 6l. 44; AK, P. 20 
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word expressive of similitude be omitted from it ( va caka 
luptopamft ).’ To take a relevant instance of it. ‘A lady 
with elegant limbs is like one possessed with weapon 
( bastri bydmd )’. In this instance the similitude belonging 
to the terms of comparison is not expressed but implied 
owing to the absence of the word ‘like’ denotative of 
similarity. Further the definition will fall short even to 
include ‘the similis possessed with the word indirectly 
indicating similitude.’ Let us take an example of it. ( The 
face is the friend of the moon ( candra suhrnmukham )’. 
In this illustration the primary sense of the word ‘friend’ 
is incompatible with reference to both the face and the 
moon. And so it has become indirectly indicative of 
the similitude in the instance under review. It is remar¬ 
kable that the preceding cases of the figure similis can 
under no circumstances be included under the jurisdiction 
of the figure similis. Since in theme the similitude port¬ 
rayed as subsisting between the factors of comparison 
has not been expressed in a direct manner. So the 
definition under review cannot escape the charge of 
non-extension as above indicated. (CM, P. 16) 

Moreover what is denoted by the expression ‘simi¬ 
litude to be expressed’ ? Is the similitude to be expre¬ 
ssed predicatively < or is it intended to be the subject 
of predication ? If the first hypothesis is held to be 
true, then the definition of the similis will be exclu¬ 
sively applicable to the illustration mentioned below: 
*He (Raghu) leading on the vast army advancing 
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towards the eastern sea resembling the Ganges rushing 
down from the matted hair of Hara 'appeared like 
Bhagiratha. 1 In this instance similitude has been 
portrayed as subsisting between Raghu and 'Bhagiratha 
standing for the object and the standard of comparison. 
And it stands as directly expressed in the foim of predi¬ 
cation. So it will be in conformity with the former 
supposition. Consequently it is entitled to its inclusion in 
the domain of the figure similis . But the definition 
will not comprise the accredited illustration like the 
following:— ‘At first he (Raghu) 'like Indra proceeded 
towards the eastern direction with the banners Guttered 
by the wind, as it were, threatening‘his enemies*.’ In this 
illustration the similitude belonging to Raghuund-Indra has 
not been expressed predicatively. That is to*say, the simili¬ 
tude has not found its expression'in the ehape of-a 
predicate. But on the contrary it has been-stated as 
an established fact and as such -has been invested with 
the status of the subject. So this instance by failing -to 
agree with the first hypothesis w ill lose its legitimate 
claim of inclusion under the compass of the present 
definition of similis. ( CM , P. 15). 

Now the second supposition is also equally untenable. 
Since the definition will be rendered defective due to its 


1# RV j canto. 4, ll. 32 reads senftm mahailm Karson for Karsan 
mahatim sentlm: AK, P. 20 

2. RV, canto &, 11. 28,. AK, P. 20 
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over-extension (ativyapti) even to the specific variety of 
vyatiteka in which the similitude has been accorded 
the status of the subject with the ultimate purpose of 
making its negation. Let it be substantiated by a con¬ 
crete illustration. ‘The moon is not equal with your 
spotless face’ In this instance the word samah (equal) 
expressing similitude between the moon and the face 
has been used as the subject in order to make its nega¬ 
tion possible. And as a result of this, it will make the 
illegitimate claim of its inclusion under the terms of 
the definition of similis. (CM, P. 15) 

It cannot be contended that the similitude which 
has been supposed to be expressed in the form of a subject 
should be qualified by the cayeat, namely, ‘the fact of 
being the non-counter-term of the negation’. And as such 
in the immediately preceding instance the similitude 
which is directly expressed as the subject has also been 
stated as the counter-term of , the negation. So the alleged 
charge of over-extension levelled against this definition 
has been obviated in respect of the present instance. 
But in spite of this amendment the definition will be 
susceptible to the same charge of unwarrantable extension 
with reference to the poetie figure vyatireka . To take 
a relevant instance of it. ‘This person endowed with 
extraordinary patience in the matter of vanquishing the 
host of adversaries even having the sword alone as his 
helper does not become proud like other ordinary 
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persons 1 . In this illustration similitude expressed by the 
suffix ‘vat’ cannot assume the status of the counter¬ 
term of negation as it is only the fact of becoming proud 
( sagarva) which has been directly negated. And as a 
cousequence of this, the illegitimate inclusion of the present 
instance under the compass of the definition of similis 
becomes unavoidable. So the alleged definition of similis 
cannot evade the charge of over-extension in respect of 
the instance under reference. (CM, P. 15). 

It cannot be further argued in this connexion that the 
similitude which is to be expressed subjectively should be 
limited by the proviso ‘as not being included within the 
fold of the counter-term of the negation’. And as a result 
of this novel emendation, the aforecited illustration will 
become immune from the possibility of over-extension 
of the present definition of similis. Because in the 
alleged instance the similitude expressed as a subject stands 
on the same predicament with the counter-term of nega¬ 
tion. But even this modified amendment will fail to effect 
an improvement of the situation. For the scope of the 
above definition of similis will be unable to cover similis 
with its standard of comparison as obviously left out. To 
cite a relevant instance of it. ‘(0 black bee ! Why do you 
roam in vain here and there in the interior of the forest ? 


1* KNS, P. 333,. AM, P. 276 ( reads sak&yasya for sahftyo’pi and 
Anyatucchajanasy' eva na smayo'sya mah&dhrteh for n' aiviknyatucchajanavat 
sagaruo’yaih mahkdyutifl ); KP, 647 
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Because in no where you can obtain one like the Malati 
flower even by wandering ( without rest).' It does not stand 
in need of elucidation that, the present verse is distinctly 
marked out by the absence of the standard of comparison. 
The expression ‘in no where you can obtain one like the 
Malati flower ’ clearly exhibits the omission of it. In this 
instance the similitude which is expressed should 
exclusively be considered as included within the compass 
of the counter-term of negation. Since it is evident that 
the very obtainment of one like the Malati flower has been 
directly negated. And as a sequel of this, the present 
instance failing to comply with the condition laid out 
before will necessarily be losing its claim of inclusion under 
the above terms of the definition of similis. And so for 
this very ground the definition of similis as propounded 

by Vidyanatha has been proved futile and superfluous. 
(CM, P. 15) 

SECTION m. 

The definitions of the figure similis as formulated 
in the Saraavatikanihabkarana and the Alamkarasarvasva 
critically examined 

Now the definition of similis as has been set forth in 
the Sarasvatikan\h(ibharan.a of Bhoja runs as follows. ‘In 
conformity with the poetic convention, the accompaniment 
of the common components in prolific number in the two 
entities, namely, the standard and the object of comparison 
in reciprocity is considered the similis in the present 
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context 1 .' But even this definition of similis is vitiated 
due to its non-extension (avyapti) to the accredited 
-instance of similis in which there is delineation of 
mutual similitude abiding in quality, action and so forth. 
Let it be substantiated by an illustration. ‘The dusts of 
the fruits of El a creepers having the tendency of leaping 
upwards trampled down by the steeds stuck to the temples 
of the intoxicated elephants ( due to the flowing of ichor ) 
having similar smell 2 .’ Now in this illustration the simili¬ 
tude pertains with reference to the smell which is appare¬ 
ntly a quality. But it is marked by the clear lack of 
delineation of similarity between the components of 
two entities as is required by the terms of the definition of 
similis propounded by Bhoja. So this definition is clearly 
exposed to the charge of non-extension ( avyapti) with 
reference to the instance under review. ( CM, P. 16) 

Again the definition of similis under considera¬ 
tion remains liable .to the jsame charge of non— com¬ 
prehensiveness (avyapti) with reference the figure 
imagined sinjilis which takes place in the event of 
lacking in compliance of the standard of comparison 
with the acknowledged poetic convention.’ Let us take 
the concrete illustration. ‘This orbit of the cool rayed 
one ( i. e. of the moon) resembling the appearance 
of the plump breasts compressed by the deep embrace 


1. 5KB, P. 399 
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of the beloved of the young lady of the Httna clan 
with the distinct marks of the advanced pregnancy 
and which is tawny like the full-grown body of the 
lotus illumines at first the setting place of visnu (i. e., 
sky) by the foreparts of its rays 1 .’ And to cite 
another instance. ’This orange is vying with the chin 
of the intoxicated Huna, which has been presently 
shaved.’ In these two illustrations the similarity is 
delineated to subsist between the orbit of the moon 
and the appearance of the breasts and the orange 
and the chin of the intoxicated HOnS in their respec¬ 
tive manner. But it is remarkable that the appearance 
of the breasts of the young lady of the HUna clan 
and the presently shaved chin of the intoxicated 
Httna portrayed as the standards of comparison cannot 
claim to possess, the seal of approval in the circle of 
poets and rhetoricians. And as a consequence of this, 
the alleged charge of non-oomprehensiveness ( avydpti ) 
regarding the above definition of tsimilis stands un¬ 
answered. ( CM. P. 16 ) 

Further what has been contended regarding the intri¬ 
nsic character of the figure similis by the author of the 


1. KRS, 4 ( 2, 2 ( reads bhugnonnati for bhognonnati and gaurer for 
etad).; SKB ( P. 135 ( reads gaurair for etad ),. SR, P. 301. 6l. 69 ( . AM, 
P. 244 ( reads bhugnonnati for bhagnonnati and gaurair for etad ) t ; AK f P, 
21 ( reads samam for nib ham and gaurair for etad ) 
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Manknraearvasra shares the same fate. The learned author 
has observed that ‘similis consists in the similarity bet¬ 
ween the standard and the object of comparison in the 
event of the difference and identity standing on equal foo¬ 
ting 1 .’ Similaiity admits of three fold manifestation, 
) superiority cf difference which occurs in poetic 
figures like illuminator, <qual pairing ( tulyayogita ), exe¬ 
mplification, typical comparison ( prativaBtupama ), con¬ 
nected description ( s ahokti ) f dissimilitude ( vyatireka ) 
and the like; (2) superiority of identity as is exhibited in 
figures like metaphor, commutation ( porinama ), poetic 
illusion ( bhrantimava representation ( ullekha ) and 
the like, (3) equipollence of both the difference and iden¬ 
tity as is illustrated in the instance of the figure similis. 
Since in the instance of the figure similis there is numerical 
difference . between the standard < f comparison and the 
object of comparison so far their generic features are con¬ 
cerned and there is also the identity through the medium 
of common property. And as a consequence of this, these 
two factors of comparison are clearly equipollent in every 
respect. Thus the instance like ‘your face is like the moon’ 
and similar others are entitled to inclusion under the range 
of operation of the figure similis. But the invocation to 

this amendment cannot be competent to resolve the 
impasse. Albeit it will succeed to bring the instance of 


1. As ; p. 31 f rea</s ubamUnopameyayoh Sndharmye bhedubheda 
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similis within its compass, still it cannot evade the charge 
of over-extension apropos of the poetic figure. Let it be 
brought home by a concrete illustration. ‘The moon is 

like your face’ is a recognised instance of converse ( pra- 
tipa ). The present illustration of converse too like that 

of an accredited case of similis indisputably complies with 
all the three conditions, namely, superiority of difference, 
superiority of identity, and equipollence of both the diffe¬ 
rence and identity as already referred to. And as a conse¬ 
quence of this, the alleged charge of over-extension 
stands unrefuted. So it has been held that the definition 
of similis is too hard to be formulated. (CM, P. 16), 



CHAPTER IV 

Appaya Diksita’s Definition of 
similis And Its critical Examination 

SECTION I 

The author of the citratmmTmsd puts forth his own 
definition of similis: ‘If the function styled similisation 
is intended to endure until the accomplishment of the 
aetion, then it is designated the figure similis. Now the 
function of similisation is nothing but the function which 
brings into comletion the act of similisation and this 
finds its expression in the description of similarity. If 
this function is purported to last upto the completion 
of the act of similisation, then it is considered as similis 
qua poetic figure. Now if the definition of similis is 
formulated in this way, then it will stand immune from 
the charge of its over-extension with reference to the 
poetic figure dissimilitude ( vyatireka ). The position 
stands in need of elaboration. The instances of the figure 
dissimilitude ( vyatireka ) have been cited as follows: (1) 
The moon is not equal to your spotless face, etc. and (2) 

‘ This person endowed with extraordinary patience does 
not become proud like other ordinary persons et s eg. 
‘It is apparent that these two illustrations of dissimili¬ 
tude ( vyatireka ) admittedly possess the element of the 
description of similarity which is indicated by the word 
‘like’ employed in both the instances, But it is remarkable 
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that in the first instance the very similarity itself has 
been negated directly by the use of the term ‘not’. And 
in the second instance there is the prohibition of the 
property conducive to the occasioning of similarity. As-an 
inevitable consequence of this, in both the instances the 
act of similasation remains unaccomplished. Therefore 
the alleged charge of over-extension against the defini¬ 
tion of aimilia of Vidyanatha has been successfully 
evaded by the adoption of the present definition of similis 
(CM, PP. 16-17). 

Moreover the present definition of similis is not liable 
to be vitiated by its over-extension to the recognised 
instances of the figure self-crmparison like ‘your face is 
like your face itself’ and so forth. In this illustration of 
self-comparison the description of the similarity of the face 
with its own self has been made as an instrument for the 
exclusion of all other things which may be similar to this 
face. An identical case is furnished in Eulogium ( arthavlda) 
of the vedic text. In it the weeping of Rudra and carving 
out of the fat of Prajapati by himself have been narrated 
with a view ro expressing censure and commendation 
respectively. And it is obviously needless to observe that 
these two facts referred to above are figment of imagina- 

taro. But in apite of their unreality they effectively bring 
*:aae the idea of censure and commendation 1 And a 


I cf. So •rodid ityatrU'pi rajatasja patiti irurvpatvnd rajata 

tpi rodana prasangld arhiji raj at ark* na deyam ( Tai, 1, 5, l» 2) 
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critical consideration renders it msnifist tlst tie ect of 
similisation remains unfulfilled by the mere deseriptirn of 
similarity exemplified in the aforementioned case of self- 
comparison. Otherwise in the event of the accomplishment 
of the act of comparison of an object with its own self, the 
ultimate result of its peerlessness in all imaginable ways 
cannot be expected to be secured despite the exclusion of 
all other things resembling to it. (CM, P.17) 

Furthermore this very result of it has been categori¬ 
cally affirmed by the rhetoricians like Bhfmaha ard others 
in the following way : ‘The figure in which the property 
of becoming the standard and the object of comparison of 
an object with its own self takes place with the purport of 
importing its peerlessness, is called the figure self-compari¬ 
son. 1 And so on the basis of this fact the author of the 
Alamkuraaarvasva and others have laid down the etymolo¬ 
gical sense of the expression ananvaya ( self-comparison ) 
to the effect that notwithstanding the delineation of the 
similarity of an entity with its own self, it cannot be 
syntactically synthetised. It stands to reason that in the 
instance, viz. ‘your face is like the moon’ the expression 


Tannisedhena vidher vidheh stutih sampadyate" And also 

compare: ‘‘ yah prajnknmah paiukumah syUt sa‘ etarn prajnpatyam ajam 
tttparam klabheta ( Tai. sam. 2, 1, 1,4—5 ) ity'ayam vidheh prajvpati 
vapotkhedena stdyate / tUpara gunasya vndo'tra vivaksitah “RG, 

Bh., P.29 

I K.V. Chap. 3. 45 ( reads tan ity’uhur ananvayam for 

padanti tam ananvayam ) 
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moon is the counter-term of the resemblance qua relation 
and the face is the locus of it. Now this resemblance 
qua relation can subsist only in the event of the numerical 
difference of the two entities, namely, the moon and the 
face and not in any other conceivable manner. This 
apparent fact places it beyond dispute that even the 
description of sin ilarity of an entity with its own self as 
is usually made in the accredited figure self-ccmparitcn 
cannot be entitled to claim syntactical unit. And this has 
been laid bare by the author of the Alamkllra&arvasva and 
other celebrated rhetoricians. Let the position be elucidated 
by a concrete illustration. The dust of kataka if mixed 
up with water, it purges the water from other sorts of 
dusts and gets itself dissolved into it. And as a result, 
the water in its turn becomes exclusively free from 
filthiness. 1 Likewise in the classical example of the 
figure self-comparison like ‘the clash between Kama 
and Ravana is like the dash between Rama and 
Ravana and so forth, the delineation of similarity 
of the clash between Rama and Ravana w ith its own 


I This norm is popularly k/iown jalakatakarenunyHya . Manu 
refers to it “Phalam kataka vrktasya yadyapy 1 arr.bu prasZdakam 
xj numa grahaijftd eva tasyavUri pyasldati,. "Manu 6, 67 In the lauk- 
-iinynya sangraha t this norm is explained as follows “yathk hi sapa. 
ma jale nikdptafl katakasy 1 autadhi vi£e*asya re\,avo raj'imsi tasmuj 
-iUt pankam vilnpya svayam eva viLyante tath. tattva foixnam savil - 
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felf culminates in the exclusion of all other clashes com* 
parable to it. Therefore it becomes transparent on scrutiny 
that in reality there is not the slightest possibility of 
comparison even with its own 6elf in tbe instance under 
review. And as a sequel of this, the portrayal of the peerless¬ 
ness of the clash between Bima and B&vana appears to be the 
only objective of the endeavour of the poet. Now it is evident 
that there is absolutely no 6cope for the possibility of the 
above charge of tbe over-extension against the 

present definition of similis w ith reference to the accredited 
instance of the figure self-comparison due to the non- 
fulfilment of the act of similisation. ( CM, P. 17 ) 

In an analogous way even the figure converse (pratipa) 
in which the act of similisation is not brought into 
completion will enjoy absolute immunity from the 
overlapping ativydpti of the definition of the figure similis. 
Let it be brought home by a relevant illustration. ‘Hear, 
O lotus eyed ( lady ) ! this reproach that the moon is 
compared with your face by the rustics on this earth 1 ’. 
This genuine instance of converse is conspicuous by the 
absence of the completion of the act of similisation. 
Since it is the unsophisticated rustics alone who are iu a 
habit of indulging in their uncultured and unrefined taste 
of comparing the moon with the face of the lady in 
question. To tell the truth, such an act of comparison 
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deserves unqualified repudiation. It is manifest that the 
act of comparison cannot lake place in any rational 
manner. And this fact operates as a decisive factor to 
preclude it from the purview of the definition of similis. 
Whereas the special cases of the figure converse and the 

accredited instances of reciprocal simile in which the act 
of similisation is infallibly accomplished are legitimately 
entitled fc to their inclusion within the compass of the 
definition of similis. And a6 such the extension of the 
definition of similis in those cases cannot be condemned 
as its defect. Let us take the following examples to 
make the position clear : (1) ‘What for, O noble lad) ! 

bear this unbearable pride by the pair of your eyes ? 
Because there are undoubtedly found such blue lotuses 
in lakes in all directions. 15 (2)‘The moon is like your face and 
your face is like the moon.’ In the present context the 
former is the jinstance of converse whereas the latter is a 
case of reciprocal simile. Now the instance of converse 
together with the reciprocal simile is admittedly a 
specific variety of similis. ( CM, PP. 17-18 ) 

It is notable that there is no scope of the occurence 
of any other distinct rhetoric figure even in the event 
of the comparison of irrelevant with the relevant as is 
exhibited in the preceding illustration. There is scarcely 

I KA, P. 115; As, P. 209; KP, 737 (reads mugdhe for 
i%tdn )', SKB, P. 436 ( reads mugdhe for bhadre ).' Kuv., P. 12,’ 
JLNS. P. 322*, AK, P. 23 
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any justification in the stereotyped conventional ides 
that s imilis takes place only when the relevant is 
compared with the irrelevant and not conversely. 
An analogous instance is furnished by the poetic 
figures like reminiscence, metaphor, poetic doubt, illusion 
qua poetic figure, representations, concealment, poetic 
conception, illustration (nidar^ana), transition (arthuntara- 
nyasa) and similar others. Otherwise even these figurts 
viz. reminiscnce, metaphor, poetic doubt, illusion qua 
poetic figure, representations, concealment, poetic conce¬ 
ption, illustration, transition and similar others 
can claim to be endowed with the property of 
being the recognised rhetorical figures only when 
they are exclusively linked with the relevant.And conseque¬ 
ntly it is bound to lead the supposition that if they.take up 

their rise on the basis of the irrelevant, they will cease to 
have the status of the accredited rhetoric figures. The 
figures like reminiscence and others have nothing but 
legitimate right to hold the designation of embellishment 
irrespective of the fact that they have taken place on the 
basis of the irrelevant like that of the relevant. And this 
will be exemplified in their respective context. (CM, P.ld; 

It is not the conventional rule in respect of simili4 
that it ( similis) should un formly be of the nature of the 
portrayal of similarity of the relevant with the irrelevant. 
Since in the illustrations of conjoint similis and like 
others even the description of similarity between the twe 
relevants or the two irrelevants has been vested the rank 
of similis. In the same way it is entirely appropriate to 
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hold that even the delineation of the resemblance of the 

t 

irrelevant with the relevant is ipsofacto a pure similis. 
Besides in an identical manner even reciprocal simile 
cannot enjoy the status of a distinct rhetorical figure on 
the score of its being constituted by two similis occuring 
on the basis of the relevants and the irrelevants its 
objective references. The validity of this proposition is 
not liable to be called in question. Otherwise the similis 

per rotation (parasparopamU) which is to be exemplified 

in the context of reciprocal simile will also claim to be 

* 

ranked as an independent rhetorical figure other than 
similis. Besides, even the depiction of the mutual error 
and so forth will come to be regarded as a novel variety 
of poetic figure debarring its acceptance in the current and 
conventional sense, (CM, P. 18) 

Now an allegation has been raised. It is an unim¬ 
peachable fact that so far self-comparison, converse and 
reciprocal simile are taken into account where the portrayal 
of similarity between the object of comparison and the stan¬ 
dard of comparison and the distinctive reference to the 
object and the standard of comparison are equally present. 
And as such there is absolutely no warrant to exclude self¬ 
comparison from the domain of similis and to include the 
other two, namely, converse and reciprocal simile within 
the fold of it. But this is the outcome of a partial apprai¬ 
sement of the proponent’s position. Since the word similis 
vill have the basis of its operation only in the illustrations 
in which the act of similisation oan be brought into com* 
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pletion and conversely it ( similis ) will fail to take up its 
rise in the case where the act of comparison remains 
unaccomplished. And this clearly exhibits the inequality 
between self-comparison and the other two, namely, con¬ 
verse and rec iprocal simile. It is our, of deep appreciation 
of this salient feature that in the definitions of similis put 
forth in the treatises like the kavyaprakasa 1 and others the 
attempt has been made for the preclusion of self-compa¬ 
rison from the scope of the definition of similis and not 
for the exclusion of the figures like reciprocal simile and 
so forth. It deserves mentioning that albeit the figures 
like reciprocal simile and others stand as completely subsu¬ 
med under the realm of similis, still their enumeration as 
independent poetic figures owes its existence to the distinct 
variety of the colourful experience produced by their be¬ 
coming the object of suggestion and as such there is no 
possibility of incompatibility. This is clearly borne out to 
the cast's of metaphor and commutation. Let us elaborate 
the position by concrete illustrations. ‘By your face-moon, 
the heet of passion is cooled down’. This example of com¬ 
mutation, in spite of its legitimate inclusion within the fold 
of metaphor like ‘your face-moon’, is assuredly exhibiting 
an additional strikingness justifying its status of indepen¬ 
dent rhetoric figure. (CM, PP. 18-19). 

Now it is evident that the non-extension of the 
present definition of similis to the illustration of the figure 
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aimilis in which the standard of comparison is solely 
imagined by the poet, namely, ‘if both the distinct currents 
of the Heavenly Ganges pour into the sky et seq r cannot 
be regarded as a drawback of the definition. Because 
had th^re been the currents of the Heavenly Ganges of 
that type, then alone, the act of similisation could have 
been treated as fully accomplished. But such kind of 
currents is not possible and as such it (chest) cannot be 
compared with any thing. Now the consideration of these 
facts renders it apparent that the figure in the aforecited 
illustration is in reality another synonym of the universally 
recognised aimilis. Because in the instance referred to 
above the act of similisation is not brought into a state of 
completion. And if, in the face of this glaring non-fulfil¬ 
ment of the conditions of aimilis, it is regarded as a 
case of genuine aimilis, then the expression aimilis in the 
instance under consideration will be mere technical, lac¬ 
king its coventional sense. But the instance under exami¬ 
nation belongs to the third specific variety of hyperbole*. 


I Now we propose to expatiate upon this point which is 
indispensable for the clear understanding of the line of argu¬ 
ment adopted by the author of the citramlmUmsi. He has expli 

citly referred to the utterances of the author of the Kupyapraksia 
to strengthen his own findings. The author of the K&vyapraklia has 
enunciated that the rhetorical figure hyperbole admits of fourfold 

classification in the following order*, (1) When the irrelevant 

or the standard of comparison completely absorbs the relevant or 
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This thix;d type of hyperbole finds its expre¬ 
ssion either in the portrayal of the presence of a 
relation between two things even in the absence of it (rela¬ 
tion) , between them or conversely in the representation of 
the absence of relation between them known to be corre¬ 
lated in normal circumstances. A subtle analysis of the 
concrete illustration of this third kind of byperl ole will lay 
bare the truth of this contention. ‘If the body of the nectar 
rayed one (moon) be free from stain in the full-moon-night, 
then her face would suffer the defeat of its being equalled 1 .’ 
In the, first half of the present verse a relation has been 
imagined between the full-moon and the absence of stain, 
albeit there is no perceivable relation between them. To 
tell the, truth, there is the absence of relation of the abse¬ 
nce of stain in the full-moon as indisputable fact. And in 
the second half of it, the absence of likeness qua relation 
between the face and the moon has been indicated by the 


the object, of comparison resulting in an assumed identity between 
them - , ,2) When the object of comparison is portrayed as dis¬ 
tinct from a thing with reference to which there is clear lack 
of distinction - (3) when there is a hypothetical assumption of 
imaginary ideas occasioned by the employment of the expre¬ 
ssions signifying the meanig of ‘if‘ - ; and lastly (4) When the 
law of priority holding between the cause and effect are deli¬ 
neated in - a contrary order. We refrain from dilating upon the 
first two varieties of hyperbole indicated above as they are beside and 
beyond the scope of our present enquiry. 

1. SR, P. 262 ( il. 166,. K>, P. 632 
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employment of the term ‘defeat’ in spite of the obvious 
possibility of it (likeness qua relation) between them. So 
it has been unfolded beyond the shadow of doubt that the 
non-extension of the definition of similis to the instance, 
viz. if both the distinct currents of the Heavenly Ganges 
pour into the sky, etc.’ cannot operate as its defect and 
drawback. ( CM, P. 19 ) 

It is also equally worthy of note that the figure 
imagined similis in which the standard of comparison is 
brought to pass by the poet’s imagination has been 
illustrated by the following verses ‘If the lotus flower 
be united with its new leaf and the pearl be set in the 
expanded coral, then it would imitate her bright smile with 
its splendour diffused on the red lips 1 .’ 1 n this illustration 
the standard of comparison, namely, the lotus flower 
united with its new leaf or the pearl set in the expanded 
coral’ has been instituted solely by the poet’s 
imagination. Now if this imagined standard of comparison 
be possibly existent, then the act of similisation will 
undoubtedly be accomplished by it (the standard of 
comparison ). And as such the present definition of 
similis will easily be applicable to this illustration of 
imagined similis, thus avoiding the charge of non¬ 
comprehensiveness in its own right. It cannot be argued 
that the definition of similis is still exposed to the 


l Ks, canto I, <1. 44 ( reads tasyih for tasya ) •, AS, P. 86', SKB, 
P.607, SR, P. 261, il. 148 
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charge of inadequacy ( avyapti ) in respect of impossible 
simili? which occurs in the verse like ‘Poison produced, 
as it were,-from the orbit of the moon, etc.’ Since in 
this example the poet intends the act of similisation to be 
accomplished even by the standard of comparison which 
is uniformly impossible. And as such it is beyond dispute 
that the act of similisation is evidently present in 
accordance with the contemplated purport of the poet 
without encountering any impediment. It should be 
borne in mind that the definition of similis has not been 
formulated to the effect that ‘similis consists in the 
fulfilment of the act of similisation brought about by the 
things which are factually existent’. But, on the other 
hand, it rests solely on ‘contemplated purport of the 
poet.’ It is owing to this fact that the adjective, 
namely, ‘intended’ warrants its insertion as a condition 
in the body of the definition of similis. Otherwise even 
the stock-in-trade example of similis, namely, ‘your face 
is like the moon ’ will remain beyond the purview of the 
definition of similis. For the excessive lustre inherent 
in the moon is not really abiding in the face and 
consequently without laying hold upon the contemplated 
purport of the poet, the act of similisation is bound to 
remain unrealized. (CM, P. 19) 

Further, the oftquoted instance of similis like ‘your 
fame is white like the moon’ snd similar others will 
remain entirely excluded from the range of the definition 
of similis in all conceivable ways. Because there is not 
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even the slightest trace of whiteness in fame in normal 
state. It cannot be contended that even in the figure 
self-comparison, there is . every possibility of the accom¬ 
plishment of the function of similisation by the similarity 
of the thing with its own ’'self on the basis of the same 
contemplated purport of the poet. Since the endeavour 
of the poet has been directed to exhibit its peerlessness in 
all imaginable ways. And as an inevitable consequence of 
it, the question of such contemplated purport of the poet 
cannot occur in the case of self-comparison. Now in the 
familiar instance of similis, viz. ‘O black bee ! why do 
you roam in vain, etc.’ ard like others, notwithstanding 
the fact that the standard of comparison has been omitted, 
there is evidently the fulfilment of the act of similisation 
making it immune from the charge of non-extension of 
the definition of similis. It is an undeniable fact that the 
assertion of the non-apprehension of the loci of similarity 
have resulted in the ’negation of similarity in respect of 
those which are amenable to perception. But the similarity 
belonging to the unperceivable loci of it has been acknow¬ 
ledged as shared by the flower Malati and consequently the 
act of similisation takes place in relation to them. It is on 
this score that there has occurred a case of the omission of 
the standard of comparison due to the absence of the 
specific reference to the loci of similarity. (CM, P. 20) 

Now the definition of similis may be formulated in 
the following way- ‘If the similarity (of the thing) which 
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culminate in laying hold upon the negation of its own seli 
it is called Bimilia \ Besides, the definition of similis in i 
rather general way may be propounded in the followin, 
two fold order : (1) “ similis consists in that delineatioi 
of similarity which brings the act of similisation into com 
pletion;’ and (2) ‘the description of similarity ( of a thing 
which does not result in the negation of its own self if 
entitled similis \ These two definitions are of commonplacf 
occurrences in the normal course of work-a-day-life. And 
this very definition of similis with the insertion oi 
the proviso ‘absence of fault and the suggestive 
element’ will be accorded the rank of the rhetorical 
embellishment. It deserves specific mention that 
in the authentic instances of similarity belonging to the 
circumscribed substantives’ as alluded to before, simila¬ 
rities abiding in the adjectives like the restless eyes 
and moving black bees and so forth are not expressed 
but suggested by the function of suggestion. And as 
such they operate as subservient to the realisation of the 
similarity belonging to the circumscribed substantives 
like the face and the lotus which is directly expressed in 
its intrinsic nature. So it is manifest that the similarities 
belonging to the adjectives have forfeited their right to 
claim the status of poetic embellishment. Since they 
come to be included within the fold of the subordinated 
suggestion which consists in becoming instrumental to 
the accomplishment of the directly expressed sense in 
th& shape of similarity belonging to the two substantives, 
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And as a consequence of this, the non-extension of the 
definition of similis to the instances of similarity belo¬ 
nging to the circumscribed substantives (viH§ opama) 
cannot be regarded as defect of definition. (CM, P. 20) 
Further the instance like ‘this is not lotus but your 
face alone, etc’ is not a genuine case of the figure 
similis. But in this illustration the figure, viz. illusion 
qaa poetic figure taking its place on the possibility 
suggested on the basis of negation and similis which 
serve as a constitutive element of it (illusion qua - poe¬ 
tic figure) is brought into existence by the func¬ 
tion of suggestion. To elucidate the position The nega¬ 
tion of the lotus and the affirmation of the face in its 
place conclusively demonstrate that an illusion has 
occurred. Otherwise the negation is bound to remain 
uuexplainod and unaccounted for. And it is also equally 
attested by the verdict of uniform experience that illu¬ 
sion takes its rise only on the basis of similarity existing 
between the object and the locus of illusion. And it is 
needless to mention that this very similarity operates 
as a raiaond ’ etre of the figure aimilia. But in spite of 
this obvious fact, the eminent rhetorician Danilin has 
enum;rated illusion qua po 't ic figure and so forth within 
the f.g ire similis on the score of occurring merely on the 
basis of similarity. And likewise, he has called this present 
instance as a case of similis based upon the assertion 
r-f faet9 (tattvakhyaiopama). But in reality this is an 

%7Tth«nt,in nasft nf Qnororftfltfid similis and as anoh thft 
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present definition of similia cannot be alleged as exposed 
to the charge of non-extension, if it fails to cover the 
instance under review. So these definitions of similis as 
conceived by the author of the present treatise stand imm¬ 
une from those defects which crept into those formulated 
by his predecessors particularly Vidyanatha and the author 
of the aarasvatikanthabharana. (CM, P. 20.) 



I 


SECTION II 

JagannStha has succinctly introduced the definitions 
of eimilis as offered by Appaya Diksita and afterwards 
refuted them vehemently at great length. The definitions 
of similiB framed in the CitrawrimdrnsTl have been stated 
by Jagannatha with a slight modification. (1) If 
the depiction of similarity has brought the function 
of similizatirn into completion and stands as faultless atd 
possessed with the fact of nen-suggestedness, it is 
designated the figure similis and (2) the depiction of 
similarity (of a thing) which does not result in ihe negation 
of its own self is styled similis or definition of this type 
and so forth. But these definitions are not unexceptionable. 
Since the depiction of similarity either appears in the 
garb of distinctive words or culminates in a specific type 
of awareness. But in the present occasion, the depiction 
of similarity is not possessed with the fact of being 
directly expressed with the word. So it becomes debarred 
from holding the rank of a rhetorical figure pertaining to 
*ie meaning. Moreover, the present depiction is invariably 
iharacterised by the absence of the fact of suggestedness. 
iinee the bare distinctive w ords or a specific type of 
awareness cannot be the subject of the function of sugges- 
zck l And as a consequence of it, the adjective, viz. 
■possessed with the fact of non-suggestedne as’ as occurring 
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in the first definition is rendered entirely 
redundant . 1 

The opponent contends that the definition under 
review can he made perfect with a slight modification. It 
may be formulated as follows i ‘Where the similarity of 
the aforementioned type becomes itself the subjeot-matter 
of depiction, it is called the figure similis .’ In such a 
case, the similarity being itself the subject-matter of 
depiction cannot partake the character of either the 
distinctive words or a specific type of awareness. On the 
other band, this similarity becomes comprehensible either 
through the medium of those distinctive words or by the 
specific type of awareness. And as a result of it, the 
position of the proponent becomes completely saved and 
secured. But the adoption of such a definition will 
engender a fresh difficulty. Because this definition will 
unwarrantedly include even the instance like ‘As the cow 
so the gayal’ within its own sweep. The ground is obvious. 
The similarity subsisting between the gayal and the cow 
has brought the function of similisation into completion. 
It stands as faultless and unsuggested and, at the same 
time, it is the subject-matter of depiction. So it is clear 
that even this crude case of similarity will pretend to 
be an accredited instance of the figure similis* 


1 RG, P.16J 
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Further tLc aphorism of Pariini, viz. 'Kdlcpa- 
sarjane ca tvlyam 1, 2, 67’will also claim to be a valid 
instance of the figure similis . The simple meanirg of 
it is this : “ aiisyatva ( non* ordainableness) is equal 

even in respect of kola ( time ) and upctBarjana ( adje¬ 
ctive )”. The position may be clarified by adverting to 
the other aphorism of Panini, viz. pradbana 
pratyaydrtha, vacanam arthasy’driya prarranatvct 1, 2, 
66’. It may be rerdered into English: ‘The injunction 
that the meaning of the suffix is principal in respect of 
the meaning of the base is non-ordainable ( atisya ), 
since the superiority of the meaning of the suffix is 
known by the other sources of knowledge. In the pres¬ 
ent occasion the expression, viz. Krlopasarjawe ( time 
and adjective ) may stand for the object of comparison. 
The term tulyam (equal) is the word expressive of simili¬ 
tude. The part of the other aphorism viz,. pradh?va 
pratyaydrthavacanam ( the injunction that the meaning of 
the suffix is principal in respect of meaning of the base ) 
assumes the position of the standard of comparison. 
And finally the expression, that is, asisyatva ( non- 
ordainableness) and so forth may take the shape of 
the common property residing in the present object 

and the standard of comparison. In this way the simi¬ 
larity between the expression, viz, pradhanapratyayartha 
vacana (the injunction that the meaning of the suffix 
is principal in comparison to the meaning of the base ) 
and the expression, namely, kdlopaearjane (the time 
and the adjective ) introduced as the standard and the 
sbject of comparison may fulfil the condition as laid 
iowjj in this revised definition of similarity. And PS a 
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sequel of it, even this gross similarity will arrogate to its 
inclusion vithin the fold of the definition under review, 1 

The opponent falls back upon a new line of defe- 
nee. The object of comparison, namely, kdlopasarjane 
(time ane adjective ) has been used in dual number. 
The expression, viz. pradhana pratyayarthavaeanam 
(the injunction that the meaning of the suffix is prin¬ 
cipal in comparison to the meaning of the base ), the 
supposed standard of comparison, has been employed in 
singular number. And consequently the present case of 
similarity is obviously exposed, to the fault pf difference 
in number. So the adjective, viz. the fact of being fault¬ 
less occurring as one of the components of this defini¬ 
tion, is competent to exclude this case of similarity 
from the jurisdiction of the figure similis. But the 
present plea is based on the flimsy ground. Since this 
sentence of similarity, viz. ‘fcalopasarjawe p radhdna 
pratyayarthavaeanam tulyam akisyatvat ( non-ordai- 
nableness holds good with equal propriety in respect 
of the injunction that the meaning of the suffix is 
principal in comparison with the meaning of the base 
and in respect of the time and the adjective ) is in a 
position to engender the assumption of the other dis¬ 
tinct assertion, namely, kula'vca upasarjananca p radhd,- 
napratyayurtha vacana tulyam a$i$yatvnt ( non-ordain- 
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ableness bolds good with equal propriety in respect 
of the injunction that the meaning of the suffix is 
principal in comparison with the meaning of the base 
and 1 in respect of the time and adjective). This 
assumption of similarity is evidently possessed of two 
independent objects of comparison, namely, (1) kala (time) 
and (2) upasarjana ( adjective ). The remaining three 
factors of comparison occurring in this assumed simi¬ 
larity can easily be linked with each of these two 
objects of comparison by giving rise to two indvidual 
cases of similarity. And these two cases of similarity 
are too obvious to require further bifurcation. Thus 
each- of these two oases of similarity containing one 
object of comparison becomes capable to escape from the 
fault of difference in number in respect of its object and 
the standard of comparison. Since both the object and 
the standard of comparison of each of these two cases 
df' similarity" Mil-be 1 SUsCejJtibie of being used in singular 
number. - And consequently each of these two oases of 
similarity with one and single object of comparison will 
claim its illegitimate inclusion within the scope of even 
this revised definition of similis. 1 

An objection arises. It is true that the function 
of similization has been brought into completion in this 
case of similarity. Notwithstanding this fact, this can 
of similarity cannot be regarded as the appropriate 
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subject-matter of depiction. Because the facts of this 
similarity are not competent to generate strikingness. 
There are cases of similarity which are admittedly 
striking in their essential nature. And the act of depiction 
by the poet is considered as such which is strictly 
confined to the objects which occasion a sense of sublime 
in the mind of the generous critics. In this way the 
present case of similarity mentioned above will be 
precluded from the fold of this definition. But this will 
engender another difficulty. Because in such a case the 
insertion of 3 novel adjective, viz. the fact of being 
striking will be unavoidable for alleviation of the 
imperfections in the present definition. And consequently 
the other adjective, namely, which has brought the 
function of similization into completion will be rendered 
completely redundant. The fact is transparent. The 
similarity whioh is apprehended as apparently unaccom¬ 
plished cannot form a ground of producing strikingness. 
So this novel adjective will render sterile the utility Of 
the pre-employed adjective mentioned above. 1 

Moreover even in the second definiton of similis, the 
adjective, viz. which does not result in the negation of 
its own self will be made devoid of significance. Since 
this adjective is solely intended to exclude the instances 
of the rhetorical figures, viz. (1) dissimilitude (vyatireka) 


1, Ibid 
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and (2) self* comparison from the domain of the figure 
similis. The concrete instance of dissimilitude ( vyaiirelca ) 
may be cited in the following way : ‘How may the lotus 
bear resemblance with your face ? et seq .' In this 
instance the similarity is assumed to subsist between the 
lotus and the face depicted as the standard and 
the object of comparison. And it is exclusively 
the negation of this similarity which be¬ 
comes capable of inducing strikingness in the present 
situation. So it is for the apprehension of the strikingness 
in negation of this similarity that the poet has endea¬ 
voured to establish this similarity by means of delineating 
the lotus as the counter-term of it (the similarity). The 
present similarity is obviously designed to culminate in 
its own negation for generating strikingness. So it cannot 
claim to have the function of similization brought into 
completion. Thus the present instance remains shut out 
from the province of similis by the adjective, viz. ‘which 
has brought the function of similization into completion.' 
As a consequence oi it, the adjective, that is, ‘which does 
not result in the negation of its own self’ employed for the 
game purpose becomes entirely abortive. Analogous is the 
position of the figure, self-comparison In the instance of 
it, viz. ‘the sky is like the sky itself et seq\ the similarity of 
the sky with its own self is intended to culminate in us 
total negation. Since it is this resultant negation ol 
similarity which alone is proficient to engender strikingness 
■ the present occasion- So it is -clear that even this proposed 
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similarity of the sky with its own self which has failed 
to bring the function of similization into completion, will 

become excluded on the very ground above indicated. And 
consequently the other adjective inserted for this purpose 
in the second definition deserves unqualified repudiation. 
And this has been unambiguously stated by the eminent 
rhetoricians. 1 . 

Moreover the definition under consideration will be 
exposed to the charge of its over-extension with reference 
to the case of similarity which is not styled a poetic figure. 
It may be exemplified by the following verse : *1 he 
curling tress of hairs hanging from her cheek upon the 
surface of the breasts shines like the snake illuminated by 
the moon as hanging on the summit of the mountain, viz. 
Meru.’ In this instance the similarity is supposed to exist 
between the curling tress of hairs and the snake, the cheek 
of the lady and the moon and lastly the surface of breasts 
and the Meru. The whole meaning of the present verse 
is nothing but this similarity. So there is no room for 
doubt that it is the principal meaning of the sentence 
constituting the present verse. As a result of it, there 
is nothing left to be embellished by this similarity. This 
renders it manifest that the definition under review will 
unwarranted!}’ include even this case of similarity within 
its own sweep. And the fact is self-evident. The 
depiction of this similarity has brought the function of 
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similization into completion. It is assuredly faultless and 

% 

non-suggested in its nature. Thus the similarity ^exhibited 
inthe present verse answers all the provisos of the 
definition under reference. And consequently even this 
verse will claim to be an authentic instance of, the figure 
similia. 1 


The opponent retorts that the verse under review may 
be an accredited example of the figure entitled poetic 
conception ( fc utpreksa ). Since in poetic conception the 
element of identity between the object and the standard 
of comparison is conspicuously predominant. And this 
feature is equally present even in this case of similarity. 
But this is not entertainable. Since in that event the 
figure imagined similis ( kalpitopama) will be totally 
denied "of its recognised sphere of operation. To put it 
the other way round, in the instance of imagined similis, 
viz. ‘If both the streams of the Heavenly Ganges et s eq.' 
the standard of comparison appears exclusively imagined 
by the poet. It is bereft of reality. And despite this, it 
is so delineated in order to exhibit the beauty of the^ 
object of comparison as peerless in its nature. So it is 
clear that the element of identity between the object and 
the standard of comparison is predominant even in the 
cases of imagined similis. And as a consequence of it, 
all the instances of imagined similis will be comprehended 
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in the realm of poetic conception. The long and short of 
this discussion lies in the fact that the present case of 
similarity is not susceptible of inclusion under the domain 
of poetic conception in any conceivable ways. 1 

It cannot be contended that the present case of 
similarity is entitled to be an authentic instance of 
similis qua poetic figure. Since in such a case, the 
endeavour of Appaya Diksita for shutting out the instance 
of suggested aimilia from the province of the figure similia 
is bound to become futile. The reason is apparent. In 
the absence of a criterion for distinguishing the valid cases 
of the figure similia from the invalid ones, even the 
instances of the suggested similis will possibly be treated 
as the authentic instances of the figure Similis. Further 
the definition of aimilia qua poetic figure propounded by 
the opponent himself will be rendered completely inconsis¬ 
tent. This definition has already been expressed by the 
following form . ‘If the function styled similisation is 
intended to endure until the accomplishment of k the 
action, then it is designated the figure similis. 1 The 
objective ( laksya ) of this definition is clearly stated to 
be the figure similia in total exclusion of the other varieties 
of s imilis. In this given situation, the counterfeit cases 
of similarity will become entitled to be the genuine 
objectives of this definition. Over and above, Appaya 
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Diksita has separately formulated two definitions of stmiZis 

% 

which convey only the idea of similarity and are not 
accounted as a rhetorical figure. And he has made them 
(these two definitions) a perfect definition of similis qua 
poetic figure by insertion of additional provisos, viz. 
absence of fault and that of suggestive element in them. 
But the last definition of similis qua rhetorical figure also 
shares the same blame. Since even the instances of the 
suggested simils will pretend to be the genuine cases of 
similis qua poetic figure. The outcome of this digression 
is that the present case of similarity depicted in the -verse 
oommenoing with s tanabhoge et s eq. cannot be accorded 
the rank of a poetio figure. The fact is obvious. The 
meaning of the complete verse is indicated in the form 
of the similarity existing between the objects and the 
standards of comparison. And besides this, no meaning 
is left whioh may olaim to be embellished by this form of 
similarity*. 

Moreover, the adjeotive, viz. <of similarity* employed 
in the alleged definition of similis may be shown as bereft 
of utility. Since the ultimate purpose of this adjective 
oan easily be served by means of the abridged definition 
stated below ‘The depiction whioh has brought the 
function of similisation into completion, is styled the 
figure similis Over and above, the adjective, viz. 'the 
fact of being non-suggested inserted in the same definition 
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is also devoid of utility. Because there is - not even the 
slightest incompatibility between the fact of being 
suggested and the fact of becoming a rhetorical figure. 
That is to say, no contradiction occurs if the former 
assumes the status of the latter and. vice versa. So the 

endeavour for the exclusion of the instances of suggested 
similis in general Irom the realm of the figure similis 
stands completely frustrated. A doubt arises. There ate 
instances ot suggested similis in which the suggested 
element becomes predominant in its essential nature. In 
these cases there exists incompatibility between the fact 
of being a predominant thing and the fact of being an 
embellishment. Since the predominant thing signified 
by a concrete instance is invariably the object of embellish¬ 
ment ( ala.ntcarya ). And it cannot be degraded to the 
status of an embellishment which is exclusively intended 
to embellish the former. So the definition of similis qua 
poetic iigure cannot be dissociated from, the adjective, 
vjz. Hue iaet of being uon-fluggested’. Because in, that 
event, it will unwarrantedly include even the instances 
of the suggested similis in which the suggested element 
has become predominant. But. this is the outcome of 
partial appraisement of the fact. The definition of similis 
qua poetic figure should become characterized by the 
adjective, viz. ‘the fact of. being embellisher; ’ This novel 
adjective is too powerful to banish the element of incom¬ 
patibility as immediately indicated. For the suggested 
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similarity which has become' predominant cannot assume 
the r.o^e of an embellisher. And consequently this suggested 
case of similarity is'debarred from entering into the realm 
of. simili3 q%a poetic figure due to the presence of this 
adjective. 1 

But it is remarkable that this definition cannot be 
associated with the adjective, that is, ‘the fact of being 
non-Suggested’ as has been set forth by Appava D^ksita. 
Since the ’ employment of this' adjective .will expose the 
present definition to the charge of non-inclusiveness 
(ovynpti). The reason is apparent. It will fail to include 
the instance of suggested similis qua poetic figure 
within its compass. The position may be ’"elucidated by 
a relevant instance: ‘why do you rejoice, 0 moori ! by 
thenking your own self' as peerless with your lustre ? 
or by whom, 0 block headed ! this universe has been sur¬ 
veyed with special care. ? > The present verse has been 
addressed to the moon by a certain sojourner at abroad 
who is in a state of getting himself scorched by the 
rays of the moon. It has assuredly suggested the import 
which may be indicated in the following form: ‘There 
is undoubtedly my sweetheart who has never come out 
from her own apartment. So she is still unobserved even 
by your own self. And her face is similar to you.* In this 
suggested import'the expression, viz. ‘her face is similar- 
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to you’ is an instcnce of suggested Bimilie. And despite 
this, even a sense of censure with reference to the moon 
is being suggested by the word block-headed (muAha) 
occurring in the present verse. It is notable that this 
case of suggested eimilia is employed as conducive to 
the emergence of the suggested sense of censure. And 
consequently this suggested sense comes in a position to 
embellish the suggested sense of censure which is admi¬ 
ttedly predominant. So the verse under examination has 
a legitimate right to be reckoned as an authentic instance 
of suggested aimilia qwa poetic figure. It deserves to 
be stressed that the present instance cannot answer the 
condition, viz. the fact of being non-suggested which 
has been laid down in the definition of the figure srw»t7is 
by Appaya Diksita. On the contrary, it obviously com¬ 
plies with the adjective, viz. the fact of being embellisher 
as contemplated by Jagannitha. A serious probe into 
these facts shows that the alleged definition in its original 
state is exposed to the charge of non-inclusion (avyapti) 
with reference to the present instance whereas the 
condition in its modified form exempts this definition 
from the above allegation 1 . 

The opponent puts forward a fresh plea in defence 
of his position. The instance of similarity belonging to 
substantives circumscribed by adjectives (viiistopamd) 
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can in no way be considered as an authentic example 
of Bimilis qua poetic figure. The situation requires clari¬ 
fication. ‘your face with the restless eyes and having 
the lustre of teeth manifested, shines like the lotus with 
the moving black bees and indistinctly perceived filament 1 . 
In this instance the similarity supposed to subsist 
between the adjectives, viz. the restless eyes and the 
moving black bees on the one hand and the lustre of 
the teeth and the indistinctly perceived filament on the 
other is not directly expressed by any word expressive 
of it. On the other hand, it becomes apprehended by the 
function of suggestion taking its rise on the basis of 
similarity existing between the substantives circumscribed 
by adjectives, namely, the face and the moon. It is 
note worthy that this suggested similarity acts as sub¬ 
servient to the accomplishment of similarity subsisting 
between these two substantives which is directly expre¬ 
ssed by the term iva (like) expressive of it. So this 
suggested similarity has been pushed back to a subor¬ 
dinate position in comparison with the directly expre¬ 
ssed similarity residing in the two substantives. And 
consequently the present instance is bound to be a genuine 
case of poetry of subordinate suggestion. 

Now this instance will illegitimately fall under the 
province of similis qua poetic figure. Since the adje- 
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ctive, viz, ’the feet of beirg non-suggested’ has been 
substituted by the adjective, namely, ‘the fact of being 
embellisher’ in the definition forming the subject matter 
of dispute. And this suggested similarity is com¬ 
petent to embellish the dinc-tly expressed similarity 
which is pradominant in its nature. But this contention 
is devoid of substance. Because this suggested 
similarity does not embellish the meaning which is an 
accomplished thing. On the contrary, it embellishes the 
directly expressed similarity which is not accomplished in 
its nature and as such is of opposite nature in comparison 
with the former. So it (the suggested similarity) cannot 
be accorded the rank of an embellishment. And conseque¬ 
ntly the definition of similis qua poetic figure offered 
by Jagannatha stands immune from incongruity in all 
respects. In this way the definitions of similis qua 
poetic figure propounded by Appaya Dikata stand 
demolished by the present smashing criticism of 
Jagannatha. 1 


1; Ibid 



CHAPTER V 

Elaboration and Glassification of Complete 

Similis 

The figure similis is of two kinds: (1) complete, 
(2) elliptical. If there is the assertion of these four, viz. 

1) the standard of comparison, (2) the object of compari¬ 
son, (3) the common property and (4) the words expressive 
of similitude, it will be the case of complete similis , 
and if there is the omission of one or two or three of these 

factors, it will be called elliptical. In some cases of 
oomplete similis, the common property has been delineated 

a* abiding in the object and the standard of comparison. 
Somewhere it has been depicted through relatedness qua 
rastu and prativastu\ In some other instances it is 
demonstrated by the relation of reflection and the 
reflected. In some of the examples of complete similis 
it has been indicated through the medium of paronomasia. 
In other cases it is displayed by means of the figurative 
expression. Somewhere it is conveyed by laying hold upon 
the different varieties of compound. In some examples 
r. is imported by the fusion of these aforecited mediums 
A expression of common property as is dictated 
:y the exigency of the situation. In elliptical similis, 
these varieties are not possible. Since in this variety 
similis the common property should be invariably 
ssd uniformly abiding in the object and the standard 
f tomparison. The reason is obvious. In th© absence of 
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any factor of comparison indicated above, it is only the 
apprehension of the common property that alone can 
serve the basis of its being considered as similis. But 
its subvarieties will be exhibited in a different manner. 

(CM, P. 21) 

But the contention of Appaya Diksita regarding the 
impossibility of the aforementioned varieties of complete 
similis in respect of the eHipti<al similis has been 
rendered sterile by the devastating criticism offered by 
the author of the Rasagavgddhara. Jagannatha has 
set forth the follcwirg instance for the vindication of 
his position t ‘Pardu is like the Malaya in the world and 
Dhrtaras'ra is Ijke the ant-hill upon this earth.’ The 
present instance is constituted of two independent similis. 
They are (I) Pardu is like the Malaya and (2) 
Dhrtarasfra is like the ant-hill. They are the apposite 
instances of elliptical similis with the ellipsis of the 
common properties comprehensible through the medium 
of ‘the relation of-reflection and reflected.’ It is true 
that each of these two instances is possessed of its 
object and the standard of comparison and the word 
‘like’ ( iva ) expressive of similitude. But the common 
property has assuredly been left out in each of these two 
instances. 1 

It is worthy of attention that the common property 
which has been left out cannot be apprehensible ts 
invariably abiding in the object and the standard 
comparison occurring in these two instances. And tr-* 
fact is simple. The objects of comparison are 1 
Pandu and (2) Dhrtaraslra and the standards of comr*- 
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rison are : (1) tie Malaya and (2) the ant-hill. And 

these objects and the standards of comparison occurring 

in these two cases are extremely dissimilar in nature. 

Therefore no property can be discerned as uniformly 

abiding in them. The gist is that no abiding property 

( anvgcmtdharma ) has been left out in any of these two 

instances. But on the other hand it is through the 

mediuml of ‘the relation-of-reflecticn and reflected’ that 

the abidance of the common property can be made 

possible in respect of Pardu and the Malaya in the first 

instance, and Dhrtarsatra and the ant-hill in the second 

one. And this ‘relation-of-reflection and reflected’ takes 

up its rise on tie basis of Pardavas and the sandal-woods 

• • 

in the first instance and Duryodhana and others and 
snakes in the second one. The position stands in need 
of elaboration. The Par da vas and sandal-woods are the 
properties pertaining to Pardu and the Malaya depicted as 
the object snd the standard of comparison. And these 
rroperties, although basically distinct from each other, 
sre imagined as one and identical due to their 
nctual resemblance in the present instance. Analogous 

» the case of the second instance and as such it 
r^penses with the further amplification. It has already 

mentioned that these two common properties 
i»Te been left out in these two instances. So these two 
fsasples actually belong to elliptical similis with the 
of common properties comprehensible by means of 
*ae relation of reflection and reflected’. 1 


RG, P. 18J 
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The opponent adopts a new line of defensive argument 
He holds that ‘the relation-of-reflection and reflected’ 
is bound to fail to take up its rise on the basis of the 
properties which are not (srautq) explicitly mentioned in 
any instance. So Pardavas and sandal-woods in the first 
instance and Duryodhana and others and snakes in the 
second one cannot form the appropriate ground for 
the emergence of ‘the relation-of-reflection and 
reflected’. Since they are not directly expressed by words 
occurring in these instances. On the contrary, they stand 
implied by the meaning of them. And as a consequence 
of it, the instances under reference cannot be characte¬ 
rised by the ellipsis of the common properties compre¬ 
hensible by means of ‘the relation-of-reflection and ref¬ 
lected.’ 1 . 

But even this argument is devoid of substance. Because 
‘the relation-of-reflection and reflected’ also admits 
of two fold classification : (1) directly expressed ( krauta) 
and (2) implied ( artha ). And in implied ‘relation-of- 
reflection and reflected’, the properties serving as the 
basis of its emergence do not stand as directly expressed. 
But on the other hand, it is only the implied proper¬ 
ties which pave the way for coming into existence ‘the 
relation-of-reflection and reflected’. And this is the only 
fact which makes it possible for the vicarious praise 
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(aprastuta prasamsa) to include all genuine instances 
of it without any hitch. Since in this figure the assertion ot 
the irrelevants culminates in the suggestion of the relevants. 
The meaning of the sentence containing the assertion 
of irrelevants becomes directly expressed. Whereas 
the meaning of the sentence indicative of the releva¬ 
nts stands suggested by the function of suggestion. 
Both these meanings are linked together on the ground 
of similarity resting on ‘the relation-of-reflection and 
reflected’. The fundamentum of this ‘relation-of-reflection 
and reflected’ is constituted by the component parts of 
these two meanings 1 . 

The position may be rendered clear by a concrete 
instance: ‘The moon is made pale by the presence 
of your face’. The direct meaning of this sentence 
is expressive of irrelevants. It may ultimately culminate 
in the suggestion of the relevants in the way as follows: 
O king ! even the great king Raghu has been surpassed by 
means of your munificence’. The component parts of these 
two meanings to which has been referred the credit of 
constituting the foundation of ‘the relation-of-reflection and 
reflected’ may be arranged in the order indicated below: 

1) her face and his munificence (2) the moon and Raghu 
sad (3) is made pale and has been surpassed. So the 
present instance is able to assert its legitimate inclusion 
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under the definition of the figure vicarious praise. It 
is manifest that the admission of the implied ‘relation-of- 
reflection and reflected’ is indispensable for the materia¬ 
lization of the figure vicarious praise. The upshot of 
this lengthy disquisition is this. The above two instances 
under review are entitled to be the valid cases of elli¬ 
ptical similis with the ellipsis of the common properties 
comprehensible by means of the implied ‘relation-of- 
reflection and reflected’. And consequently the facts 
relied upon by Appaya Diksita to exhibit the impossibility 
of the above vaiieties of complete similis with reference 

to elliptical similis stands completely controverted by 
the smashing criticism of the author of the 
Rasagangftdhara . 1 

Now the above mentioned varieties of complete 
similis are illustrated in their serial order. The example 
of complete similis conspicuous by the abidance of common 
properties may be substantiated by the following verse : 
‘I pay obeisance to Parvati and supreme God, the parent* 
of the universe united eternally like the word and its mea¬ 
ning 2 3 ’ in order to obtain the knowledge of the word anc 
its meaning. It has been authoritatively laid down in tbt 
Mbnamsa sutra* of Jaimini that the relation of the wort 


1. RG, P. 181 

2. RV. canto 1 , 41, 1; SKB, P. 55, P.492; AM, P. 

3. Cf. "Autpattikas t u izbdasy'srthenasambandhas tasya 

upadeio vyatirekas cirthe’nupalabdhe latpramnr.a,h B&dar&y**z~i 
napeksatv&tj “ Jaiminlya sutra, 1 # lj 5. 
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with its meaning is eternal in its essential nature’. And 
consequently the eternally related ness of the word with its 
meaning has become universally accepted. And similar 
is the position of Parvati and Paramesvara. It cannot be 
regarded as distinct from the relation of the word with its 
meaning. Since it has been universally acknowledged that 
the relation between Parvati and Parames vara is perfectly 
similar to the relation of the moon and its light 1 . Thut is 
to say, Parvati and Paramesvara cannot be separated from 
each other under any circumstances. Their relation is 
permanent and eternal. So in the instance under review 
the common property in the shape of eternally related¬ 
ness has been depicted as perpetually abiding in. the 
object and the standard of comparison, namely, Parvati 
and Paramesvara in one hand and the word and its mea¬ 
ning on the other. It is too obvious to indicate that this 
instance is possessed of the word ‘like’ ( iva ) as expressive 
of similitude. So it is entitled to illustrate the variety of 
complete similis in which the common property has been 
delineated as abiding in the object and the standard of 
comparison. It is worthy of mention that in this instance 
by the depiction of eternally relatedness between Parvati 
and Paramesvara as between the word and its mea ning s 
the unsurpassable mutual love and immense majesty, etc. 
belonging to them have been suggested by the function of 
suggestion. But inspite of this apparent fact there is 
absolutely no possibility of its being accorded to the status 
of either a poetry of superior or subordinate suggestion. 

I. The maxim of the moon and its light ( candra candriku nyzya ) is 
used to indicate the intrinsic character of two inseparable things. 
The following observation ofAnandagiri as recorded in the ken- 
kara vijaya will shed a flood of light upon the present issue. “Atah 
sarvadeva kZranasya rudrasya yv iaktill candra candriku nyzyena tadud - 
kodharQpit.% svzdhim vallabhe’ti prasiddhn s'aiva bhavznij” OP. Cit. 
P.124 
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Since in the verse under consideration, the sense of elegance 
is not exclusively found to be resting on the awareness 
of its association with suggestion but also from the expe¬ 
rience of the colourful varieties belonging to the directly 
expressed meaning. And it is for this reason that in the 
present illustration of similis, the possibility of the 
presence of suggestion of sentiment and the like or the 
other rhetorical figures have been almost ignored as the 
matter of exemplification. And it is in total disregard 
of these incidental issues that the distinct rhetorical figures 
like the present one have been exemplified. (CM, P. 21) 
Now the mention of the numerically identical attribute 
in its dual role owing to the difference of its substrata 
which are de facto its counter-terms is technically called 
‘relatedness qua vastu and prati vo&tu. 1 It cannot possibly 
exist in a pure and unassociated manner. But on the 
other hand, it finds its expression in the form of either 
adjective or substantive as intermingled with ‘the relation- 
of-reflection and reflected’in all its casts. And where the 
two really distinct attributes are superimposed as one and 
identical due to reciprocal resemblance and affirmed twice, 
there occurs the relation commonly called ‘the relation-of- 
reflection and reflected’ 2 . Let us take an illustration in 


1. *' ekasy'aiva dharmasya sambandhi bhedena dvir upd.dd.nam 
vastuprativastu.bhd.vah / CM # P.21 

2. Vastuto bhinnayor dharmayoh paraspara sadr&yad abhinoa- 
taya’dhyavasitayor dvir upadanam bimbapratibimba bhavah, ’ 
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which ‘the relatedness qua vastu and prativastu ’ has found 
its expression in the form of adjective : ‘The lady (Malati) 
with her eyes with the thick eye-lashes, while proceeding 
on bearing a face with its neck turned back over and again 
resembling the hundred petalled lotus with its (stalk ) 
reverted, pierced deeply, as it were, in my heart her side 
glance smeared with the nectar and the poison’ 1 . In this 
verse the two objects, viz. (1) the neck and (2) the stalk 
have undoubtedly been linked together by means of ‘the 
relation-of-reflection and reflected.’ Since they are possessed 
with two attributes which are basically distinct from each 
other. These two attributes have been imposed as one 
and identical due to their mutual resemblance and affirmed 
twice throu gh the medium of the mention of the neck and 
the stalk in the instance under review. Thereafter ‘related¬ 
ness qua vaatu and prativastu has come into being by laying 
hold upon the attribute expressed by the two expressions, 
viz. (1) turned back and (2) reverted. The fact is that 
this attribute is one and unique in its essential nature. 
And it becomes asserted in its two fold character due to 
the ditference of its substrata, namely, the neck and the 
stalk standing as directly expressed, it is notable that 
‘relatedness qua vaatu and prativastu ’ appears in the form 
of an adjective in relation to ‘the relation-of-reflection and 
reflected’ in the present instance. Since both the expre- 


3. MM, Chap. 1, fl. 32; AM, P. 91 ; SK.B, P. 572; AS, P. 33; 
SR, P. 278, il 51 
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ssions (1) turned back ( valita ) and (2) reverted ( avxtta ) 
occur as two constitutive components of the two compound- 
words associated by the attribute e compounds 1 . So it is 
entitled to exemplify the variety of complete similiB in 
which the common property has been depicted through 
‘relatedness qua vastu and prativastu appearing in the from 
of an adjective. ( CM, PP. 21-22 ) 

The instance belonging to ‘relatedness qua vastu and 
prativastu finding its expression in the shape of a subs¬ 
tantive has been exemplified by the following verse: ‘That 
chaste lady trembling with %a sudden fright was seized by 
him like a wind-tossed creeper by an inordinately fickle 


1. The situation may be rendered clear by expounding the 
two compound words occurring in the instance under con¬ 
text. They are: (1; Valita kandharam an d (2) Zvrttavrntaiata - 
pattranibham. They signify the meanings (1) ( the ace ) 

with its neck turned back ( over an4 again ) and (2) resem¬ 
bling the hundred petalled lotus with its stalk reverted. 
These compound-words are splitted up ( Valita kandharZ 
yasya tat (2) * Zvrttam vrntam yasya tat Zorttavrntam ; tat kat&pa- 
ttram. 1 tasya nphamj * It is rendered conspicuous that both 

the expressions, viz, ^1 ) turned back ( valitam) and (2) rever¬ 
ted ( Zvrttam ) occur as the components of attributive com¬ 
pounds ( vahuvrihi samzsa ). And it is too obvious to elaborate that 
the whole attributive compound is bound to act as subordinate in 
connection with something else. That is to say, the word com¬ 
pounded by vahuvrihi will admittedly be the adjective of some 
other substantive. Compare ; ' Aiya puiZ'thipralhZia 1 } vahuvrihi h* 
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monkey’. In this instance the fright and the wind have 
been brought into linkage through the medium of the 
relation-of reflection and refleted’ by the way indicated in the 
preceding paragraph. The relatedness qua vastu and prati- 
vastu takes its rise on the basis of one and single attribute 
signified by the expressions (1) trembling ( kampitd ) and 
(2) tossed ( ndhftta ) as occurring in the present instance. 
This fact too dispenses with the further elaboration. It is 
notable that relatedness qua vastu and prativaatu' plays 
the role of a substantive in connection with ‘the relation 
of-reflection and reflected’ in the case under review. Since 
the attribute acting as the raison d'etre of‘relatedness qua 
vastu and prativaatu has been indicated by the expressions 
(1) trembling ( kampitu ) and tossed ( ddhuta ). And these 
two expressions are the last members of the determinative 
compounds ( tatpurusa samdsa )\ The result is that the 
present attribute will assuredly be predominant in its 
essential nature. So it is obvious that the common property 
belonging to the object and the standard of comparison 
has been conveyed by means of ‘relatedness qua vastu and 
prativastu' appearing in the shape of a substantive with 
reference to ‘the relation of reflection and reflected’ in the 

_ -T 

f ' / *’ 

1. The compounp-words are ; (1) sftdhvasa kampitXL (trembling with 
fight) and (2) Vatadhuta ( wind-tossed ) # They are susceptible 
to be expounded : (1) sadhvasena kampitn and vaUna idhuta. And 
also compare the significance of the determinative compounds 
\tatpar^a satnlsaj ; ’ Uttarapadlrtha pradhmas tatpurufah */ 
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case under review. Now the variety of complete similis 
with the common property imported ‘by the relation-of- 
reflection and reflected’ has already been substantiated by 
the instance commencing with ‘the king of Pandu et seq ’. 
In this context the yellow sandal-past and the morning 
sun-rays on the one hand and the pendant necklace and the 
flowing spring on the other have been exhibited as linked 
by means of ‘the relation of reflection and rellected’ in its 
pure and unique character. So the common property asso¬ 
ciated with the king of Pandu and Lord of mountains 
portrayed as the object and the standard of comparison 
has been brought into relief by ‘the relation-of-reflection 
and reflected’. (CM, P. 22) 


Let us take an example in which the common property 
has been brought into prominence by means of parono¬ 
masia : O protector of the earth ! the lion among the 
people ! the entire host of your enemy too being deprived 
of its own place assumes the likeness of the ocean which 
contains Acyuta ( visnu ) as sleeping 1 . In this verse the 
common property abiding in the object and the standard 
of comparison, viz. ‘the entire host of your enemy’ and 
‘the ocean’ has been manifested by the expression, viz. 
‘being deprived of its own place and contains Acyuta as 


1. AK ; P. 31 (reads sarvopyari ganas for samasto'pi ripus and P. 47 
(reads sarvo'py'ariganas for the same.) 
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sleeping’ .(& l v,apq4acyutQh) 1 2 through the medium of paro- 
nomaaia. Further the instance of complete similis in 
yhjch the common property has been rendered obvious by 
means of supejimposition is cited as follows ; ‘Afterwards 
the people with their own fully expanded ( vikaca ) eyes 
resembling the full-blown ( viAuca ) lotuses, gazed at the 
prince in wonder appearing like the sun rising from the 
mountain of gold w ith its rays augmented*.’ Ip this verse 

the primary meaning of the expression ‘vikaca’ is full¬ 
blown and its figurative sense is expansion. It is worthy 
of note that the primary meaning is an exclusive property 
of the flower. And as such it has been superimposed in 
the eyes which are the object of comparison jn relation to 
the lotuses depicted as ,the standard of comparison. And 
it is by means of this figurative sense, namely, ‘expansion’ 
that the common property pertaining to the object and the 
standard of comparison has been broght into relief. Again 
the example of complete similis in which the common pro¬ 
perty has been demonstrated by means of the different 
varieties of compound is illustrated by the following verse : 

‘$iva, brought into contact ( w ith her ownself) by the 
maiden (Parvati ) with the augmented lustre of her moop- 

like face, came to possess water-like cheerful mind and lily 

like fully opened eyes resembling people in the season of 

/ 

1. This compounded-word ' svapadacyutah* is spliced up in the 
following order : ' svapadut cyutah and s vapan Acyutah yasmin : 

2, AK,P,29 
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autumn with the augmented luftre of its face as moon 1 .* 
In this instance the two ontitif s, viz. f 1) the goddess Parvatl 
and (2> the autumn have been portrayed as the object 
and the standard of comparison. The adjective, i. e., 
vivrddhdvovocaridraJr?vtyH occurring in the instance has 
equally been applicable to both these entities. Since it 
comes to signify the meanings, namely, (1) with the aug¬ 
mented lustre of her moon-like face and (2) with the aug¬ 
mented lustre of its face as moon owing to the difference of 
compounds. That is to say, it is capable to be treated as 
an accredited case of two distinct varieties of compounds, 
viz. (1) upamiti and (2) rtlpaka 2 . So the common property 
belonging to Parvatl and autumn depicted as the object 
and the standard of comparison has been rendered conspi¬ 
cuous by expounding the word Vh-rddhGnanacandraJcantyd 
in conformity with the two varieties of ^compounds indica¬ 
ted above. (CM, P. 22). 

Now the complete similis taking place on the possible 
mixture of the aforecited mediums of expression of 

1. KS canto 7, <1. 74 (reads pravrddhnnana for vivrddhanana ); 

2. The expression, viz. znanacandra is the component of the com- 
pound-word ; that is, vivrddhpnanacandrakZntyZ. The existence of two 
different types of compounds, namely, (1) upamiti and (2) 
rupaka can be rendered discernible by splitting up the expression 
Znanacandra into two distinct ways ! (1) znanam candra iva ( the 
face-like moon ) and (2) Z nanam eva candrah {( the face as moon ). 

In the first case it will be the instance of upamiti and in the 
second one it is entitled to be the example of rdpaka . 
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common property may be stated in tbe following 
manner : (1) First of all, the mixture of the abidance of 
property and ‘the re]ation-of-reflection and reflected' is 
illustrated by the verse as follows : *He (Dilipa) became 
unapproachable and approachable to his dependents by 
the terrific and elegant kirgly merits like the sea by the 
possession of aquatic animals and jewels.’ 1 In this 
instance the attributes, namely, unapproachability and 
approachability have been delegated the status of the common 
property in respect of the king Dilipa and the sea described 
as the object and the standard of comparison. Since 
they are depicted as abiding in both these factors of 
comparison. And as such they ha-ve been brought into 
being on the basis of the relation-of-reflccticn and 
reflected instituted between the terrific and elegant kingly 
merits on the one hand and aquatio animals and jewels on 
the other. So this example is an apposite case of the 
variety of complete similis in which the common property 
is indicated by means of the mixture of the abidance of 
property and * the relation-of-reflection and reflected.’ 
(2) The mixture of the abidance of the property and 
paronomasia is exemplified by the following verse ‘My 

son ! after the passing away of your brother, our great 
lunar lineage does not look bright due to its not finding 
a son ( samtana ) for long like the water of the ocean 


l, RV canta 1, <1. 16 
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before its being churned off by Hari’ 1 In this context 
the property, viz. unbriphtpess has been indicated as 
abiding in 0) the great lunar lineage and (2) the water 
of the ocean ch piefed as the object and the standard 
of comparison. And as.such paronomasia has been effected 
by the word sarrtZna which is impregnated with two 
meanipgs, namely, (1) the son and (2) the coral tree 
( Parijata ). These two meaning^ manifested by parono¬ 
masia are competent to elevate the property unbrightness 
to the dignity of the common property in connection with 
the alleged object and the standard of comparison. So it is 
rendered palpable that the common property has been 
brought into prominence by the mixture of the abidance 
of the property and paronomasia. CM, PP. 22-23) 

(3) Further, the mixture of the abidance of the 
property and super-imposition has been made conspicuous 
by the following instance : ‘Uttara observing the aimy of 
the king Kuru with its shining weapon resembling the 
Hash of lightening was embraced by the trembling fright 
like the darling bearing the water of perspiration’. In 
this example the property, viz. tremblingness has been 
portrayed as abiding in the object and the standard of 
comparison, namely, the fright and the darling. And 
it is by remaining pendant upon it that the elegance has 
been acquired by the nominative of the act of embracing. 


1. AK, P. 3? 
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The result is that the fact of becoming the nominative 
of the act of embracing has ultimately been imposed upon 
fright. It is obviously needless to observe that the status 
of the nominative of the act of embracing does not 
actually belong to frigfct in normal circumstances. It 
has been alienated upon it by the fiat of imagination. 
So it is rendered evident that tie common propeity in the 
shape of ‘the act of embracing’ las been broght into relief 
by the mixture of the abidance of the property and the 
superimposition in the case under review. (CM, P. 23) 

4. Again, the mixture of the abidance of property and 
the different varieties of compound is demonstrated by 
the following verse : ‘The quarters filled with dusts having 
the wings of the hawk as their grey tresses of hair and 
with the evening clouds as their blood-soaked garments 
did not become worthy of observation like the ladies with 
monthly course ( with her grey tresses of hair like the 
wings of the hawk and wearing the blood-soaked garments 
like the evening clouds )’*. In this instance ‘unworthiness 
of observation’ is the property which has been delineated 
as abiding in the two factors of comparison. They are : 
(1) quarters filled with dusts and (2) ladies with monthly 


RV ; canto 11 r 6l. 60. Mailingtha has furnished the ground as to 
why the quarters filled with dusts and the ladies with monthly 
course are not worth-viewing, while he was discussing the verse 
under context. And it is indicated in the way as follows / “EkatfO 
drsta dosUd aparatr# itLslradosntJ” Ibid 
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course described as the object and the standard of compa¬ 
rison. The said property has been appropriately based on 
the common applicability of the adjectives like 'kytnapak- 
saparidhusardlalcTih' and so forth to the alleged substan¬ 
tives by resorting to the different types of compounds 1 . 
And consequently the property, viz- unworthineps of 
observation becomes promoted to the dignity of the com¬ 
mon property by sustaining the enhanced charmingness in 
the case under review. (5) Moreover, the mixture of 
‘relatedness qua vastu ard prativostu ’ and ‘the relaticn-cf- 
reflection and reflected’ is furnished by the following 
instance: ‘Those (kings), with their exasperation suppressed 
by the ( ostensible ) signs of satisfaction*and so appearing 
like the clear lakes with their crocodiles concealed within, 
after bidding farewell to the king of Vidarbha ( Bhoja ) 
returned his homage by the pretext of presents and started 


1 The compound-word, viz iyenapaksa paridhnsarnlaknh may be 
expounded by the ways as follows : (1) ‘iytnapaksvh eva paridhu- 

sarixJl alaku]} yasam and (2) tyenapaksi. h iva paridhvsarah 
atakn h yasam.’ The first is the attributive compound bahuvrihi 
possessing the rupaka compound in interior' and the second 
Is the attributive compound possessing upamiti in interior. They 
signify the meanings, namely, (1) having the wings of the hawk 
as their grey tresses of hair and (2) with her grey tresses of 
hair like the wings of the hawk. The first meaning is concordant 
with the quarters filled with dusts and the second one is in 
agreement with the ladies with monthly course depicted as the 
object and the standard of comparison, 
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off I 1 In this example the kings and the lakes stand for 
the object and the standard of comparison. The exaspera¬ 
tion and the crocodile have been obviously set in ‘the 
relation—of—reflection and reflected’. And as such the 
one and single property, namely, concealment belonging 
to them (exasperation and crocodile) is stated by two 
different words, viz. suppressed and concealed. So this 
property appears in ‘relatedness qua vastu and prativastu' 
standing compounded with ‘the reletion-of-reflection and 
reflected.’ Besides it is notable that the signs of satisfac¬ 
tion and the clearness of lakes have been introduced as 
remaining in ‘the relation-of-reflection and reflected’ which 
is pure and unblended in its essential nature. And the situa¬ 
tion does not require its further elucidation. For this issue 
has already been discussed in the present chapter. So the 
common property, that is, ‘with their exasperation ; suppre¬ 
ssed by the ( ostensible ) signs of statisfaction and appea¬ 
ring clear with their crocodiles concealed within’ has 
obviously been brought into being by the mixture of 
‘relatedness qua vastu and prativastu ’ and ‘the relation-of- 
reflection and reflected’ in the present instance. (CM,P. 23) 

Further, the mixture of paronomasia and ‘the rela- 
tion-of-reflection and reflected’ has been rendered conspi¬ 
cuous by the following instance: ‘The sons of the king being 
(internally ) contented by the destruction of Partha and 
with their pain ( outwardly ) unassuaged shed teais like 


Rv. canto 7, 30 
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the lakes with the water of the upper surface boiled by the 
rays of the sun ( as if vapourized ) and possessing the cold 
water in its interior*. In this illustration the sons of the 
king and the lakes have been introduced as the object and 
the standard of comparison. The word tro-spa occurring in 
the verse is paronomastic in character.- For it is denota¬ 
tive of two meanings : (1) tear and (2) vapour. And this 
paronomasia has been rendered fascinating owing to its 
close association with ‘the relation-of-reflection and refle¬ 
cted’ instituted between the adjectives of the sons of the 
king on the one hand and'those of the lakes on the other. 
Since it is the institution of ‘the relation-of-reflecticn and 
reflected’ between these two sets of adjectives that both 
the meanings of the word 6a. pa have become united in a 
very reasonable manner. And consequently the meanings 
of the two sets of adjectives together with the meanings of 
the word bftspa are made competent to hold the status of 
the common property in respect of the alleged object and 
the standard of comparison. So the common property has 
apparently been brought into being by the mixture of 
paronomasia and ‘the relation-of-reflection and reflected.’ 
( CM, PP. 23-24 ) 

(7) Moreover, the mixture of the superimposition and 
‘the relation-of-reflection and reflected’ is exhibited by the 
following instance : ‘that wrathful lady ( kaikeyi ) verily 
being consoled by her husband vomited out the two boons 
promised by him like the earth watered by Indra (did 
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vomit ) the pair of the serpents sunk in its own hole’ 1 . In 

this context ‘the relation-of-reflection and reflected’ has 

been instituted between ‘being consoled and watered on the 

one hand and the two boons and the pair of serpents on 

the other. ’ And it is by entirely banking upon it that the 

act of vomiting has been figuratively attributed to both 

the object of comparison and the standard of comparison, 

namely, the lady and the earth. Since the primary 
J 

meaning of the expression ‘vomiting’ cannot possibly be 
connected with any of the above factors of similis, viz. the 
object of comparison and the standard of comparison. The 
apparent reason of impossibility is this- The lady is 
competent to be the subject of the act of vomiting. But the 
boons which are incorporeal in character cannot claim to 
be the appropriate object of it. And it is also lying 
bare that even the earth which has been regarded 
as the nominative of the act of vomiting will fail 
to execute that function owing to its being purely 
inanimate in character. Besides, the expression ‘act 
of vomiting’ is bound to appear rustic if taken in its 
primary sense. And this fact has been authoritatively 
confirmed by D and in, the celebrated author of the 
Knvyd-darsa as follows : ‘ spitting, expectorating, vomiting 
and so forth w'hen rest on the secondary function of the 
meaning are really very charming and on other places 
( understood in their primary meanings ) become rustic in 


1. Rv, canto 12, il, 5 
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nature’. 1 So it is conspicuous that the superimpositioz 
of the act of vomiting has taken place with referenct 
to both the object and the standard of comparison on the 
basis of the relation-of-reflection and reflected Anc 
consequently the common property in the shape of the 
act of vomiting has been rendered discernible by means 
of the mixture of superimposition and * the relation-of- 
reflection and reflected’ in the instance under review. 
In this way even the cases other than this enumerated mix¬ 
ture of the two mediums of expression of common property 
should be conjectured in conformity with the specific 
nature of every instance. (CM, P.24) 

Now the mixture of the three modes of the expression 
of the common property is being enumerated in the 
following fashion: (1) The mixture of the abidance of 
property, ‘the relation of reflection and reflected’ and 
invocation to the different varieties of compound, is 
illustrated as follows ‘The lady (Indumati ) with her 
navel handsome like the whirlpool and destined to become 
the wife of the other ( i. e., of Aja ) passed by the king in 
the same way as the river with the whirlpool for its 
handsome navel and advancing to unite with the sea 
( passes by ) the holder of the earth ( the mountain ) 
encountered due to its situation on the path’ 2 . In this 


1. KD, chap. 1. II. 95. 

2. Rv, canto 6, il. 52 
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illustration ‘the act of passing by’ is considered as the property 
abiding in the object and the standard of comparison, 
namely, the lady (lndumati and the river. And ‘destined 
to become the wife of the other’ and ‘advancing to uni t.* 
with the sea’ have been represented in ‘the relation of 
reflection and refleted’. And thereafter the different 
varieties of compound have been resorted to in order to 
render the expression ‘ avartamanojnanabhih ’* equally 
significant with reference to the object and the standard 
of comparison as already mentioned. 1 hue the mixture of 
these three elements has successfully brought the common 
property into prominence in the present instance. 

( CM, P. 24 ). 

Further, the mixture of the abidance of the property, 
paronomasia and the superimposition, has been brought - 
into relief by the following instance : ‘Ihis springtime 
has arrived with its lovely kesara flowers delicately tossed 
by the breeze, with the disc of the bright Lord of 6tais 
(moon ) as taking the lead and looked upon by the dam* 


1. The compound-word UvartamanojnanUbhik is susceptible 

to be splitted up in the following way '(1) i.varta iva manojlik 
and aoartamanojua. nkbhfy yaJyah and (2) kvarta eoa manojnanabhih 
yasya.1)’ The first is attributive compound with the appositional 
compound in interior. It is denotative of the meaning as 
mentioned below ‘With her navel handsome like the whirlpool ’ 
The second is attributive compound with the Rupaka compound 
in interior. It signifies' with the whirlpool for its handsome 
navel,' 
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sels in separation with their afflicted eyes like Hanumana 
with his handsome mane kissed by the wind-god, the leader 
in the kingdom of the delighted husband of Tara (sugriva) 
and looked upon by Rama separated ( from his wife ) with 
his afflicted eyes’ 1 . In this verse the expression ‘looked 
upon with the afflicted eyes’ has assumed the status of the 
property abiding in the object and the standard of compa¬ 
rison, viz. the spring-time and Hanumana. And parono¬ 
masia pertaining to the word takes up its rise in connection 
with the words like Rama, kesara and Taradhipa which are 
the denotative of the double meaning, namely, Rama, the son 
of Dasaratha and the damsel, kesara as a flower and the mane 
and Taradhipa standing for the moon and sugriva respec¬ 
tively. Thereafter the meaning of the word cumbita, namely, 
the'act of kissing’ has been figuratively scribed to the breeze 
with reference to the context of the springtime. Thus the 
mixture of these three elements has taken place in the 
present illustration. So it is rendered manifest that the 
common property, has been demonstrated by the mixture 
of the abidance of property ? paronomasia and the super¬ 
imposition in the case under review. In an identical way 
one should discover even other different illustrations in 

connexion with the mixture of this type according to one’s 
own initiative. (CM, P. 24). 


1. HN> chap. 6 #1. 35 (reads tato for asau and samngatah &rj 
Hanumftna vasantaoat for vasanta knlo Hauumana iv'Hgatah ), 
KP. P.311; SR. P. 331,61.15; S M, P.206; KNS ( P.210; AM 
P, 151 
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Now it is worthy of note that the illustrations 
in which the common property is demonstrated by 
means of * the relation-of-reflection and reflected ’ are 
verily possessed with some specific characteristics. In 
some cases * the relation-of-reflection and reflected ’ 
takes place with reference to the two clearly felt pro¬ 
perties due to their universal acknowledgement in the 
realm of poetics. And the oftquoted instance of it is 

the verse beginning with ‘ this king of Pandu with his 
shoulder bearing the pendant necklace, etc.’ In this 
verse the two properties abiding in the pendant necklace 
and the flowing spring and so forth are indisputably 
avowed in the sphere of poetry. So they are self-evident 
in character. And they assume the status of the common 
property in respect of the king of Pandu and the Lord of 
mountains by means of ‘ the relation-of-reflection and 
reflected.’ In some other cases the property does 
not stand in conformity with the acknowledged poetic 
convention. And as a consequence of this, ‘the relation- 
of-reflection and reflected’ is instituted between the 
properties which are taken hold upon by any means what¬ 
soever. And it has already been elucidated in the instance 
like, ‘$iva brought into contact by the maiden Parvati 
with the augmented lustre of her moon like face, etc.' 
In this context the common property expected as belong¬ 
ing to the season of autumn and Parvati lacks reco gni tion 
in the normal circumstances. And as a result of this, 
an appeal to the distinot varieties of compound was made 
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with a view to rendering the cxpieesion ‘Vivraddhanana 
candrakuntyi P as expressive of the properties belonging 
to them. And this has culminated in exhibiting ( the 
relation-of-reflection and reflected’ as based on the 
properties possessed by Parvati and the season of autumn. 
The result is that the alleged properties become capable 
to assume the status of the common property with reference 
to the object and the standard of comparison in the 
manner indicated above. Thus it has been made abun¬ 
dantly clear that ‘the relation-of-reflection and reflected’ 
can never take place in the absence of apprehension of 
the resembling properties in some way or other. ( CM, PP. 
24-25) 

Now what is the way of the adjustment of the figure 
reverse similis ? An illustration will drive home the com¬ 
plexity of the problem. ‘As you are endowed with 
merits so is your rival completely devoid of merits and 
thus this form of similisation is called reverse similis.* 
In this context ‘you’ and the rival have been depicted 
as the object and the standard of comparison. They are 
possessed of the two properties (1) meritoriousness and 
(2) meritlessness whioh are diametrically opposed to each 
other. So there is not even the slightest possibility of the 
apprehension of resemblance between them either by 
means of direotly expressed or suggested attribute. And 
consequently these two properties cannot serve the basis 
of the emergence of ‘the relalion-of-reflection and reflected’ 
which in its turn may elevate them to the status of the 
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common property. But this cannot withstand scrutiny. 
Since there is assuredly the apprehension of resemblance 
between the properties belonging to the alleged object and 
the standard of comparison. The fact is this. The 
attribute in the shape of excessiveness and naturalness 
and the like becomes suggested in the present situation. 
It undoubtedly paves the way for the apprehension of 
resemblance between the properties as above referred to. 
And ‘the relation-of-reflection and reflected’ will take its 
rise on the basis of the said properties without encountering 
any impediments. The result is that the two properties 
are capable to assume the role of the common properties 
serving as the ground of similarity depicted in the 
present illustration. If such is not the case, the 
similarity signified by the word ‘as’ (yathd,) will obviously 
be devoid of any objective reference. Thus the instances 
of the complete similis have been exemplified as 
conducive to indicate its line of development. (C M, P. 26) 


—to:— 



CHAPTER VI 

Glassification of Elliptical Similis 
SECTION I 

Its Eightfold Division Elucidated 

The elliptical similis admits of eightfold classification; 
(1) ellipsis of the word expressive of similitude, (2) ellip¬ 
sis of the common property, (3) ellipsis of the standard 
of comparison, (I) ellipsis of the word expressive of 
similitude and the standard of comparison, (5) ellipsis 
of the common property and the standard of compari¬ 
son, (6) ellipsis of the common property and the word 
expressive of similitude, (7) ellipsis of the word expre 
ssive of similitude and the object of comparison and 
(8) ellipsis of the common property, the standard of 
comparison and the word expressive of similitude. The 
examples of these eight sub-varieties of elliptical Similis 
are being cited in due sequence, “Know me kumbhodara 
by name, equal ( in rank ) to Nikumbha and the' eight 
formed god’s attendant with the back purified by the 
favour of placing of the foot of one desirous of mounting 
on the kailasa-white bull” 1 . In this instance (1) the ellip¬ 
sis of the word expressive of similitude has taken place in 


1. Rv, canto 2. iU 35 ( reds Nikwnbhamitram for Nikumbhatulj/am ) 
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connexion with the expression, namely, kailaia-white 
( kailasa-gauram )- Since it is a compound-word and 
signifies kailasa like while { Kailcsa iva gaurah ) when it 
is expounded. And the word like ( iva ) expressive of 
similitude hrs been deleted in the ease under analysis. So 
it is entitled to exemplify the elliptical similis with the 
ellipsis of the word expressive of similitude. (2) In the 
expression ‘equal to Nikumbha ( Nikumbhatulyam ), Kum- 
bhodara and Nikumbha stand for the object and the 
standard of comparison. The word equal ( tulya ) is the 
expressive of similitude. And the common property, viz. 
the possession of rank has not been explicit! 3 ' mentioned 
in it. So the present expression is a valid instance of 
elliptical smilis with the ellipsis of word expressive of 
similitude. ( C M, P. 25 ) 

Now it should be borne in mind that the ellipsis of 
words expressive of similitude is occasioned in all cases 
in conformity with the grammatical aphorism which 
enjoins the compouud. Since the sense to be conveyed 
by words expressive of similitude has been revealed by 
the very compound itself. And as a sequel of this, their 
employment has been dispensed with in the face of gross 
superfluity. But the ellipsis of the common property takes 
place at the entire discretion of the poet. For even in 
this very expression, namely, ‘equal to Nikumbha’ the 
common property may be expressed through the medium 
of majesty and the like. (CM, P. 25) 
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‘That the arrival of the thieves and of him (of 
Devadatta) and the murder of him ( of Devadatta) 
committed by them ( i. e. thieves ) all 

these occurred all on a sudden like the coincidence in 
connexion with the crow and the palm-fruit ( kzkoidliyam /. 
In this context the two words, namely, the crow and 
the palm-fruit in the process of compounding are deno¬ 
tative of the action inhering in them, viz. the crow 
and the palm-fruit respectively. And consequently the 
com pound-word, namely, kokatdlam is usually expounded 
in the following way: ‘like ( iva ) the approach of the 
crow and like (iva) the fall of the palm—fruit’. It is 
notable that the taddhita suffix cha has been enjoined 
after the word kdkatnlam by Panini’s aphorism “sama- 
sftcca tadvisayftt 5,3,106”. Now the suffix cha has been 
authoritatively laid down to be affixed after a compound- 

word conveying the meaning of the particle 
iva (like) signifying similarity. The term of the present 

aphorism is unmistakenly indicative of the fact that the 
presence of the compound form is absolutely indispensable 

in connexion with the addition of the taddhita suffix cha. 
So in conformity with this rule the nominal compound in 
the sense of similarity has taken place in the word kaka- 

talarn forming the focal point of critical reflection. And 
it is led to occur by the aphorism of Panini "supa 2, 1, 
4”. (CM, PP. 25-26) 

1. The maxim of the crow and the palm-fruit is used to exemplify 
a startling and purely accidental occurrence. It has been 
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Now the arrival of Devadalta and the sudden attack 
of the thieves are to be understood as the objects of compa¬ 
rison with reference to the standards of comparison, 
viz. like the approach of the crow and the fall of the 
palm-fruit respectively. And as a consequence of this, 
the meaning of the above expression kdkatalam assumes 
its final shape in the following way; ‘The arrival of 

Devadatta and of thieves is similar to coincidence of the 
crow and the palm-fruit’. And in the succeeding stage the 
word kakataliyam denotes kftkatnlam iva ‘like the crow- 
cum-palm-fruit’. And it is in this second meaning of 
similarity directly expressed by the particle eva (like) 
that the nominal suffix cha has been affixed after the 
compound-word kfikatalarn in compliance with the apho¬ 
rism “samtisacca tad viaaynt 5, 3, lOb’’ already alluded 
to in the present conte xt. The complete meaning of the 
word kakatdliyam may be evoked in the following manners 


explained in the kjAiki. of Vamana Jayaditya on the aphorism of 
Paj&ina '*SamasUcca tadvisaynt 5, 3, 106" in the fallowing manner; 
" KukatultyamjAjtLkrpTlniyamj A ndhakavar thaklyam / A V&rkitopanatam 
citrjkaranaih ucjate ,T alkatham ? Khkasya agamanam yadrcchikamj 
Tulasyapatanam ca. Una tulena patata kakasya vadhah k'tah / 
Evameoa dtvadattasyu tatragamaram, dasyvnam sa samagamah 
sa kukatnla samagamasadria ity'eka vpamarthah / Alaica Devadatta- 
sya vadhah, sa k?.kat~\lavadhasad]ia iti 

dvitiya upamarthafy |” /Ind also compare “Ayathavastuvijnanat 
phatam labhyata t psitam / Kakat&llyatah so’yavn samvadi bhrama 
ucyatej*’ 


PancadaiJ of VidySrajjya, IX, 12 
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*As the killing of t.l e crow was brought about by the 
falling of palm-fruit so the muider of Devadatta was 
committed by suddenly approaching thieves’. (CM, 
P. 26. ). 

And this has been observed by the most revered 
scholiast Patanjali in the course of his commentation on 
the aforecited Panini’s aphorism: So in this case these 
two meanings like the approach of the crow and 

like the fall of the palm fruit arc conveyed by the w ord 
kikatalam; and like the incident associated with the 
crow-cum-palm-fruit is indicated by the word kukatfili- 
yam' 1 . And this has been explained by the celebrated 
commentator kaiyata in the way as follows: ‘with refe¬ 
rence to the interpretation of the expression kftkat'aliyam, 
the approach of the crow is the standard of comparison 
in relation to the arrival of Devadatta and the fall of 
the palm-fruit in relation to sudden attack of the thieves; 
and that the killing of the crow by the palm-fruit is the 
standard of comparison with reference to the murder of 
Devadatta committed by the thieves. And as such the 
accidental coincidence is the common property to link 


1. Confer the interpretation of “samdsdcca tad visay&t Pan sB, 5, 3, 
106” as is found in the Mahdbhd ;ya of Patanjali. It is mentioned 
below “Evaih tarhi dvdv’ivdrthaiv Katham ? kdkdgamanam iva tdla- 
patanam iva kd.katd.lam, kd.katd.larn iva kdkaldliyf.ml I’* It is found dis¬ 
torted in the CitramirndihsU which reads dvdv'imUvarthau for dvdv'~ 
ipdrt/fau. 
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these distinct objects and the standards of comparison. 
The vrttikara has rendered the expression tokattiliyatn 
clear in the manner indicated below: ‘And so the word 
knkataliyam signifies the sense of the sudden occurrence of 
bewilderment’. (CM, P. 26) 

Now it deserves mention that the standards of com¬ 
parison, viz. the approach of the crow and the fall of 
the palm-fruit on the one hand and the killing of the crow 
by the fall of the palm-fruit on the other are admittedly 
omitted in the expression, viz. Kakataliyam. And this fact is 
responsible for bringing about a subtle distinction between 
the two types of similaritv afforded by the nominal suffix 
cha and the nominal compound. The similarity denoted by 
the nominal suffix cha exhibits the ellipsis of the standard 
of comparison Since the very suffix cha is expressive of 
similitude in the expression under context. And the simi¬ 
larity which is ^yielded by the nominal compound ( kuka- 
tdla ) is conspicuous by the ellipsis of the standard of com¬ 
parison and the word expressive of similitude. So the 
instance as cited above has provided the varieties of ellip¬ 
tical 8imilis styled (3) the elliptical similie with the ellipsis 
of the standard of comparison and (4) elliptical similis 
with the ellipsis of the word expressive of similitude and 
the standard of comparison. And again in the event of the 
substitution of the third foot of the verse, namely, ‘all 
these occurred all on a sudden’ by ‘wliat do we speak these’ 
it will assuredly entail a material alteration. That is to say’ 
the ellipsis of the common property and the standard of 
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comparison will take up its rise on similarity yielded as the 
meaning of the nominal • suffix in the word kakatdhyam. 
And the ellipsis of the common property, the standard of 
comparison and word expressive of similitude is brought 
into prominence in the similarity secured as tl e meaning 
of the nominal compound in the compound-word kdkatzld' 
So the types of elliptical similis designated (5) the ellip¬ 
tical similis -with the ellipsis of the common property and 
the standard of comparison and ( 8 ) the elliptical similis 
with the ellipsis of the common property, the standard of 
comparison and the word expressive of similitude are 
secured by the instance with this modified reading. It ia 
not irrelevant to remark that the ellipsis of common 
property alone is such as can claim to be discretionary in 
nature in the instance under consideration. (CM, P. 26). 

Now the variety of elliptical similis with ( 6 ) the 
ellipsis of common property and the word expressive of 
similitude is illustrated by the verse as follows « 0 tiger 
like Raghava ( Rdghava sTtrdyJta ) ! may that virtue un¬ 
doubtedly protect you which ( virtue ) you observe by your 
conduct as well as by your solemn vow’. In this verse the 
compounded expression, viz. Raghava Sard ill a means 
Raghava like tiger. And in this derivative sense the act 
of appositional compounding is enjoined by Parini’s apho¬ 
rism * upamitam vylghrndibhih sam~ nyuprayoge 2,1, 66’. 
The meaning of the aprorism may be stated as follows 
‘the object of comparison is compounded with the word 
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tiger and bo forth expressive of standard of comparison in 
the absence of the mention of the common property*. Thus 
in accordance with the terms of this aphorism the word 
Raghava&firdule has become a genuine case of the ellipsis of 
the common property and the word expressive of similitude. 
It is worth mentionirg that in this context even the ellipsis 
of the ccmmon property, nf mely, courage, itc. like that of 
the word expressive of similitude has taken place in strict 
compliance with the dicti m of grammar. Since the present 
aphorism prescribes the rules of this ccmpcurd only in the 
case where the re nr men property has been left out 1 . 
(CM, PP. 26-27). 

But in the event of the ellipsis of the common property 
and word expressive of similitude, the omission of the 
common property can also possibly occur at the discretion 
of the poet. Let the position be rendered clear by the 
concrete illustration : ‘Even this world plays the role 
( similar ) to the emancipation to the people ( who are ) 
engaged in worshipping the god containing the digit of 
the moon ( &va ) the mortal not paying adora* 

lion to him ( &va ) is like the man of strawin this world’. 2 


Confer : Snmnnynprayoge kim ? puruso vytlghra iva furah/PM* 
Siddh. under the context of Upamitam et se q. Pan St. 2, 1, 36 
And also cf Bal . Loc . cit ‘BhTLiyTlbdhih Ku&tigambhlrah iti kaiyata 
prayogas tu muyUravyaAsaklditvki sommiheyahjBhfyyam tv*Ttbdhir 
iti rfipakam v&/ * 

RG, P 4 J71 
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In this cohtext the nominal verb apavargati means plays 
the role similar to the emancipation. It is to he noted that 
the substantive, namely, ap&varga has taken the suffix 
Kvip which is elided in its entirety. And it is due to the 
omission of it that even the ellipsis of the ceirmon property 
takes place like that of word expressive of similitude. 
Again the word canca signifies ‘like the man of straw’ 
And in this sense the suffix lean has been enjoined to the 
word canca by Panini’s aphorism *ive pratiktau 5, 3h96’V 
Thereafter the stiffix lean has been elided in accordence 
with Panini’s aphorism Lumrflanusye.; 6, 3, 98*. And 
consequently the ellipsis of the common property and that 
of word expressive of similitude has taken place on the basis 
of the ellipsis of the suffix Kan which is the only deno¬ 
tative of the common property and similitude in the word 
cahcTi cited above. Thus it is rendered obvious that the 
ellipsis of both the common property and yord expressive 
of similitude with reference to the words apavargati and 
canca has been brought into prominence in compliance 
-with the ordination of the grammar. (CM, P.27 ) 

But this verse may be modified by adopting the altera* 
reading in the following manner ! Even this world due u 


1. Bs lama norami offers its interpretation as follows : "ivUrthah-upan%- 
natvaihj tadvati vdrtamiriit pmtipadikit kan spit pratikftibki^ 
tipameye iti phalitam" j 

2. The vrtti of this aphorism runs as follows : Samjnnyim ce*ti vihittrm 
kano lupasyixm manusye vie ye I j’’ 
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its being filled with happiness plays the role similar to the 
emancipation to the devotees of the god $iva . .. the 
mortal not paying adoration to him is verily like a man 

of straw due to the non-fulfilment of the welfare of his 
own self. There is the possibility of the factual presence 
of common properties with reference to both the 

expressions, viz. ( 1 ) apavargati (plays the role similar to 
tte emancipation and ( 2 ) conco ( like a man of straw ) in 
this revised reading of the preceding verse. 
They may be (1) sukhamayah (due to its being filled with 
happiness) in connection with the first expression and 
( 2 ) abhajan ( not paying adoration to &iva ) in respect 

of the second one. It is needless to repeat that both the 
expressions apavdrgati&nd caned, have been shown as the 
cases of the ellipsis of both the common property and 

the wdrd expressive of similitude. And in them even the 
ellipsis of the common properties have been indicated as 
occurring in conformity with the ordainment of grammar. 
So it is rendered evident that in the event of the ellipsis 
of the. common property and the word expressive of 
similitude, the ellipsis of common property takes place at 
the entire option of the poet. (CM, P. 27) 

Jagannatha's criticism 

The author of the Rasaga \gadhara has critically examined 
the contention of Appaya Dikiita regarding, the veibe 
beginning with ‘n^num ti seg. * Mis contention may be 
summed; up as follows The two suffixes, namely, 
1 ; kuip and ( 2 ) kan added to the nominal bases 
1 > opomrgra(emancipation) and ( 2 ) canca ( a man of 
•raw ) are the onlv exDedients to semi pa the aonaAu 
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of similitude and the common property as belonging t 
the two expressions (1) apavargati plays the role simila 
to the emancipation) and (2) canci v like a man of straw 
occurring in the present verse. And as such each of thes 
two suffixes becomes elided with all its components. S< 
these two expressions are characterised by the ellipsis o 
both the common property and the word expressive o 
similitude. But Jagannatha holds that this viewpoint oi 
Appaya Diksita is exposed to serious objection. It is tru< 
that the suffix kan affixed to the base canca (a man o 
straw ) expresses similitude. And this suffix has beei 
deleted in obedience to Panini’s aphorism, viz. “Lummanu 
qye 6, 3, 98 8 ’. But despite this, the expression canca (like 
a man of straw) is not bereft of the common property 
whioh will form the basis of similarity of the mortal witl 
it. In the present case the common property may lx 
indicated in the shape of the absence of paying adoration 
to the god containing the digit of the moon. And it is 
expressed by means of the expression, viz. not paying 
adoration to the god containing the digit of the moon as 
occurring in the verse under review. So the common 
property belonging to canca (like the man of straw) and 
martya ( the mortal) stands as explicitly mentioned in thiB 
particular occasion. Therefore the contention of Appaya 
DlKsita regarding the ellipsis of even the common property 
in the expression canca ^ like a man of straw; is obviously 
absurd. 1 

The opponent lays his hand upon a new line of argu¬ 
ment. The common property, viz. the absenoe of paying 
adoration to the god containing the digit of the moon is 

" - 1 ■ — T>14 

v _A 

U RG, P.171 
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actually stated as the exclusive adjective of the word 
martya (mortal which has been depicted as the object 
of comparison. So it cannot be syntactically linked with 
the expression canca which itself stands as the adjective 
of similitude. And consequently, the present common 
property cannot serve the real basis of the similarity 
existing between these two factors of comparison 1 . 

But this view of the opponent will be irreconcilable 
with his own utterances. He himself has envisaged the 
modification of this verse in the way as follow s: Even 
this world due to its being filled with happiness plays 
the role similar to the emancipation to the devotees of 

God 3 iva.the mortal not paying adoration to him 

is verily like a man of straw due to the non-fulfilment of 
the welfare of his own self’. In this modified verse he 
has averred that even eaoh of these two expressions, viz. 
(1) apavargati (plays the role similar to the emancipation) 
and (2) canca (like a man of straw) is obviously posse¬ 
ssed of its own common property. And as such this 
assertion of the opponent lacks propriety. Since in the expre¬ 
ssion, viz. apavargati, the base apavarga (emancipation) 
has been depicted as the standard of comparison in rela¬ 
tion to the word standing for the object of comparison. 
And the expression, viz. sukhamaya (due to its being 
filled with happiness) is expeoted to play the role of the 


l. &G» ?. 171 
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common property as belonging to them. But in reality 
this expected common property stands explicitly men¬ 
tioned as the adjective of only the object of comparison 
in the expression under examination. So the property 
sukhamayatva (the fact of being filled with happiness) 
cannot be syntactically linked with the nominal base 
apavarga which in its turn is the adjective of similitude. 
And consequently this property exclusively pertaining 
to the object of comparison cannot partake the character 
of the common property as is expected by the opponent. 
The sum and substance of the present discussion is this. 
The expression conca (like a man of straw) cannot become 
characterized by the ellipsis of the common property 
as has been demonstrated by Appaya Diksita under • the 
elucidation of the verso commencing with “nrnam et 
seq”. Another poser is raised by the opponent. In an 
accredited case of the figure similis the supposed 
common property may belong to either the object or the 
standard of comparison. And it may come in a position to 
establish the verbal linkage with both the object and 
the standard of comparison with equal degree of propriety. 
Iu spite of this, is will not be empowered to partake 
the character of the common property in real sense of 
the term. But in fact it is only the comprehension of this 
property as residing in both the object and the standard 
of comparison that oonfers upon it the dignity of the 
common property. In the present context the property, 
hamayatva (the fact of being filled with happiness) is, 
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in reality, syntactically linked with samsara (the w orld) 
depicted as the object of comparison. It is also in a state 
to establish verbal linkage with the base apavarga 
(emancipation) standing for the standard of comparison- 
Besides,this property stands obviously comprehended as resi¬ 
ding in both the object and the standard of comparison in 
the expression under review. So it becomes competent to dis¬ 
charge the function of the common property in all respects. 
On the contrary the supposed common property, that is, 
the absence of paying adoration to the god containing 
the digit of the moon is not apprehended as abiding in 
canca (the man of straw) portrayed as the standard of 
comparison in the expression canca. The result is that 
it is liable to be a valid case of the type of elliptical 
similis as has been contended by Appaya Diksita 1 . 

But this plea is exposed to its own inherent weakness. 
Since the expression canca evidently strands on a par with 
the present expression. And the property, viz: the absence 
of paying adoration to the god containing the digit of the 
moon is in-a position to fulfil all the conditions necessary 
for becoming the common property as laid down by the 
opponent. So this property too deserves to reoeive the 
same treatment of the opponent as has been extended to 
the other common property. If such is the case, this 
property too is empowered to partake the character of the 
common property in respect of the object and the stan- 

* X * 
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dard of comparison in the expression cofica (. like a man 
of straw ). As a result of which the position of the oppo¬ 
nent remains open to the same charge of inconsistency. 
The opponent lays hold upon a fresh plea to vindicate his 
standpoint. The property, viz. the absence of paying 
adoration to the god containing the digit of the moon is 
intended by him as exuclusively and syntactically linked 
with the determinant of the object of comparison, that 
is, the fact of being mortal in the expression cofica (like 
a man of straw ). The common property forming the 
basis of the similarity subsisting between the mortal and 
the man of straw should be indicated in the form of non- 
fulfilment of the welfare of one’s .own self in the present 
expression. And this common property although mentioned 
in the modified form of this verse stands obviously deleted 
in its original reading, in this way the author of the 
OitramoraM.nsj, expects to controvert ail the objections 
raised hy Jagauuatna in the situation under review, if the 
opponent adueres to the propriety of ms presumably un¬ 
reason a ole contention wxtn unyielding tenacity even at the 

risk of taxing an oatn, tnon the proponent will be ready 
to make tno concession tnat tne oejection raised against 

the opponent stands warded off. And tne opponent may 
remain content witn it, 1 

[T) The variety of elliptical si mil is with the ellipsis 
of word expressive of similitude and the object of 
oompaason may be exemplified as follows; 'This 


i. Ibid, 
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one with his beauty, youth, loveliness and more 
attractive form behaves himself like one bearing the 
arrows of flowers in front of the ladies possessed 
with the deer-like eyes 1 . In this instance the subject’ 
this one owing to the power of its own adjectives, 
namely, with his beauty, youth and so forth implies 
the sense in the shape of behaves himself like one 
bearing the arrows of flowers’. And it is entirely 
pendant upon the awareness of this suggested sense that 
the nominal verb puipayudhiyati ^behaves himself like 
one bearing the arrows of flowers) has been regarded 
as a case of elliptical s imilis with the ellipsis of 
word expressive of similitude and the odject of compa¬ 
rison. The word like expressive of similitude and the 
objeot of comparison, that is, himself (<ttmnnam) in 
relation to ‘one bearing the arrows of flowers’ (puspa- 
yudham) stand apparently deleted in the expression 
under review. It deserves specific mention that the 
ellipsis of this object of comparison is brought into 
prominence at the oomplete option of the poet. 
It cannot be contended that the expression ‘ this one’ 
will have a right to claim the status of the object of 
comparison. Became the lack of case-ending indicant 
of the objective case is evident in it. So it is forced 
to forfeit its right to stand as the object of compa¬ 
rison in respeot of < one bearing the arrows of flowers’ 


I, RG, P.171 
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( Puxjpdyudha) which is admittedly used in the objective 
case in the/form of the aforecited nominal verb. (CM, P. 27). 
Further (8; the word Harindksindm is a genuine case of the 
ellipsis of the common property, the standard of comparison 
and the word expressive of similitude. Since this compoun¬ 
ded word is susceptible to be expounded in the meaning as 
follows ; ‘the ladies who possess the eyes as large as 
the eyes of the deer.’ In this expounded sense, first of all, 
the word harinakqini is formed by means of the sixth 
variety of the determinative compound, that is, •Mqthlt&t- 
purusa. Afterwards the formation of the word haripdk'sinam 
takes place in accordance with the vdrtika saptamyupama - 
napUrvapitdasya et seq. The meaning of this vdrtika 
follows in this way ; “That which has got its preceding 
word either ending in the locative case or indicant of the 
standard of comparison is compounded with another 
distinct word and the subsequent word of the former part 
of the expounding sentence is left out.’ Now according 
to the terms of the present vd rtika, the word aksinl of 
karinlksityi, the indicative of the standard of comparison 
has beem elided. And as a result of this, in the present 
instance the ellipsis of all these factors, viz. the common 
property, the standard of comparison and word expressive 
of similitude has been brought into relief in strict 
compliance with the diotums of grammar. Eut it is worthy 
of note in this oontext that in the event of ellipsis of 
tripartite’ factors of comparison, the omission of the 
oommon property can also possibly occur in acoordanoe 
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with the intention of the poet— a fact already 
demonstrated in the second reading of the verse beginning 
with yoccorandm et seq. in the case ■where tbe similis is 
delivered as the directly expressed sense by the nominal 
oomponnd * kakatdlam .» In this way the eight varieties 
of the elliptical similis have been elaborately presented. 
( CM, P. 27 ) 



SECTION n 

Tbe classification of elliptical similis adopted fa 
older rhetoricians briefly narrated 

It is to be observed that the author of the kdvyapn 
Iczia and others have exhibited tbe six varieties < 
complete similis. And in the case of elliptical similis, som 
rhetoricians have mentioned nineteen varieties of it on tb 
strength of its intermediate, division resting on the ellipsi 
of the common property and so forth. Others have classifie 
it into twenty varieties. New this is the systematic wa; 
of the classification of it. So far the varieties of complete 
similis are concerned, it admits of twofold arrangement 
0) directly expressed ( 2 ) implied. Directly expresse< 
similis contains the words like iva yathfi and so forth vhic] 
are the expressive of pure similitude. Implied simili 
finds its expression by means of the words, viz. tulye 
sadrsa and samkdia and the like conveying the 
notion of the locus determined by similitude. Even each oi 
these two varieties of complete similis occurring in a 
sentence, compound and nominal suffix gives rise to the 
six sub-varieties. They are i (1) directly expressed 
similis occurring in a sentence* (2) directly expressed 
similis occurring in a compound, and (3) directly 
expressed similis occurring in a nominal suffix, (4) implied 
similis occurring in a sentence: (5) implied similis 
occurring in a compound and ( 6 ) implied similis occurring 
in a nominal suffix. (CM, P, 28) 
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Now let us Bum up the subvarietiep of elliptical afmtft* 
The ellipsis of the common property also admits of the 
classification similar to that of complete similis. But the 
difference lies in it that directly expressed similis cannot 
occur in a nominal suffix. Thus these five kinds of 
elliptical similis resting on ellipsis of the common property 
may be stated in the following order (1) directly expre¬ 
ssed similis with the ellipsis of the common property occu¬ 
rring in a sentence and (2) directly expressed similis 
occurring in a compound, (3) implied similis with the 
ellipsis of common property occurring in a sentence, (4) 
implied similis with the ellipsis of common property occu¬ 
rring in a compound and (5) impl'ed simslis with the ellipsis 
common property occurring in a nominal suffix. Further 
the elliptical similis with the ellipsis of word expressive of 
similitude is capable of being arranged into the seven 
subvarieties. They are : (1) implied similis with the 

ellipsis of word expressive of similitude occurring 
in $amul affixed to the root havinng accusative 
as upapada, (2) implied similis with the ellipsis of 
word expressive of similitude occurring in namul affixed to 
the root having the nominative as upapada, 3)impleid 
similis with the ellipsis of word expressive of similitude 
appeiringin the affix Kyac added to the word 
in the objective case, (4' implied similis with the ellipsis 
of word expressive of similitude appearing in the affix 
kyac added to the word in the locative case, (5) implied 
similis with the ellipsis of word expressive of similitude 
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occurring in the suffix Kyart, (6) implied similis with 
ellipsis of word expressive of similitude occurring in the 
affix n* B and (7) implied similis with the ellipsis of 
word expressive of similitude occurring in a compound. 
It deserves mention that this type of elliptical similis can 
never take place in a sentence. Since the sentences like 
mukjiam candrah kasate (the face the moon shines), and 
so forth with the omission of word expresssive of simi- 
Htude will utterly fail to signify similarity. Nor it 
can have any claim to be included within the fold 
of the directly expressed similis. The plain reason is that 
it is the basis of the factual presence of h a and so forth 
that the similis can be known as directly expressed. The 
elliptical similis with the ellipsis of the standard of compa¬ 
rison is divided into two types. They are : (1) implied 

similis with the ellipsis of the standard of comparison 
occurring ni a sentence and (2) implied similis with the 
ellipsis of the standard of comparison occurring in a com¬ 
pound. The elliptical similis with the ellipsis of common 
property and word expressive of similitude admits of two 
fold arrangements : (1) implied similis with the ellipsis of 

the common property and word expressive of similitude 
occurring in the suffix kvip and (2) implied similis with 
the ellipsis of the common property and word expressive of 
similitude occurring in a conpound. Elliptical similis with 
ellipsis of the oommon property and the standard of com¬ 
parison may be classified thus : (1) implied similis with 
the ellipsis of the common property and the standard of 
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comparison occurring in a sentence and (2) implied similis 
with the ellipsis of the common property and standard of 
comparison occurring in a compound. Elliptical similis 
with the ellipsis of the object of comparison and word 
expressive of similitude is of only one type. It is styled 
implied similis with the ellipsis of the object of compa¬ 
rison and word expressive of similitude occurring in the 
suffix kyac. And lastly the elliptical similis with the 
ellipsis of common property, word expressive of similitude 
and the standard of comparison also admits of only one 
type which is implied and appears only in a compound 
(CM, P. 28 ). 

Now the above classification of similis propounded 
by different authors may be succinctly presented in the 
following way. .‘That similis is of two kinds? (1) complete 
(2) elliptical; again each of them is distinctly divided 
into directly expressed and implied; the first of them, 
namely, complete similis in respect of these two will 
occur in a sentence, in a compound and in a nominal 
suffix’. *Jn like manner even the elliptical similis is in 
the ellipsis of the common property, but it does not occur 
in a nominal suffix when directly expressed’. ‘In the 
event of the ellipsis of word iva and so forth, it appears 
in twofold character of both the affixes, viz. (1) namul 
and kyac, in the aftix kyan , in the affix nin and in the 
compound, and thus these seven subvarieties were enume¬ 
rated’, *111 the ellipsis of the standard of comparison, it 
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finds its expression in two varieties, viz. fl) in a sentence 
and (2) in a compound’. ‘Even in the case of the ellipsis 
of ha and so forth and the common property, it (elliptical 
similis) appearing in the suffix kvi'p and in a compound 
admits (f twofold classification; in the event of the 
ellipsis of the common property and the standard of 
comparison, it occurs in a sentence and in a compound. 
*In the event of the ellipsis of both, viz. (1) the teims 
like cm and so forth and (2) the object of comparison, 
the similis appears in the affix Jcyac; on the omission of 
iva and so forth, the common property and the standard 
of comparison, this elliptical similis takes place only in 
a compound. (CM, P. 28) 

Now the illustrations which are in consonance with 
their viewpoints and collected together are going to be 
committed to writing. ‘Salutation to that $iva whose 
b )dy is as bright as the moon, whose command is 
carried out by hosts of gods with their heads like the 
garland, who releases men by fettering them like beasts, 

> se wealth resembles cloud, who being conducive to 
d<dieht like treasure is adored at heart by the fortunate 
ones and who is similised with the essence of bliss.’ In 
this single verse all the six varieties of complete similis 
have been illustrated. Among these, the first sentence, 
namely, ‘whose command is carried out by hosts of 
gods with their heads like the garland’ is an accredited 
instance of djfectl^ expressed similis occurring in a 
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sentence. Since the word yatha expresses similitude directly 
in it. And it has not been compounded with the garland 
(malika) which is the standard of comparison in rela¬ 
tion to the command portrayed as object of comparison. 

(2) The directly expressed similis appearing in a compound 
finds its expression in the second sentence, viz. ‘who 
releases men by fettering them like the beasts’. Because 
in this sent< nee the term iva (like) denotes similitude 
in a direct manner. And it has been compounded with 
the word pasun (beasts) standing as the standard of compa¬ 
rison in pursuance of the vdrtika 'Ivana nityasamo&o 
vibhaktyalopah pufva\cda prakrli eraratvaica'. (CM, P. 29) 

(3) The directly expressed complete similis occurring 
in a nominal suffix is demonstrated in the third sentence, 
namely, ‘whose wealth resembles cloud.’ In this sentence 
wealth and cloud have been portrayed as the object and 
the standard of comparison. 7he expression abhravat 
( resembling cloud ) is formed by the nominal suff x vat. 
It is affixed in the sense of ha ( similarity ) to the word 
abhra with the case-endings indicative of the possessive 
case by Panini’s aphorism '*Tatra (asy’eva 5, 1,116.” It 
denotes the meaning as follows, “the suffix vat in the 
sense of iva ( similarity ) is added to the words possessed 
with the possessive or the locative case-endings.” So 
this sentence has a legitimate claim to be a genuine case 
of the third type of complete similis as above indicated. 

( 4 ) Implied complete similis occurring in a sentence js 
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exemplified as follows. ‘Who being conducive to delight 
like treasure is adored at heart by the fortunate ones.’ In 
this eerter.ee the entities, viz, &va and treasure are 
delineated ss the object and the standard of comparison. 
The expression ‘conducive to delight’ is the common 
property as pertaining to them. The similarity stands 
implied by the term samam ( like) which is employed 
in this sentence. Lastly this trim has not teen compounded 
with the present standard of comparison. So it illustrates 
the alleged variety of complete similia. ( CM. P. 29 ) 

(5) Implied complete similis occurring in a compound 
may be illustrated by the sentence as mentioned below: 
‘who is similised with the essence of bliss ( ananda sarofa- 
mam )’. In this context 6iva and essence of bliss are 
introduced as the object and the standard of comparison. 
The word upamam ( original word being upamU ) implying 
unilarity is evidently compounded in the sentence 
under review. It is rtmarkable that the adjective 
‘conducive to delight ( hrdyam) occurring in the verse is 
urgently required to be syntactically linked even with 
the present instance. For it will play the role of the 
common property in respect of both the object and the 
standard of comparison. Otherwise this instance will fall 
within the category of the subvariety of elliptical similis 
with the ellipsis of the common property. And it 
will be deprived of its claim as pertaining to complete 
similis which admittedly necessitates the presence of all 
tfce four factors of comparison in it. (6) Implied complete 
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rimilia occurring in a nominal suffix has been fully 
exhibited ia the senteuce, that is, ‘whose body is as bright 
is the moon.’ In the occasion the body of 6iva and 

the moon are the entities standing for the object and the 
standard of comparison. Brightness is the common 
property as related with them. The nominal suffix vat 
indicating similarity has been affixed to the word baiinti, 
terminating in the third case-ending. It is enjoined to be 
added by the aphorism of P&qini *'Tena tulyam kriyu, 
cedvatih 3, 1,115” which expresses the meaning as follows. 
‘The suffix vat is added to the word with the instrumental 
oase-endings in the sense of tulya ( similarity) identical 
with the action’. So this sentence is entitled to exemplify 
the variety of similia as above referred to. (CM, P. 29) 

Now in the succeeding verse all the five types of 
elliptioal similia resting on the ellipsis of the common 
property have been evidently illustrated * ‘May this 
monarch of all the gods abide in my heart, whose body 
is like the fresh nectar, the splendour of whose throat 
resembles the gem named Indranlla, whose matted hairs are 
extremely similar to the flashes of lightening and you with 
your eyes resembling the conch-hell, whose foot is like 
gold and may be verily called the lotus.’ In this verse the 
sentence, namely, ‘whoso body is like the fresh nectar’ 
has been a valid case of the directly expressed aimilia with 
the ellipsis of the common property occurring in a 
sentence. For in this instance the entities, vis. the body and 
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fresh nectar have been described as the object and the 
standard of comparison. And the term yathli (like) 
expressing similarity in a direct way has been left incom- 
pounded, (2) Directly expressed similis with the ellipsis 
of the common property occurring in a compound takes 
place in the sentence, viz. ‘the splendour of whose throat 
resembles the gem named Indranila.’ It occurs due to 
the fact that the word iva, the expressive of similitude, is 
compounded with the word mani ( gem ) as the standard 
of comparison. It is notable that in the event of the 
employment of the verb bhati ( shines ) that veiy verb 
will operate as a common property in both the instances 
under reference. And the omission of the common property 
will be entirely impossible in them. So this consideration 
acoounts for its non-employment in the verse under 
context. It is remarkable in this connection that directly 
expressed similis with the ellipsis of the common property 
cannot possibly take place in the nominal suffix. Since the 
nominal suffix vat normally affixed in the sense of iva 
(similarity) has been enjoined to be added to the words 
terminating either in the genitive or in the locative case- 
endings in compliance with the aphorism tatratasyeva 
5, 1,116’ as alluded to above \ And it is due to this fact 


It is not out of place to mention the illustrations of the aphorism 
'tatra tasy’eva, 5, 1, 116'in the particular occasion. They are : 
(1) mathurnvat srughne prixkira!} and (2) caitravan maitrasjia 
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that wi thout the clear mention of the common property in 
an instance of it, the awareness of the syntactical 
synthesis cannot be immune from cumbrousness ai.d 
complexity. (CM, P. 29) 

It may be contended that the nominal suffixes 
which are ordained to occur in the sense of iva 
( similitude) in the context of PZnini's aphorism 
“ Iva Pratikrtau 6, 3, 16 ” do not require the explicit 
mention of the common property for their syntactical 
connexion with their bases. And the expressions, viz. 
the intellect similar to the point of kuka grass 


bhnvzll. The expressions (1) mathurTLvat implies mathurTlyUm iva 
and (2) caitravat signifies caitrasya iva. In the first instance the 
entities mathurZyVm and srughne are introduced as the standard and 
the object of comparison. The presence of pmknra is the common 
property belonging to them. The suffix vat is added to the word 
mathurTtym in the sense of iva ( similarity ) signified in a direct 
manner. Similar is the position of the second example. A close 
study of the present situation renders it evident that the mention 
of the common property is essential to preserve the syntactical 
unity between the alleged standard and the object of comparison. 
So its omission is bound to entail the impossibility of directly expre¬ 
ssed similis with the ellipsis of the common property occurring in 
a nominal suffix. If the component parts of the present rule are 
split up into two parts, then it will assume the form that vat is 
added to indicate tatra iva lasya iva. The meanings of these two 
expressions have been clearly stated in the course of expoun ding 
the rule tatra tasyeve, 5, 1, 116’ 
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( kusagrlvabuddhih ), curd similar to the rock ( baileyam 
dadhi) and the face similar to the lotus (Pautidart- 
kam vnukham ) are competent to justify the present conten¬ 
tion. Since they are grammatically formed by adding 
the nominal suffixes like cha, dhah and ana in con¬ 
formity with the aphorisms, viz. ‘kuidgracchah, 5, 3, 106’, 
Silayah dhah 6, 3 102> and ‘ 'sarkaradibhyon 6,3, 107 1 . 
These instances are assuredly possessed of three 
factors of comparison, namely, the object and the 
standard of comparison and the word signifying simi¬ 
larity. And they dispense with further elaboration. 
It is notable that none of the present instances stands 
characterised by the explicit mention of the cobm* 
property. And as such they exhibit no irrelevant* 
in their syntactical unity even in the ellipsis of 
the common property. So it is transparent 
on sorutiny that these instances should have a legi¬ 
timate claim to be the valid cases of directly expressed 
similis with the ellipsis of the common property 
occurring in a nominal suffix. (CM, P. 30 ) 

But the above contention cannot bear scrutiny. 
Since the nominal suffixes prescribed to occur within 
the sphere of operation of the aphorism ‘Ive p rati- 


1. Vide Siddha. and confer : Kuikgram iva kubkgriya. buddhih / 

silUyH itiyogavibhng&d dhah apVh/eka / bileva iileyam /, bailey am 
barkareoa farkaram j 
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kftau 5, 3, 96 are exclusively laid down in the sense 
of similar to ( tulyartha) and not in the sense of 
similitude ( ivdrtha ) as has been pleaded by the 
opponent. And this expression 'similar to’ ( tulya ) 
conveys the meaning which is manifestly distinct 
from pure similitude. The expression 'similar to’ not 
only signifies similitude but ‘ the thing endowed 
with the similitude.’ An illustration will make the 
position clear. It runs as follows: * your face is 
similar to the moon.’ In this proposition the expression 
'similar to ’ signifies not only the similitude existing 
between the face and the moon but it culminates 
in conveying the idea of the face bearing similitude 
existing between them. Now if the authenticity of 
this patent fact is not accepted without reservation 
and insistence is made to take them (suffixes like 
cha and so forth ) as signifying the pure similitude, 
then these nominal suffixes will hopelessly fail to 
transport the sense of ‘ the thing endowed with simili 
tude.’ As a consequence of this, in the instances 

like ‘intellect similar to the point of kusa grass ( kubagriyd 
buddhih) and similar others, there will not be even the 
least possibility of the employment of identical case- 
endings in both the objeet and the standard of comparison. 
And the ultimate comprehension of the intellect ( buddhih ) 
qua object of comparison endowed with similitude concei¬ 
ved as existing between them oannot be achieved In any 
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imaginable ways. So an unbiassed consideration of this 
fact clinches the issue to the effect that even the pur© 
similitude apparently purported to be expressed by the 
suffixes cha and so forth is bound to result in the sens© 
of similar to. The reason for the adoption of this line 
of interpretation has already been stated, namely, that 
there is complete agreement in the case-ending between 
the intellect and the point of kusa grass standing for the 
object and the standard of comparison in the instance, 
viz. ‘intellect similar to the point of kuia grass ( kusagriyfl 
buddhih). Identical is the case with the other two instances. 
Now it has been rendered evident that there is no 
contradiction involved although the word iva occurring 
as the component part of the aphorism ‘Ive pratikrlau 
6, 3, 96’ is taken to signify ‘similar to’ instead of pure 
similitude. The sum aud substance of the above discussion 
is this. The directly expressed similis with the ellipsis of 
the common property cannot occur in a nominal suffix. 

(CM, P. 30) 

Then the succeeding three sentences, viz. (1) whose 
matted hairs are extremely similar to the flashes of 
lightning, ^2) whose foot is like gold and (3) it may be 
verily called lotus, are the valid cases of implied aimiltp 
with the ellipsis of the common property occurring in(l)a sen¬ 
tence, (2) in a oompound and (3) in a nominal suffix. In the 
first sentence the matted hairs and the flashes of lightning 
are depioted as the object and the standard of comparison. 
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And the word susadrkah (similar to) conveying the sense of 
similarity have not been compounded with the standard of 
comparison, viz flashes of lightening ( tadidbhih ). 
So it is entitled to exemplify implied similis with the 
ellipsis of the common property occurring in a sentence. 
In the second sentence the foot and the gold stand for 
the object and the standard of comparison. And the word 
nibham ( like ) expressive of similitude stands compounded 
with the standard of comparison, viz. gold ( kanoana ). 
So it is an aooredited instance of implied similis with the 
ellipsis of the common property occurring in a compound. 
In the third sentence the entities, viz. the foot and the 
lotus ( abja ) are portrayed as the object and the standard 
of comparison. The word abja is the nominal base of the 
nominal suffix deiya indicating similarity. It deserves 
mention that the nominal suffix deiya is ordained to be 
affixed in the sense of slightly incomplete ( isadasam&pti ) 
in accordance with Panini’s aphorism ‘inada&amftptau 
kalpabdesya desiyarah 5, 3, 67 1 . Now albeit the suffix 


1. The plain meaning of the present aphorism is this. The nominal 
suffixes kalpap t deiya and deiiyar are proclaimed to be added to 
the nouns in the sense of 'slightly incomplete’. Bnl interprets this 
aphorisou together with its illustrations in the way as follows : 

'had asamupti viiixte'rthe vidyamUn&t sub ant M soTlrthe kalpablM'ya' 
deslyar iti pratyayn'i syur ety'art hall j Vidvadkalpa iti isannyQna vaiduq 
yavlln ityarthah / Y aiaskalpam iti / AsampQrr>amyasyaityarthah J 
Vidoadddya iti / Asamp&rnavaidusya-vlXnityarthal} eoam vidvaddei%yahj u 
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deiya is enjoined to exhibit the sense of ‘slightly 
incomplete’, it is purposely affixed here in order to 
convey the meaning of similitude. But it really culmi¬ 
nates in the sense ‘similar to’ instead of signifying simili¬ 
tude. The obvious reason is that there is also complete 
agreement of case-endings used after the words ‘the lotus’ 
and ‘the foot’ in the expression, viz. Ab\adehyam padam , 

( CM, P. 30 ) 

Now it may be argued under this reference that in 
the employment of the words like similar to and so forth 
in a sentence, it has a legitimate claim to be considered as 
a valid case of implied similis. The reason is plain. The 
expression similar to ultimately culminates in the sense 
of the thing endowed with similitude. But in what cate¬ 
gory the instance will fall when it is possessed with the 
words like similitude and others ? Will it be considered 
either a case of directly expressed similis or a case of 

implied one ? An apt illustration may be cited to bring 
the issues involved in clear limelight: ‘Both ( Dilipa and 
Sudakyina ) observing the similitude of their reciprocal 
eyes in the pairs of the deer who having deserted the 
road nearby had fixed up their sight in the chariot.’ 1 The 
answer to the above question is that the instances of thin 


1 . Rv, canto 1 , Si. 40 Mallinatha observes ' 'dvandvasabdasStoarthylL* 
mfgieu sudaksinUL’ksistidfvyam Dillpo DiUpnkqisidrsyam ca mfgefu 
sudakqin’ ety mad i vevaktavjamj" 
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type are exclusively the authentic cases of directly 
expressed similis. Since in this instance albeit the 
base of the nominal suffix, namely, the word sadiia 
denotes the meaning of ‘similar to’ as conveying the 
sense of ‘the thing endowed with similitude’, yet the 
nominal suffix syan added to the word sadt&a signifies 
similitude. And it (syan) at the same time predominates 
over its base (sadria) on the basis of the dictum laid down 
by the author of the Mahdbhdfya. And as a consequence 
of it, the similitude as directly delivered by it finds 
the syntactical synthesis in the body of the meaning of the 
sentence qua verbal judgment. (CM, P. 30) 

‘I pay worship to him, by viewing whom like the lamp, 
that eupid perished instantaneously like the death of the 
worm, who takes the inmost recess of the heart of one 
engaged in the excessive meditation as his residence of 
the inner apartment and quickly treats him (devotee; like 
TcumUra (skanda ); who stands like the foundation pillar 
in the origination of the three worlds; and to whom the 
lady speaking like the cuckoo and the kalpa creeper 
appearing as dark as the blue lotus take their resort ’. 
In this verse all the seven varieties of elliptical similis 
with the ellipsis of word expressive of similitude have 
been clearly exemplified. In the present context the 
expression ‘viewing whom like the lamp ( yampaiyan 
dipa darkam) is an illustration of (1) implied similis with 
the ellipsis of word expressive of similitude occurring in 
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the suffix namvl added to the root having accusative 
as its « papada. Since the word dipadailam 1 (viewing 
like the lamp) is formed by the suffix iiamul affixed to 
the root drs having dipam with the accusative case¬ 
ending as its own upapada. It is needless to elaborate 
that the entities like dipam (lamp) and the god i yam) 
are introduced as the standard and the object of compa¬ 
rison. The act of viewing is the common property belonging 
to them. And the word ‘like’ expressive of similitude 
stands deleted in the instance exemplified. (2j The implied 
similis with the ellipsis of word expressive of similitude 
occurring in the suffix namul having its nominative as its 
upapada finds its expression in the sentence, namely, 
‘That cupid perished instantaneously like the death of 
the worm’: For in this sentence the word ‘kltanaSam’ 2 is 
completed with the suffix namul which has been applied 
to the root nai with the preceding word kitah as the 
nominative upapada. It is obvious that cupid and kita 
(worm) are depicted as the object and the standard of 
comparison. Perishability is the common property per¬ 
taining to them. These factors of comparison have been 
mentioned in the present instance. But the word‘like , 
the expressive of similitude, has clearly been dropped 
down from it. (CM, P. 30) 


1 See Pacini’s aphorism "upamnne karmcr.i ca 3, 4, 45 Bui offers its”, 
meaning as follows: ‘karmaiA kartari ca upamnne upapade dhitor mk 
ity' arthahl' 

2 , Ibid 
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(3) Implied similia with the ellipsis of word expressive 
of similitude occurring in the suffix kyac denoting the 
sense of the locative case is exemplified by the expression 
‘who takes the inmost recess of the heart of one engaged 
in the excessive meditation as his residence of the inner 
apartment.’ This variety of similis takes its rise exclu* 
sively on the basis of the nominal verb antahpuriyati 1 
inserted in the body of the present expression. In this 
context the expressions (1) svante and (3) antahpure are 
portrayed as the object and the standard of comparison. 
The act of taking (ftcarati) plays the role of the common 
property in connexion with them. And finally the word 
‘as’, the expressive of similitude, has been left out 
in the present expression- (4) Implied similis with the 
ellipsis of word expressive of similitude occurring in the 
suffix kyac denoting the objective case is exemplified by 
the expression kumdriyati (who treats him the devotee 
like kumara). Since the nominal verb kumxdiriyati is 
formed by the suffix kyac added to the word kumaram in 
conformity with the aphorism ‘ upamtinad'ticftre ’ 3, 1. 10.’ 

(5) Implied similis with the ellipsis of -word expre¬ 
ssive of similitude occurring in the suffix kyah is 
obviously demonstrated in the expression ‘who stands 

like the foundation pillar in the origination of the three 
worlds.’ Since in this expression the word mulaatambha- 


1. The leading vSrtika is 'Adhikarar.Ucce'ti vaktavyam *, It falls under 
the jurisdiction of the aphorism^ viz. ‘upamVriiXd'llcTlre 3, 1 ( 10,’’. 
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yatt has been formed by the suffix kyah 1 ordained to be 
added to the noun mulaetamiha with the nominative 
case-ending standing for the standard of comparison. 
(6) The expression ‘speaking like the cuckoo (JcolcilT>lTpivi), 
belongs to implied with similis the ellipsis of word expressive 
of similitude appearing in the 6uffix nin on the ground 
that the suffix nin has been affixed to the root lap with 
the prefix a. (7) Implied similis with the ellipsis of word 

expressive of similitude occurring in a compound is illustra¬ 
ted by the expression ‘appearing as dark as the blue lotus 
(kuvalayasyamala)t Since in this expression the entities 
like kalpa creeper and blue lotus ( Jcuvalaya' ) stand for the 
object and the standard of comparison. The word dark 
(iyamala) partakes the character of the common property in 
respect of them. It is notable that the word Jcuvalaya 
f blue lotus) has been compounded with ^yawola (dark) 
by the aphcrifm 'vj ctr.TvTra scvctCrya va r aua\J] 2, 1, 66.’ 
So it is competent to illustrate the variety of elliptical 
similis as indicated above. (CM, P. 31) 

Now both the sub-varieties of elliptical similis with 
the ellipsis of the standard of comparison have been illus¬ 
trated by the following verse : May the worship of the 
enemy of pura ( i. e. Siva ) enlighten my mind by 
removing other sorts of fickleness, no dear and benign in 
comparison to which is found nor similar to which is even 


l. Jhe aphorism of Pacini is ‘kartuhkyab salopai ca 3 ( 1, li 
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heard.* In thi» context the sentence, viz. ‘no dear and 
benign in comparison to which ( yatsmam ) is found’ is 
a genuine case of implied elliptical similis with the ellipsis 
of the standard of comparison occurring in a cc mpound. 
For in the expression ‘in comparison to which’ ( yatsamam ), 
the term samarn has been compounded with the word 
‘yat ’ standing for the object of comparison. It is too 
obvious to elucidate that the present instance is possessed 
of the three factors of comparison, namely, the object of 
comparison, the common property and the term Sam&m 
as the expressive of similitude, (2) Implied elliptical similis 
with the ellipsis of the standard of comparison occurring 
in a sentence has been illustrated by the sentence, namely, 
‘nor dear and benign as similar to which yenasamam is 
even heard’ on the ground that the word sama has been 
left uncompounded. (C M, P. 31 ) 

‘Alas i my mind roves in vain despite the presence 
of the great God ( i.e. &va); who is heard as 
equal to him or who is remembered as eqjual 
to him ? Let this (mind) always behave like the sixfooted 
bee on both his lotus like feet and act like the cakorabird 
as fixed towards his face with the splendour like that .of 
the moon.’ In this verse the remaining six kinds of 
elliptical similis also have been illustrated.. Now . in the 
second foot of the verse, namely, ‘who is heard as equal 
to him or who is remembered as equal to him’ ? the taro 
accredited instances of elliptical similis with the ellipsis of 
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the common property occurring (1) in a sentence and 
(2) in a compound have been respectively exhibited. 
Since in the first cxprrsskn ‘vlo is heard as coral 
to him* the act of compounding does not take place 

between the words santa ‘as equal to’ and term ( him ). 
It is evident that the word tena (him) signifies 
*&va. So it is relevant and invested with 
the status of the object of comparison. It is needless 
to elaborate that this sentence stands characterised by 
the absence of the standard of comparison and the 
common property. In the second expression, viz. ‘who is 
remembered as equal to him ?’, the term sorra is 
obviously compounded with the word leva used in an 
instrumental case. So it is entitled ro exemplify the above 
variety of elliptical similis. In the third foot of the 
verse, namely, ‘let this mind act always like the six¬ 
footed bee on both his lotus like feet’, the expression 
*f adangJirayatu ’ is a valid case of implied similis with 
the ellipsis of the common property and word expre¬ 
ssive of similitude occurring in the suffix kvip. 
Implied similis with the ellipsis of common property 
and word expressive of similitude occurring in a com¬ 
pound takes place in the expression ‘on both his lotus 
like feet tadahghripa\kaiadvaye ’ on the basis that the 
act of upamili compounding has occurred between the 
words ahghri and pahka\a in pursuance of the dictum? 
updmitam vydghrudibhih sumznyaprayoge 2, 1, 56’. 

f C M, P, 3J ) 
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The expression 'may act itself like the cakora-bird 
( Cakorakiyatu )’ is an accredited instance of implied 
similis with the ellipsis of the word expressive of simili¬ 
tude and the object of comparison. It is susceptible to be 
elucidated.’ cakorakam iva dtmdnam Ticaratu ( may act 
itself like the cakera-bird ). In this context the suffix 
kyac is added to the word cakorakam with the accusative 
case-ending standing for the standard of comparison by 
the aphorism 'upamanadacare 3, 1, 10* The word iltmanam 
(itself) is introduced as the object of oomparison. Ard 
it along with the tefin iva (like ) has been clearly 
omitted in the expression under review. So it illustrates 
the present variety of elliptical similis. And lastly implied 
elliptical similis with the ellipsis of the common property, 
the standard of comparison and the word expressive of 
similitude is brought into prominence in the expression 
•his face with the splendour like the splendour of the moon 
( tadanane iasiprabhe )\ In this context the splendour 
belonging to the moon depicted as the standard of com¬ 
parison stands obviouly deleted. Since the word iasipra- 
bham is expounded in the way as follows : “iasiprabhd 

iva ( manohurini) prabha yasya tat It is completed by 
means of bahuvrthi compound. The word prabha 
( splendour belonging to the face ) is compounded with 
the word sakiprabhn. The subsequent word of this com¬ 
pound, that is to say, the word prabhTL of the word 
taiiprabha has been omitted. All this occurs in strict 
compliancy Vith the vMika^ga^tamyv^amana pdrtopadusy’ 
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ottarOfada lopai'ca” which falls under the sphere of 
operation of the aphorism of FSnini, viz. “ antlam 
avyopcddrthe 2. 2, 24.” It is too obvious to reiterate 
that the omission of the standard of comparison has caused 
the elision of even the common property and the word 
expressive of similitude in ccnfomily with this ilrlila. 
In this way the remaining six varieties of elliptical tin,ilia 
have been ascertained in their respective manner, 

( CM, P. 31 ) 



SECTION III 

The Evaluation of the classification of Elliptical 

Sijailis 

Now the above classification of the figure similis into 
the complete and elliptical simMa ^pertaining to the speci¬ 
fic subvariety of the sentence, compound and the suffix has 
got only ostensible objective of demonstrating adaptation 
relating to the formation of the words in compliance w ith 
the science of grammar. And it is worthy of remark that 
this meticulous ramification cannot be entitled to an exce¬ 
ssively elaborate treatment in the rhetorical discipline. 
Nor this division of the elleptical Similis has been exhibi¬ 
ted in its entirety. Let the position be rendered clear. 
'Elliptical similis with the ellipsis of the common pioputy 
has been shown as occurring in a sentenoe, in a compound 
and in a nominal suffix. But it is found as taking place 
even in the case of reduplication. An instance may be 
cited on the point. ‘Devadatta behaving like proficient 

jp 

(paXvpatur Devadattah In this context the word putu 
proficient denotative of merit has been reduplicated in tiie 
sense of similitude A by Pa iini s apuorism Frk regu \>- 
tacanasya 1 8, 1, 12.’ Now 'like the proficient’ is the simple 


Cf. the elucidation of the aphorism ‘'P’akire gir.avaccnasya 8, 1, 
12” as occurs in the Siddh&nta kaUmudl ‘sadpye dyotye gvt„avocanasj a 
io4 si as tac ta karmadhsrayavatj KarmadhHrayas,idutlare.u 8 f i, 11 

ity’adhikUrTUl Tena pUrvabhdgasya puihoad bk&vah t sam&saija 6, 1, 
223 Uy’antodJLttaisum cal’ 
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meaning of the word patupatuh. That is to'say,, the person 
who laoking proficiency in the iaetraa behaves like a profi¬ 
cient is designated as patupatuh - This instance cannot 
be considered as elliptical similis with the ellipsis of the 
oommon property beaming in a sentence. Sinoe this redupli- 
oated word, viz, patupatuh has been ordained as plausible 
instance of KarmadKHraya compound in compliance with the 
diotum, vizt KarmadK&raynvaduttarebu 8, 1, 11.’ And 
as such the present expression has failed to be consisting 
of more than one word out ofdeference to the intrinsic 
neture of the compound which implies the numerical 
unity of its constitutive members. And as a result of this 
it is debarred from holding the status of a sentence. For 
a sentence is admittedly constituted of more than one 
word.. ‘And it is due to its being a plausible case of the 
Karmadharaya ( appositional compound ) that the expre¬ 
ssion, Viz. Devadatta behaving like proficient’ palupatur 
Devadattah ) has lost its claim to belong to elliptical 
similis with the ellipsis of the common property occurring 
in a oompound. For the appositional compound does not 
actually take place in this sentence. But it has been only 
assumed here to facilitate the operation of other aphorisms 
ess ntial for Us formation. Thus it is indisputably a case of 
implied elliptical similis vith the ellipsis of the common 
property occurring in reduplioation. ( CM, PP, 31-32 ) 
Jaganuatha’s appraisement 
.n..ath.i critically examiues the above facts 
serving as the basis of the emergence of tue novel variety 
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of elliptical simiZis with the ellipsis of the common property 
occurring in reduplication (dviilhlva). The instance of 
this variety has been cited by Appaya Diksita by means 
of the following sentence 'Paiupa.ur Devadatti h 
(Devadatta is behaving like proficient).’ It is beyond 
dispute that the present sentence along with the ellipsis of 
the common property exhibits also the ellipsis of the word 
expressive of similitude. So it should have been exemplified 
as a case of the additional variety of elliptical similia with 
the eilipsis of common property and the word expressive of 
similitude ( vucaka dharma lupta) occurring in reduplication. 
But it caunot be au appropriate illustration of ellliptical 
similis with the ellipsis of only the common property 
occurring in reduplication as has been intended to be 
understood by the author of the CiZramimaw.sa. Since 
the expression, viz. dharma luptu, (elliptical similis 
with the ellipsis of the common property ) is designed 
to indicate in a different way by Mauimaja and others. 
JLnao is to say, this expression lias been uaccl m a resin* 
cu v o sense, namely, iZ/iu/’mu in itru lupta (elliptical 
stmlts with the ellipsis of exclusively the common 

property )• Otherwise the variety of elliptical 
smnlis with the ellipsis of three factors of comparison 
ini the varieties of elliptical similis with tne eiiipsm 
two factors of comparison will be liable to be 
laoiumed uudor the compass of tne types of elliptical 
ti.iUlis with the ellipsis oi one factor ol comparison. X'o 
it the other way round, tire vurietiei of fti |i^>f.j^ i 
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similis, viz. (1) with the ellipsis of common property, 
(2) with the ellipses of word expressive of similitude 
and (3) with the ellipsis of the standard of comparison 
will come in a position to include the other varieties of 
elliptical similis with the ellipsis of either two or three 
factors of comparison. And consequently the distinct 
mention of the varieties of elliptical similis with the 
ellipsis of tw o factors of comparison and the variety of 
elliptical similis with the ellipsis of three factors of compa¬ 
rison will be unreasonable. So the instance under exami¬ 
nation cannot illustrate the type of elliptical similis as 
has been exemplified by the author of the citramtmU- 
ww* 1 . 

It may be urged in defence that the instance, viz. 
paupatnr Devadattah (Devadatta is behaving like profi¬ 
cient) is distinctly marked with the presence of redu¬ 
plication ' w>hioh evidently plays the role of the word 
expressive of similitude. And the fact is simple. The 
word palu (proficient) signifying quality has been redu¬ 
plicated in the sense of similitude in obedience to the 
aphorism of Panini, viz. prakare guna vacanasya 8, 1, 
12. So this sentence obviously lacks in .the ellipsis of word 
expressive of similitude. As a result of it, this sentenoe 
can claim to be a genuine instance of elliptical similis 
with the ellipsis of only the common property ocourring 
in reduplication 3 . 


1. RG,‘P. 170 

2 . m 
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But this advocacy cannot carry conviction. Since 
under no condition the reduplication can partake the 
character of the word expressive of similitude. For it 
will involve a direct conflict with the Mahabhaqya and 
the observations of Kaiyata and others. The aphorism 
of F&nini, viz, '•Prdk&re gunavacana&ya, 8, 1, 12 has 
been explained in the Mahabhasya of patanjali. Kaiyata, 
the celebrated exponent of the Mahtlbhaqya has 
shed a flood of light by a specific reference to the 
context * siddhantu ’ as occurring in it. The explanation 
offered by Kaiyata is as follows. ‘‘In this occasion the 
word p atu (proficient) is the exclusive sphere of redupli 
cation. So this word is actually reduplicated. And as 
a result of it, it is not similarity (prakara) but the 
meaning of the word patu which will be invested with 
the status of the substantive. That is to say, the expre¬ 
ssion, viz. p atupatuh is bound to convey the meaning 
'like-proficient’ in opposition to the meaning ‘profi¬ 
cient -like.’ The ground is obvious. Pra.ha.ra (similarity) 
is something signifying quality (guna). If the similarity 
is assigned the status of the substantive 
in the event of reduplication, the employment 
of the expression, viz, guiyivacana (the word signifying 

quality ) in this aphorism would be rendered redundant. 
Since the words signifying similarity are no thin g but 
the words signifying quality. So no words whioh are 
other than signifying quality oan fall under the juris¬ 
diction of this aphorism even in the deletion of the 
expression gupavacana from it. That is to say, there is 
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not the possibility of any breach regarding the appli¬ 
cability of this aphorism which may justify the 
presence of this proviso in it. But not withstanding this 
fact PInini has inserted it in the present aphorism. The 
consideration of this fact renders it imperative that the 
meaning of this aphorism should be stated in the way 
as follows. ’ The word which is uniformly known as signi¬ 
fying quality becomes reduplicated if there is the indi¬ 
cation of similitude.' 1 

A deeper probe into the above facts puts it into clear 
perspective that the word dvirbhava «( riduplication ) is but 
the suggester ( dyotaka ) of similitude. And it can in no 
way be the expressive ( vacaka ) of similitude. So the 
sentence under examination is manifestly marked by even 
the ellipsis oi the word expressive of similitude. And as 
a result of it, it has a legitimate claim to be considered 
as the instanoe of elliptical aimilis with the ellipsis of word 
expressive of similitude and the common property 
occurring in reduplication. But under no circumstances 
it can be an authentic instanoe of elliptical eirnilia with 
the ellipsis of only the common property occurring in 
reduplioation. If the expression dyotaka ( suggester ) 
of similitude were stressed to bo equivalent with the expre¬ 
ssion - vucaka ( expressive ) of similitude in the present 
oontext, then the author of tlio Gitram^m'irnsa may remain 
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oontent with his own position. For even this oonoession 
will not enable the opponent to retrieve his position 
smashed by the impact of devastating criticism’. 

Further the six varieties of elliptical similis with the 
ellipsis of word expressive of similitude without occurring 
in the suffix n in have been demonstrated by some rhetori¬ 
cians 1 . And others have included the suffix row thus 

% 

assigning to it the seventh place in the order of classification 
oonceived by them. But nob only this, it is also illustrated 
as occurring in the suffix kvip and in the nominal suffix. 
Let it be rendered clear by a oonorebe illustration, ‘even 
this world plays the role similar to the emancipation due 
to its being filled with happiness to the devotees of the god 

6iva.the mortal not paying adoration to him is 

verily a man of straw due to the non-fulfilment of the 
welfare of his own self.’ fnis has already been referred 
to and elaborated. In the present context the nominal 
verb apivargati ‘playing the role similar to the emanci¬ 
pation’ has become a valid case of elliptical similis with 
the ellipsis of word expressive of similitude occurring in 
th) suffix kvip. Since in this instance the complete elision 
of the suffix kvip affixed to the word apivarga takes place 
by entailing upon the ellipsis of the word iva expressive 
of similitude. Consequently, it deserves to be considered 
as elliptical similis with the ellipsis of woid expressive of 


1. Ibid 
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similitude occurring in the suffix kvtp. Further the word 
canca employed in the same verde signifying like the man 
of straw has been an accredited instance of elliptical 
similis with the ellipsis of word expressive of similitude 
occurring in a nominal suffix. The obvious reason is this. 
The nominal suffix lean in the sense of similitude affixed 
to the word caned, has been elided with the result that 
the ellipsis of the word iva expressive of similitude takes 
plaoe without any impediment in the present instance. 

( CM, P. 32 ) 

Now the elliptical eimilis with the ellipsis of the stan¬ 
dard of comparison has already been illustrated as occu¬ 
rring (1) in a sentence and (2) in a compound. But this 
variety of elliptioal similis is found as taking place even 
in the nominal suffix in the expression, namely, *all these 
occurred all on a sudden like the coincidence in conne¬ 
xion with the crow-cum-palm-fruit\ It has been employed 
in the verse beginning with yaccordfidm, etc. as elucidated 
above. In this connexion, the word knkatdliyam is formed 
with the nominal suffix cha added to the compound 
word kdkatdlam in the sense of similitude. And conse¬ 
quently, the two words, viz. kdkatzlam and kzkaldhycm 
are expounded in the following manner< ‘like the approach 
of the orow and the fall of the palm-fruit’ is con¬ 
veyed by the word kakatulam; and 'like the coincidence 
in connexion with the orow-cum-palm-fruit’ is indicated 
by the word ku.kataliyam, The complete meaning of the 
expression kikataliyam may be exhibited as follows; ‘As 
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the killing of tie crow was brought about by the 
falling of the palm-fruit so the murder of Devedatta 

was committed by suddenly approaching thieves’. Now 
it is obvious that the standards of ccmparison, viz. the 
approach of the crow and the fall of the palm-fruit on 
the one band and the killing of the crow by the fall of the 
palm-fruit on the other have undoubtedly been omitted 
in the instance under consideration. It has been high¬ 
lighted* that in the event of the factual presence of the 
nomiaal suffix cha in the instance kdkatdHyam, the similis 
denoted by the nominal suffix cha is conspicuous by 
the ellipsis of only the standard of comparison. So it is 
entitled to be a valid case of the third variety of elli¬ 
ptical similis with the ellipsis of the standard of compa¬ 
rison occurring in a nominal suffix. It is needless to 
observe that this specific variety of elliptical similis 
with the ellipsis of the standard of comparison occurring 
in a nominal suffix does not figure in the stereotyped 
scheme of its classification adopted by the ancient rheto¬ 
ricians. It is also worthy of mention that an authentic 
variety of elliptical similis with the ellipsis of word expre¬ 
ssive of similitude and the standard of comparison has 
really been ignored to be illustrated. But even this type 
of elliptical similis occurring in a compound can easily 
be discerned in the compound-word kakatalam which is 
the base of the suffix cha in the word kakatuliyam. Since 
la the expression kakatalam there is the complete absence 
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of the suffix cha, the expressive of similitude and of the 
standards of comparison, viz. ‘the approach of the crow 
and the fall of the palm-fruit on the one band and the 
killing of the crow by the fall of the palm-finit on the other. 
(CM, P 32) 

Further, the elliptical similis with the ellipsis of the 
common property and the standard of comparison is 
discerned as occurring even in the nominal suffix. And it 
has found its expression in the word kTkafaliyam in the 
event of the substitution of the third foot of the verse 
beginning with yaccardrym, etc. namely, ‘all these 
occurred all on a sudden’ ty‘what do we speak these.’ 
Since in this context the ellipsis of the common property 
and the standard of comparison resting on the similiB 
secured as the expressed meaning of the nominal suffix 
r ha in tl e word kukatrliyam serves as the surest basis of 
this variety of elliptical similis with the ellipsis of the 
common property and the star.dadrd of comparison 
occurring in the nominal suffix. But even this type of 
elliptical similis has been ignored by older rhetoricians 
Again the elliptical similis with the ellipsis of the common 
property and word expressive of similitude has already 
been illustrated as occurring in the suffix kvip and 
in a compound by Mainmata and others. But it 
is found as occurring even in a nominal suffix. 
Now this last subvariety of it may be fully exemplified 
in the expression, namely, *the mortal not paying ado¬ 
ration to the god containing the digit of the moon if 
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like the man of 6traw in this world* which has already 
been explained. In this context the word cancS 
‘like the man of straw’ is constituted by the nominal 
suffix Kan in the sense of similitude. And it is elided 
with all its component parts. Thus as an inevitable 
consequence of it, the elision of the suffix lean, the only 
denotative of the common property and similitude, 
stands as an unrefutable ground of the ellipsis of the 
common property and word expressive of similitude. And 
it validates the right of the word cancel to be consi¬ 
dered as a case of elliptical similis with the ellipsis of 
the common property and word expressive of similitude 
occurring in a nominal suffix. (CM, P. 32) J 

So it has been laid bare that in respect of the 
division of elliptical similis, the present classification 
put forward by the anterior rhetoricians is merely 
illustrative and not exhaustive in its character. Those 
other varieties enumerated in the Kuvyaloka and so 
forth are to be seen and ascertained in those very 
treatises. A succinct representation of them has been 
made in the present work also in connexion with 
the consideration of the definition of similis. And 
some other varieties of this rhetorical figure would 
be shown in the chapter dealing with the figure 
metaphor. ( CM, P. 32 ) 


—»o;— 



CHAPTER VII 


A succinct classification of Similis and its criticism 

Moreover the figure similis has been succinctly 
represented into three-fold classification. (1) In some cases 
it culminates merely in revealing its own striking beauty. 
A relevant illustration of this type of similis may be 
exhibited in the verse beginning with saccinnamMah 
&t seq, which has already been elucidated. The 
plain meaning of it may be restated as follows» 
* The dust which has been severed from its 

source by ( the flow of ) blood and fanned by the 
wind above that blood shone like the smoke for¬ 

merly risen from the fire with the charcoal as ils 
only remnant. ’ In this verse, similis abiding in 
the blood and the charcoal on the one hand and the 
dust with its connection severed and the formerly 
risen smoke on the other, ultimately consummates 

in the manifestation of strikingnees exclusively residing 
in its own unique self. So it illustrates the first 
type of similis as above indicated. 

M, P. 32 ) 

In some other cases it acts as elucidative of 
what has already been narrated. A concrete 

illustration of this specific-type of similis is found 
ip the verse beginning with ‘Atlanta ratna etr. 
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which has already been cited and expatiated upon. 
The English rendition may be reproduced in order 
to facilitate the reader. ‘Snow h?s not effaced 
the glory of that which is the source of innumerable 
jewels, for one defect becomes sul merged in aggrega¬ 
tion of merits like the black spot in the rays of the 
moon.’ In this instance it is through the medium 
of similis that the preceding narrated fact, namely, ‘snow 
has not effaced the glory of that which is the source of 
innumerable jewels’ has been established and confirmed 
by the form of similis, namely, ‘one defect becomes 
submerged in aggregation of merits like the black spot 
in the rays of the moon’. Or the instance : ‘The crime 
of the murder of the trusted committed by the wicked 
person results in his own destruction by inciting the wrath 
of the hero like the sound of the wild tree broken by the 
elephant which robs the sleep of the lion 1 . In this verse 
the fact, that is, ‘the crime of the murder of the trusted, 
etc.’ depicted by the first part of the instance 
has been universally known and recognised. And it is 
being confirmed by means of similis expressed in the 
sentence, namely, like the sound of the wild tree broken 
by the elephant which robs the sleep of the lion.’ So these 
examples fall under the second category of the figure 
similis, (CM, P. 32; 


■ST' j y - T - —gT T - 1 " ' ' ' l ~ ~ 7T 
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(3) In some other instances it is predominant in its 
suggested character. And this specific variety of siniilis 
is susceptible to three fled assortment on the basis of the 
three fold classification of the suggested sense,namely,(1) the 
matter of fact, (2) the poetic figure and (2) the poetic 
sentiment ( rersa ). Now the suggestion of the matter of 
fact may be illustrated by the following instenee : ‘In 
whose band the sword was observed by the heroes in 
battle like the side-glance of Icdll with its splendour 
reddened excessively by wrath, for it (the sword ^ shone 
red with deeply applied thick blood due to its entrance into 
the iron like wide surface of the forehead of the redolent 
elephants ( gandjiogaja ) blinded with intoxication’. 1 In 
this instance the similarity subsists between the sword 
shining red with deeply applied thick blood and the side 
glance of knit with its splendour reddened excessively by 
wrath. And the depiction of this similarity culminates 
in the suggestion of the matter of fact, that is, the whole 
army of the enemy would be massacred in an instant.’ It 
is needless to elaborate that this suggested matter of fact 
is predominant in its intrinsic worth. So it exemplifies 
the type of similis as referred to above. ( CM, P. 33) 

The suggestion of an embellishment is rendered 
prominent by the following instance ; ‘O king ! this sky 
in the face of your expanding fame white like the lustre of 


1, KP j P. 137 ( reads ‘socih for’ rocih ) SR, P. 125, <1. 6; AM, P. 109 
( reads Vfl> T\kr$nta for samkrVnti and 'kocih for’ rocih ). 
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the rays of the cold rayed (i. e., moon ) appears like a 
black bee on the lotus.’ In this verse the figure similis 
takes place between the fame and the lotus on the one hand 
and the sky and the black bee on the other. It culminates 
in the apprehension of the expansion of the fame in 
resemblance to the lotus and in the smallness of the sky 
in comparison to the black bee. This inconformity in 
respect of the containers, viz. the expanded fame and the 
lotus on the one hand and the contents (a dheya ), namely, 
the sky and the black bee on the other paves- the way 
for the suggestion of the poetic figure entitled adhika. 1 
The suggestion of the poetic sentiment rasa stands 
illustrated by the verse beginning with ‘vdgarthaviva , 
etc.’ which has already been explained. The 
simple meaning of the verse may be restated for the 
sake of convenience : *1 pay obeisance to Parvati and 

Supreme Lord, the parents of the universe united, eternally 
like the word and its meaning in order to obtain the 

knowledge of the word and its meaning.’ In 
this verse the poetic sentiment ( rasa ), viz. 
the unsurpassable mutual love abiding in Parvati 
and Supreme Lord has been clearly suggested by means 


I. Campare "mahator yan mahiySihsSv ' - 3<j ritSorayayoh kramSt / 
Airayaarayinau syStUm tamtve'py' adhikam tu tat // 

Air it am sdheyam 3 irayas tads. dhSrafl tayor mahator api viiaye 
tadapeksayS tanU apy ’ S 9 raytlirayir.au prastuta vastu prakarsaviva- 
ksayS yathskramam yat adhikataratsm vrajatah tad idam dvividhUrn 
adhikam nsma '»/ KP, PP. 723-^4 
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of depiction of the similitude irstituted between the aord 
and its meaning and *rirvati and Supreme Lord •’ which 
stand in relation of the standard and the object of 
comparison. ( CM, P. 33 ) 

Further, all the three lirds of ti e suggested seme, viz. 
(11 the matter of fact (2) a poetic fipire aid (3) pci tic 
aeniiment are f< vrd to be ex<mplif:<d m ore ai d ll.e feme 
verse. ‘Behold, in this letur-leaf tie orere apjiaiflile 
a pearl-oyster carefully plaeed on tie vessel made of 
emerald.’ In this context a fecret lover inlerds to ppk ns to 
what, will be their appointed place of unioD. But he has rot 
ashed this in prepence of other peojle. Ard as such the 
cultured lady- love understood the secret intention of her 
paramour by his gesture. .Afterwards fhe utters these v oids 
with a view to indicating the corten plated jlece of tl <ir 
meeting. Kf w in this verse the Fimilitude las l eon reprceoc- 
ted as ab/d’ng in tie crane sitting on tl e lotus-leaf and tie 
pearl-oyster placed in the veFfel made of emerald. It ie 
through the portrayal of the present similitude that the 
motionlessness of the crane like that of the pearl-oyster ha* 
been fully apprehended and thereby the equanimity and 
confidence of the crane has been suggested. And this sigje*- 
ted confidence resulted in suggesting the complete secluski 
of the place which is recognised as a matter of fact. Ii 
the event of the presence of a person in that place r. 
oannot be expected to remain in a fixed posture indicator* 
of us lack of fear and anxiety. Afterwards, that is. tie 
appointed plape Qf their union has been clearly discloeec. 
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And as sueh the disclosure of this subtle meaning paves 
the way for the suggestion of a rhetoric figure entith d 
subtle ( sViksma / in the very context. In this way the 
description consistent with the intention of the paramour 
results in the suggestion of the mutual erotio seutimcnt 
and as such it is aooorded the status of the suggestion 
of poetio suubiment ( rasadhvani ) in the realm of poetry. 

( CM, PP. 33-34 ) 

A pertinent question arises. In the oase of the sugge¬ 
stion of poetio sentiment and so forth, the convention is 
prevalent to the effect that the order of sequence subsis- 
tiag between the poetic sentiment (rasa) on the one 
haul aal its excitants, easnaats aai so forth on the other 
is eiiirely inperaepti ele. So ia watt way is it possible to 
represent the poetio sentimont rasa as suggested by way 
of aairaaaaa, chat is to say, in imitatiou of jingling sound 
of the hell tan raaioriag the ocJor of soqaenoo pero piu.k, 
between one a ( tao pestic sentiment on the ouo and 
aal its excitants anl so forth on the other;. Bnt this is u<*t 
tentble since the impereeptible order of sequence takes 
plaoe only in the case where the mimife station of the 
peetic sentiment rasa is being experience! instantaneously 
or means of the power of its exoitaats, ensu&ats and 
*o forth. In other cases even in the suggestion of poetic 
sentiment aai so forth, the order of sequence is cl arly 


- 14 K-Uo'pi la'iiiu'} stlksm’p/vthi'nytsmri praks ',yatt / Dharnu^a 
ktnacid jatra tat sttk^ma.K fiarieok^at* /j n P, 71 | 
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perceptible. And this stands confirmed by the observa¬ 
tion of the celebrated rhetorician Abhinavaguptapuda 
as follows': *Albeit the poetic sentiment, latent emotion 
and such other things are invariably susceptible to 
the act of suggestion and in no case they can 
assume the form of the expressed meaning, yet all 
of them cannot claim to be the exclusive object of the 
suggestion in which the order of sequence is totally 
imperceptible. And so on this very ground even the 
pioneer of dhvdni school has illustrated the transitory 
feeling, viz bashfulnese by way of anuranana, that is to say, 
in imitation of the jingling sound of bell by the following 
verse : ‘when- the godly Seer spoke like this, Parvati 
with her face directed downward began to count the 
petals of the lotuses intended for sport by the side of her 
father. 1 In this verse the gradual development of bash¬ 
fulness of Parvati has been suggested by way of Anuranana 
which is usually placed on a par with the jingling sound 
of the bell thus indicating the perceptibility of its owu 
sequence. (CM, P. 34) 

Jagannatha’s criticism 

Jagannatha has not failed to offer his trenchant 
criticism of the classification of the figure similis as has 
been set forth under three heads by the author of the 
CitramimUrnsll. These three varieties of the figure similis 


1. KS, Canto 6, 84; DL, P. 176; SKB, P. 586; KNS, P. 108; 

RQ» P, 107; A. M, P. 80 
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are: (1) In some cases it culminates exclusively in revea¬ 
ling its own strikingness. (2) in some other cases it acts 
as elucidative of what has been narrated and (3) in some 
other instances it is predominant in its suggested character. 
And they have been exemplified by Appaya Diksita at 
considerable length. But the author of the Raaagahgadhara 
holds that the present classification is not founded on 
solid basis. Since it fails to take stalk of the type of 
aimilia which embellishes the matter of fact appearing as 
directly expressed. It may be elucidated by a concrete 
instances ‘your face resembling the autumnal moon may 
cool my eyes et seq\ In this example the similarity 
existing between her face and the autumnal moon is 
exclusively aimed at embellishing the act of cooling of 
the eyes which is a matter of fact in its essential nature. 
And as such it becomes directly expressed by the expre¬ 
ssion ‘may cool’ ijjikinkarotu) as employed in the present 
instance 1 . 

It deserves mention that in the present case, the alle¬ 
ged similarity cannot culminate in exclusively revealing 
its own striking ness. Since it is not principal in its essential 
quality. On the contrary, it has been employed to answer 
other purposes, namely, that of lending charm to the 
act of cooling which stands directly expressed. So it is 
bound to play the role of a subordinate in relation to 
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the act of cooling which in fact is the principal. And it 
is beyond dispute that the subordinate cannot enjoy auto¬ 
nomy in the vicinity of the principal. So the instance under 
review cannot be subsumed under the fold of the first 
variety of the figure similis above indicated. Nor is there 
any aooredited norm that an embellishment remains 
uniformly reserved for embellishing only the fact which 
has been suggested. If it be the case, the present similarity 
will not be accorded the status of an embellishment. For 
it is designed to embellish the fact, that is, the aot of 
cooling which is not suggested but direotly expressed in 
the instance under reference. Consequently, this instanoe 
cannot become deprived of its right to be an authentic 
oase of similis qua poetic figure. It is too conspicuous 
to elaborate that this instance cannot be included under 
the remaining two varieties of the figure similis bifurcated 
by Appaya Dlksita. So the classification evolved by the 
opponent remains exposed to the charge of non-compre¬ 
hensiveness 1 . 

Jagannatha raises another objection. The opponent 
has set forth the present classification of similis with a view 
to comprehending the instance of similis with the simila¬ 
rity culminating exclusively in revealing its own striking¬ 
ness. Further he has endeavoured hard to preclude the 
cases ot tae suggjstei similis from the sphere of operation 
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of similis qua poetic figure. And for this purpose 
he has laid undue emphasis on the employment of the 
adjective, viz. possessed with the fact of non-suggestedness 
in the definition of similis qua poetic figure. This is 
bound to entail an absurd consequenoe. Since the 
similarity culminating in revealing its own strikingness 
stands on a par with the suggested similis so far the 
question of their relative supremacy is concerned. So 
the attempt for the inclusion of the former and that for 
the exclusion of the latter has become abortive. 

Moreover the arbitrary exclusion of that which ought 
to be included and conversely the inclusion of that which 
ought to be excluded has occasioned preposterous predioa- 
meat. It stands io need of elaboration. The present 
classification is inclusive of the in 3 tanoe of similis with 

the similarity culminating in exclusively revealing its own 
strikiugaess which in reality canaot be an authentic 
instance of similis qua poetic figure. Since this similarity 
without holding the status of the principal cannot culmi¬ 
nate exclusively in revealing its own strikingness. So it 
cannot be invested with the rank of an embellishment in 
the instance under review. Over and above, the definition 
of the figure similis framed by the opponent is not compre¬ 
hensive of an accredited inicaaoe of suggested similis qua 
poetic figure. Aid tae oaarge of non compreneasiveaess 
again it this definition in connection with suggested similes 
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qua poetic figure has already been substantiated by means 
of the verse beginning with ‘why do you rejoice et seq\ 

It is remarkable that the ancient rhetoricians have 
formulated the definition of similis without referring 
to its specific characteristics. Such definition is capable 
of including the similis wnich is directly expressed 
like the similis which stands suggested. So even the 
subsumption of similis culminating exclusively in revea¬ 
ling its own strikingness under the province of the 
figure similis cannot be regarded as unjustified in the 
light of the observations of the ancients. And as such 
they are diametrically opposite to the view held by 
the opponent in the matter of the formulation of the 
definition of the figure similis’ The situation demands 
clarification, i'ne opponent by means of his effort 
has succeeded in excluding tne cases of the suggested 
similis from the jurisdiction of the figure similis. And 
he has proclaimed in distinct voice to have for¬ 

mulated the definition of the figure similis in total 
preclusion of the other varieties of similarity. The 
overall cousequence is that he has hapalessly failed 

to comprise an instance of similis with the similarity 
culminating exclusively in revealing its own strikingness 
under the province of the figuare similis. Since this 

similarity due to its principal position cannot be 
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placed in the rank of an embellishment. 1 

The opponent makes a desperate bid to defend his 
position. He holds that in the instance forming the 
subject - matter of dispute the similis subsists between 
the two entities, viz. (1) ‘the dust severed form its 
source by the blood and fanned by the wind above 
that blood’ and (2) the smoke formerly risen from the 
fire with the charcoal as its only remnant’. And this 
similarity may be considered as embellishing the fact, 
that is, ferocious fight which stands as the suggested 
import of the complete verse. But this is absolutely 
untenable. Since the opponent has himself averred 
that this similarity culminates exclusively in revealing 
its own srikingness. And this averment involves 
contradiction due to the fact that this similarity by 
discharging the function of the principal cannot act as 
the embellisher of the other. 2 

Jagannatha exposes the glaring impropriety of the 
opponent even in regard to the type of similis falling 
under the second head of the present \cla3sification. This 
type of similis has been illustrated by the verse commen¬ 
cing with ‘Ananta ratna et seq\ The English rendition 
of the verse may be reproduced for the sake of 
convenience : ‘Snow has not effaced the glory of that 


1. RG, P. 180 
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whioh is the source of innumerable jewels, for one defeet 
becomes submerged in the aggregation of merits like the 
black spot in the rays of the moon.' In this instance the 
general statement, viz. ‘one defect is not counted as the 
actual fault abiding in the same locus together with the 
assemblage of merits' aots as confirmatory of the meaning 
expressed by the former half of the present verse. And 
this general statement cannot correctly be understood 
without referring to a speoifio instance analogous to 
it. So the poet has exemplified it in the way as follows t 
‘like the blaok spot in tho rays of the moon.' In this 
particular instance the blaok spot, though really a fault, 
is not considered as such due to its co-existenoe with the 
rays of the moon in the self-same loous. But this intimate 
part of this verse, i. e. ‘like the black spot in the rays of 
the moon’ has not been represented as the standard of 
comparison in relition to the general statement, viz. ( one 
fault becomes submerged in the assemblage of merits. 1 

It is an avowed faot that there oaunot be any 
basio difference between the particular and the general. 
In the present instance the expression, viz. ‘like the 
black spot in the rays of tue mesa’ is really a particular 
assertion with reference to the expression, viz. one fault 
becomes sub-merged in the assemblage of merits which 
on the other hand is a general assertion in its essential 
nature. So the former cannot claim to be basically 
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distinct from the latter. And the absence of distinction 
between these snpposed object and the standard of com¬ 
parison accounts for non-accomplishment of the function 
of similisation in the case under review. So under no 
circumstances, the present instance can be an authentic 
case of similis qua rhetorical figure- On the other hand, 
it falls under the range of operation of an additional 
specific type of rhetorical figure termed exemplification 
( udrhnrafio, ). The posit’on deservep clarification. In the 
present context, Jagannstha cites the aphorism of Par ini 
viz. Iko'ynnaci 6, 1, 77’ as an instance exactly 
similar to the case under examination. The simple 
meaning of it is this. ‘Ika, namely, the letters i u r and j. 

followed by ac. viz the letters a, t, w, r. 1, e, o, ai, and au 
is substituted by yen. r ? z. tl e lett< rs y. r, l ai d v in coale¬ 
scence This meaning expressed through the medium of 
the sentence is a general assertion. And a particular 
assertion in agreement to it is cited out in order to grasp 
the real significance of it. This is indicated by another 
distinct sentence : ‘like the letter, i, followed by the letter 
u occurring as the constitutive element of the expression 
( dadhyudaka ), that is, dadhi udaka ( water of the curd ) is 
substituted by the letter, y. This particular assertion is made 
with a view to ratifying the meaning of the present apho¬ 
rism which is general in its essential nature. But it 
cannot occupy the status of the standard of comparison 
although placed before iva, the expressive of similitude, 
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Similar is the case even with the instance under critical 
analysis. And its implication has been above elucidated. 
The elaboration of the viewpoints of Jagannatha with 
reference to this instance is to be found in his Rasaga^gU- 
dhara in connection with the consideration of the figure 
exemplification. 1 

A subtle analysis of the suggestion of the figure 

similis 

Now the suggestions of the figure similis arising from 
the context of the possibility of the suggestedness of similis 
are being analysed and illustrated. Among them, the 
suggestion of similis arising from the power of words 
is exemplified by the following verse:‘This is nothing but 
the very capability of these (the students) that in the 
event of the impartation of the series of more perspicuous 
speech to them (the students) endowed with a sharp mind 
by one (the preceptor* standing as a treasure of learnings 
in accordance with his own will, some of them acquire 
knowledge and others do not (appears like the very 
nature of those flowers that in the event of the scattering 
of the assemblage of the shining rays over the flowers 
by the treasure of the digits, i. e. the moon, only a few 
of them do flower and others do not)’. In this context 
albeit the students in general receive instructions from 
one and the same preceptor, still only a few of them 
acquire efficiency and others do not. And this discrimi- 
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nation in their knowledge is not produced by the differecen 
in the mode, of teachings imparted to them by the 
preceptor who teaches. But it is all due to their own 
natural propensity of mind that only a few of them 
are able to achieve distinction in the field of learnings. 
(CM, P. 34) 

Now in relation to this meaning of the verse which 
is relevant (pralrrta) to all intents and purposes, the 
irrelevant (aprahrtA) meaning of this verse indicated 
above is assumed as endowed with the attribute of standing 
for the standard of comparison. And as a consequence of 
this, the rhetorical figure similis stands in this context 
as exclusively suggested by the way as follows: ‘As not¬ 
withstanding the fact that the moon scatters without any 
partiality the assemblage of its rays upon all varieties 
of flowers, only a few of them. viz. lily and so forth get 
themselves bloomed and others, viz. the lotus and so forth 
do not. And as such this marked difference in the act 
of their flowering rests solely on the specific nature of 
the different species of the flowers and is not effected by 
the partial attribute on the part of the rays of the moon. 
Similarly although the one and the same preceptor deli¬ 
vers lectures on scriptures towards all his students without 
any predilection towards any of them yet a clear 
distinction in the matter of their knowledge and ignorance 
becomes visible in them. And this distinction too is brought 
about by the very nature of those disciples who are 
endowed with tjxe distinct natural faculties. (CM, P. 34) 
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Now it is worthy of mention that tie words go t 
svtnanas and Tcalanidhi wl ich are the principal factors for 
substantiating the suggestion of the figure similiB, are 
clealry paroncmastic in character. And oonsequfrtly, 
these three words denote tho double iresrirgs, v*z. speech 
and rays, one with sharp mind and flowers and the 

treasure of losrn’Vgs and the treasure of digits in their 
respective order. Thus the consideration of the above facts 

puts it into a clear perspective that the figure fiirilis has 
not been suggested here in ore sweep but in a gradual 
unfoldment of the senses of the verse. That is to say, 
its suggestion has oecrrred in the manner of anttranova 
resembling the jingling sound of the bell. Besides, this 
suggestion of similis is effected exclusively by the power 

of the paroncmastic words. Since the words like go, 
BVTT'OvaB and lolTridhi considoied as the chief 
ground of the suggestion of similiB cannot hear 
their alteration by their own synonyms li£e r ok 

(speech) and so forth in the present context. The plain 
argument of it is that their synonyms, viz. vlk and to 
forth uill fail to convey the two meanings, viz. the 
speech and the rays in all conceivable ways. So this 
instance is entitled to illustrate the suggestion of the 
figure similis arising from the power of words. ( CM, PP. 
34*35) 

Moreover, the suggestion of the figure similis 
brought about by the matter of fact based on the 
power of the meaning is exemplified by the following 
yepsej ‘Owipd 1 blow on where the lady * love lives; 
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after touching Hr, hrd a touch even to me; since 
the contact of my body is with you and the union of 
my eyes will he with the moon’. In this context the 
figure similis resting on the similitude of the face of 
Sita with the moon has been suggested by the expre¬ 
ssion, namely, ‘the union of my eye,« will be with the 
moon’ which is purely a matter of fact in its nature. 
7 he distinctive feature of the power of the meaning 
from that of the word serving ss the basis of the 
suggestion may be laid bare by the following fact. The 
suggestion of (imilis will erccunter ro obstruction in 
the matter of its awarererp although the words are 
substituted by their sjncnjmp. Put the case in entirely 
different with the power of word where the substi¬ 
tution by synonyms will prove fatal. (CM, P. 36) 
Further the suggestion of the figure similis by an 
independent rhetorical figure may be apprehended in 
the following instance.’ fin the battle, you while 
slaying your adversaries are seen by whom (your 
enemies ) with your forehead wounded due to the 
stroke of the barbed missile ( prfiea ) and 

with your forepart reddened with the flow 
of the thick blood, afterwards whose { of those 
enemies ) curiosity set at rest in the enemy of 
Tripura ( i. e. Siva ) uho is excessively bright with the 
assemblage of the flame of the fire of the eyes begot in 
course of burning the body of cupid ( Knma ) which grew 
intolerable’ In this verse the third variety of the acoredi- 
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ted rhetorical figure entitled ‘extraordinary ( vifesa ) haa 
been obviously discernible. It may be defined as follows : 
‘when a person represented as engaged in the performance 
of a distinct work is again represented as engaging him¬ 
self to the performance of a different work which cannot be 
performed by the same effort, it receives the designation 
of the figure extraordinary.’ 1 Now the figure is conspi¬ 
cuously present in the assertion that bis enemies, repre¬ 
sented as viewing him ( the king ) in the form already 
delineated in the verse, could see the enemy of 
Tripura f i. e. iiva ) with his adjective as narrated 
in the present illustration. It cannot be contended that 
the act of viewing as explicitly mentioned in th ; s 
verse has no connexion with the act of performing a 
work which is laid down as an element of the body 
of the definition of the figure extraordinary. Since the 
verb ‘to perform a work’ is universal in character. 
So its existence is assuredly admitted in the act of 
viewing which is particular in its nature. It is tru* 
that the act of viewing darsana is not directly expre¬ 
ssed by the expression ‘set at rest (astamgatam) employee 
in the latter half of the verse owmg to their lacking ir 
identity. But still it will produce no incompatibility 


1. Confer : ‘ vintl prasiddham HdhUram ndheyasya vyavasthitiflj EkZ'r.2 
yugapadv? Itir ekasgn' nek ago earn j j Anjal prekunatah knryam aid:- 
TXuyavastunah! Tathaiva karanam ceti viiesas trividhah smrta'r ” 

KP, P. 741 
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in the matter of the materialization of the figure 
extraordinary in the present case. Since the 
sense of the act of viewing has been suggested by the 
meaning of the full expression, viz. curiosity set at 
rest in him (i. e. Siva ) as employed in the instance. 
Now by means of this figure extraordinary elucidated 
by the immediately preceding lines, the figure similis 
is palpably suggested by the expression as follows: 
‘you, at that time, in the form already narrated were 
standing like the enemy of Trijpura ( i. e. &va )’. In 
this way the mode of the classification of similis has 
been indicated. 


—:o:— 



CHAPTER Vm 

A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF THE DEFECTS OF 

SI MI LIS 
SECTION I 

Now the author of CitramimVinsa addresses himself 
to an elaborate consideration of the defects of the figure 
similis. The defects deserving enumeration are six in 
number : (1) inferiority of the standard of comparison ; 

(2) excessive superiority of the standard of comparison 
debarring the possibility of similitude with the object of 
comparison ; (3) difference in gender ; (4) difference in 

number (6) dissimilarity and (6) impossibility. 
(1) The defect entitled inferiority of the standard of 
comparison occurs due to the lowering'down of the standard 
of comparison than tl e object of comparison. (2) Tb* 
defect styled excessive superiority of the standard 
comparison debarring the possibility of similitude with tb* 
object of comparison is produced by the inordic*** 
exaggeration of the standard of comparison than tb* 
object of comparison. Again each of these two types 
defects admits of three-fold subdivision on the has?* 

(1) birth (2) infringement of the authoritative pc*'* 
convention and (3) attribute. In respect of these — 
subvarieties’ (1) the defect of inferiority of the starci - 
of comparison based on birth is exemplified in t- 
following way : ‘you displayed great heroism like 
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canddlas V Id this context the standard of comparison, 
viz. ‘candalas has been lowered down than its object of 
comparison due to their low birth. (2) Inferiority of the 
standard of comparison based on the infringement of the 

authoritative poetic convention is exhibited in the 
following instance : ‘This sun shines like a spark of fire’.* 
Here the spark of fire represented as the standard of 
comparison is inferior to an excessive degree in comparison 
to ‘the sun’ which is the object of comparison. And 
such mode of expression directly militates against the 
recognised convention prevalent in the world of litterateur. 
( CM, P. 36 ) 

(3) The defect of excessive superiority of the 
standard of comparison debarring the possibility of 
similitude with the object of comparison based on birth 
may be exemplified as follows ; ‘ This cakraoika sitting 
in a brooding posture appears like the Lord Creator 
desirous to create peoples in the neginniug of yuga.’ a In 
tnis verse Lord Creator depicted as the srandard of 
comparison in relation to Gakrvaaka appears excessively 
superior to him m connexion with his birth. This fact 
makes the instance a victim to thp charge of excessive 
-------:---■ ...... —— 

1. KRS, 4, 2, 9; KP, 773; AM, P. 334 AK, P'f W 

2. KRS, 4, 2; KP, P. 773 

1 KV, chap. 2, <1 55 ( reads Brahma for Vedha ); SKB, P. 42 ( reads 

Brahma for Vebha ); KP, P. 773; KNS, P. 200 ( reads Brahma a* 
Vedha ),. AM, P. 334 
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self-comparison in the shape of their exclusion cannot be 
obtained from this instance in any conceivable ways. 
Again in the self-same way, the other instance too is 
bound to share the same fate. And it has already been 
exhibited by the verse as follows. ‘The thousand rayed 
(i. e. the sun ) bore the novel umbrella constructed by 
the maker of divine implements ( tvasLj ) for the sake of 
him ( Hara ), and he ( Hara ) on his part with his crest in 
proximity to the very linen cloth of it (umbrella) appeared, 
as it were, with the head upon which the Ganges was 
falling down.’ Even in this instance, the only one entity, 
viz. Hara has been clearly portrayed as possessed with 
the fact of becoming the standard and the object of com¬ 
parison under the domain of one similis. But it is not 
treated as a valid case of self-comparison. ( CM, P. 48 ) 


Now the opponent raises a poser. It is obvious that 
in none of these three preceding instances the only one 
entity qua substantive has been introduced as 
endowed with the fact of becoming the standard 
and the object of comparison* The reason 
lies in the fact that in the first example, the fact of 
becoming the standard and the object of comparison is 
accorded to Kaghupati’s treatment towards virtue and so 


forth and his treatment towards his younger brothers. 
In the seoond instance the two factors, viz. (1) the for¬ 
saking of the earth and (2 j the forsaking of Sita have been 
jayest&d with the status of the standard and the objeot of 
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superiority of the standard of comparison debarring the 
possibility of similitude with the object of comparison 
based on birth. (4; The defect entitled excessive 
superiority of the standard of comparison debarring the 
possibility of similitude with the object of comparison 
based on th9 infringement of the authoritative poetic 
convention has been manifested in the instance as follows ; 
‘your navel appears like the nether region, your breasts 
resemble the two mountains and again this braid of your 
hairs is in similarity to the fall of the river kalindi. 1 ’ In 
this instance there is a boundless exaggeration of the 
standards of comparison, namely, the nether region and so 
forth in relation to their objects of comparison, viz. the 
navel and the like at the point of the infringement of the, 
authoritative poetic convention. And as a result of it, 
there occurs a clear violation of authoritative poetic 
convention. Now it tranpires on scrutiny that the 
relevant meanings of these four preceding instances 
have been derogated by the employment of these standards 
of comparison, viz, candalas and others. And consequently 


1. KRS 4, 2, 11, ( reads slanau ksitidharopamau for parvatUv’ita rt 

stanau ),. SR, P. 312, il. 10,. KP, P. 773 ( reads te ritlbhih for 
rilLbhis te and stanau ktitidharopamau for parvatZv’iva ca stanau 
KNS, P. 1-00 ( reads stanau ksitidharopamau for parvatTlv'ipa :t 
stanau ) c . AM, P, 335 ( reads stanau ksitidharopamau for parvato r zi* 
ca stanau ),. AK, P. 150 ( reads stanau ksitidharopamau for parvaUi *- 
\va ca stanau ) 
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these four subvarieties of the two types of defects entitled 
(1) inferiority of the standard of comparison and (2) 
excessive superioiity of tie standard of comparison 
debarring the possibility of similitude with the object of 
comparison have ultimately culminated in the recognised 
literary defect called improper signification. ( CM, PP. 
35-36) 

Further the remaining two subvarieties of inferiority 
of the standard of comparison and (2) excessive superiority 
of the standard of comparison debarring the possibility of 
similitude with the object of comparison based on attribute 
will be subsumed within the fold of the two accredited 
literary defects entitled (1) deficiency of words and (2) 
redundant words. Their examples may be set forth in 
the following orders (1) ‘That ster (Narada) bearing the 
woven cloth in the form of black skin of the antelope 
and marked by the thread of Munja grass shone like 
the sun embraced by the piece of the dark cloud’ 1 . (2) 
‘ That kfiiia with his yellow dress and bearing the bow 
of horn made his body both fascinating and ferocious 
like the cloud possessed with the flash of lightning and 
the rain-bow at night when it comes into contact with 
the moon 2 . In the first instance the standard of compa¬ 
rison, namely, the sun embraced by the piece of the dark 


1 KRS 4 ; 2 ; 9; KP, P. 773 j . AK ; P. 150 (reads maurvyH for mauhjyll), 
KV, chap. 2,11. 58? SKB, P. 119 KP, P. 774 
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cloud has been represented as modified by only one 
attribute. Whereas its object of comparison, namely, the 
seer stands as associated with two attributes, viz. (1) 
the cloth of the black skin of the antelope and (2) 
the thread of Munja grass. Consequently the standard of 
comparison is obviously lacking in one attribute in the 
shape of the flash of lightning. And it ought to have been 
possessed by the sun in reflection of the thread of Munja 
grass which is an additional attribute of the object of com¬ 
parison, viz. ‘the seer’. Thus the defect of inferiority of 
the standard of comparison based on the attribute is 
apparent in this instance. In the second instance 
the object of comparison, namely, krnaa is not por 
trayed as possessed of the adjective, namely, ‘conch- 
shell' and the like. So the employment of the 
moon as an adjective of the cloud is rendered 
entirely superfluous thus debarring the very possi¬ 
bility of similitude between the object and the 
standard of comparison. In this way the six sub- 
varieties of the two defects styled (1) inferiority of 
the standard of comparison and (2; excessive 
superiority of the standard of comparison debarring 
the possibility of similitude with the object of 
comparison have been represented and exemplified. 

( C.M., P. 36 ) 

Now the defects entitled (3; difference in gender 
and (i) difference in nanber are being exhibited in 
the feltowiag iaeUaoes: (tj * Even a thing kept in 
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hand slipped down like the thought-gem (cintaratna) 
due to the want of fortune’, and (2) ‘0 king! I 
ate pure grits ^ s aktavah ) like a virtuous wife 1 ,’ 
In the first instance the standard of comparison, 
namely, the thought-gem ( cintaratna ) has been used 
in neuter gender whereas ‘ the thing kept m hand 
(karaatha ) ’ standing for the object of comparison 
is employed in the masculine gender. Again in 
the second instance the object of comparison, viz, 
grits ^ mktavah ) is plural and the virtuous wife 
represented as the standard of comparison has been used 
in singular number. So the detects, viz. ditference 
in gender and difference in number in respect of 
the objects and the standard of comparison are 
rendered manifest in these two instances in their 
consecutive order. Now it is worthy of mention 
that these two types of defects have been included 
under the fold of the recognised defect termed *■violation 
of uniformity’. Since in the first instance the common 
property, namely ‘the fact of slipping down’ ( cyutatva) 
can be syntactically synthetised only with the object 
of comparison, viz. the thing kept in hand ( karastha } 
owing to their identity in gender. It cannot be linked 
with the standard of comparison, i. e., thonght-gem 
( cintaratna ) which has been employed in the neuter 
gender. Analogous is the case with the second instance. 


1. KP, P. 776 
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For in it too the object and the standard of com 
parison, viz. grits ( salctavah) and the virtuous wife 
( kulavadhuh ) have been used in plural and singular, 
number. And the proposed common property, namely 
the faot of being pure ( s uddhatva ) used as a plural is 
bound to be linked only with the object of comparison which 
is concordant with it ( CM, P. 36 ) 

A pertinent poser crops up. On what ground ‘the 

I 

fact of slipping down’ ( cyutatva ) and the fact of being 
pure ( kuddhatva ) are deprived of their claim to be the 
common properties in respect of the objects and the 
standards of. comparison in the above instances ? The 
answer to this question lies in this. Between the standards 
and the objects of comparison as portrayed in the 
instances, each of these properties is entitled to be linked 
only with that in respect of which it agrees in gender and 
in number. But these two seemingly apparent common 
properties occurring in these two instances cannot legiti¬ 
mately be related with both the standard and the object 
of comparison as is required by the fundamental rule of 
similis. Rather, on the other hand the property, viz.* 
‘the fact of slipping down* ( cyutatva ) is forced to be 
associated exclusively with kurastha ‘the thing kept in 

hand* in the first instance. For both of them are employed 
in the same gender. In the second instance the property, 

viz. the fact of being pure ( kuddhatva ) is bound to be 
connected only with grits ( s aktavah ) depicted as the 

object of comparison. Since the words smddkah and 
saktavah have their agreement in number. Therefore t^e 
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fact of becoming the standard of comparison or the object 
of comparison is obliged to rest ultimately on that entity 
which stands circumscribed by the adjective as has been 
explicitly mentioned in the instances. In the present 
context karasthah ( the thing kept in hand ) in the first 
instance and saktavah ( grits ) in the second one stand 
determined by two distinctly stated adjectives, viz. 
(1) dyutah ( slipped down ) and (2) buddhah ( pure) 
due to their concordance in gender and number. So the 
status of the two independent objects of comparison are 
exclusively conferred upon the two entities (1) karaBtha 
-the thing kept in hand and (2) saktavah (grits) which stand 
characterized by the two adjectives as alluded to above. 
On the contrary the rank of the two standards of compa¬ 
rison are invested with the entities which are undoubtedly 
devoid of any adjective. The suspicion does not take 
place with reference to the very consideration of these 
two instances as pertaining to the figure aimilia. Since 
the figure similis can be accomplished in both 
the instances on the basis of other 
independent common properties as will be provided 
by the act of suggestion. The upshot of the present 
digression is summed^up in the way as follows : In these 
two preceding instances the objects of comparison, namely, 
(1) karasthah ( the thing kept in hand ) and (2) saktavah 

( grits ) are accompanied by their own adjectives, viz. 
(1) cyutah ( slipped down ) and (2) buddhah ( pure) 

respectively. But the standards of comparison, namely, 
cintftratnam ( thought-gem ) and kulavadhuh (the 
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virtuous wife ) are apparently shorn of adjectives. So it 
is rendered sufficiently clear that there will assuredly 
be the violation of uniformity of adjectives in the cases 
where the objects and the standards of comparison are 
represented in different gender and number. (CM, P. 36) 

So other rhetoricians have enumerated the defects 
as taking their rise on the basis of the difference in 
tense, person, the meaning of lota and so forth. Now 
the defect based on the difference in tense is illus¬ 
trated by the following verse/ ‘I will forsake the daughter 
of Videha ( i. e, Sita) in an indifferent manner 
even at the point of the advent of receiving fruit in 
order to get it ( the scandal) removed, like the earth 
bounded by the sea which I left before in 
accordance with the command of the father 1 . In 
this context the defect entailed by the difference 
in tense is borne out in the fact as follows. The 
expression, namely,' 'I will forsake’ (tyaksyami ) is 
the form of the root tya j ‘to forsake’ in its future tense 
But it is rendered incongruous due to the violation 
of conformity with the intended purport of the speaker. 
It should be substituted by the past form, viz. 
atyajam obtained as the first person singular in Ian in 
concordance with the expression, viz. ‘like the earth 
bounded by the sea which I left before’. Since the 
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renunciation of the earth bounded by the sea occurred 
in the past and the act of banishment is to take 
place in future. Thus the present defect is rendered 
manifest in this instance ( CM, PP. 36-37 ) 

Now the difference in person is exemplified by the 
following instance : ‘0 king ! having bestowed wealth on 

worthy recepients and living only along with your body, 
you shine like the only remaining stalk of the wild corn 
( nivdra ) with its only products in the shape of its fruits 
which have already been taken away by the sages. 1 In 
this instance the verb abhati ( shines ) a from of the root 
a+bha in the third person singular deserves to be gra¬ 
mmatically related with the noun nivara which has also 
been used in the third person singular. But it cannot be 
linked with the verb Rbhnsi ‘ shine’ which is formed in 
the second person singular from the same root. Thus the 
defect entailed by difference in person is laid bare in the 
fact that the object of comparison, viz. ‘you’ ^ tvam ) 
is linked with the verb nbhnsi ( shine ) while the standard 
of comparison, viz. nivUra ( wild corn ) is entitled to 
be associated with the verb Ubha.i ‘shines’. Further the 
defect of difference of injunction, good wishes or blessing 
and so forth is being illustrated by the following verse 
Tne invocation of the divine favour other than this (the 
blessing of a son ) is a sort of reiteration to you who 


1, RV ; canto 5 ? $1. 15 
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have already attained to all your fortunes, so obtain the 
son after the merits of your ownself as your father got 
you as worthy to be honoured. 1 In this context ( alabhata) 
the form of the root labh ‘to obtain’ in its past tense 
( lan ) is fit to be grammaticlly connected with bhavantam 
‘you’ used in an accusative case, but not ( labhasva ) 
‘obtain’ which is formed in ( lot) from the same root in 
the sense of blessing. Thus the defect of difference of the 
meaning of lot and so forth has been established in this 
instance. ( CM, P. 37 ) 

Now with reference to the two remaining principal 
defects, viz. (1) dissimilarity and (1) impossibility, it is 
worthy of mention that both of them have to be culmi¬ 
nated in the form of defective similis entitled ‘impro¬ 
per signification’ which is general in character. Let the 
defect of dissimilarity be demonstrated in the following 
instance: ‘I string together the poetry with its meanings 
greatly extended like the moon possessed with the rays 
as widely scattered’ 2 . In this instance the similarity is 
assumed to subsist between the poetry and the moon 
depicted as the object and the standard of comparison. 
But this type of similarity does not owe its existence to 
the accredited poetic convention. So the present instance 
is open to the charge of the defect of dissimilarity. It 
is notable that even the similitude as belonging to the 


1. RV, canto 5, fl. 34 
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meanings of poetry and the rays of the moon does not 
conform to the universally acknowledged poetic convention. 
If it were a universally recognised fact, it would have 
been employed as the surest ground for the emergence 
of ‘the relation of reflection and reflected’ as instituted 
between these two adjectives of the alleged object and 
the standard of comparison. And as a result of it, even 
the unlicenced similarity portrayed as belonging to the 
poetry andthe moon could have been secured in such an 
indirect manner. But in fact even this case of similitude 
has failed to comply with the recognised poetic convention. 
(CM, P. 37) 

Or the present defect of dissimilarity may be rendered 
discernible in the following instance : ‘This Vindbya 
mountain with its waterfall adorned with the dense bower 
appears like I&vara (i. e, Jsiva) along with the swelling flame 
of the fire sparkling in the eye of his forehead.’ 1 Even in 
this example both the similarities presumed to belong to 
the mountain Vindhya and Isvara on the one hand and their 
adjectives, namely, ‘with the waterfall, etc.’ and ‘with the 
swelling flame, etc.’ on the other have failed to achieve 
the seal of approval of the recognised poetic convention. 
Thus the defect of dissimilarity has been rendered obvious 
even in the present context, The defect entitled (6) 


1. PR, P. 229 (reads kunjoccalita for kunjollasita and phnleksar„a for 
bhUleksana ) 
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‘impossibility ’ may be exhibited by the illustration as 
follows: ‘the glittering arrows were falling as if from 
his mouth remaining in the midst of the circumference oi 
the bow like the blazing shower of rain form the orbit of 
the sun which has entered into midday.’ 1 In this instance 
the similarity is depicted as residing in the expressions 
0) ‘the glittering arrows as falb’rg from the mouth’ and 
(2) ‘the blazing shower of rain ap ippuing from the orbit 
of the sun..’ They'are introduced sp the object and the 
standard of comparison. Blit it is rotable that the blazing 

shower of rain represented as issuing from the orbit of 
the sun is entirely impossible. So thip type of similarity 
terminates into the case of impossibility which is actually a 
defect in its intrinsic worth. It deserves specific mention 
that the meanings of all the instances are rendered 
completely derogated by the portrayal of such defective 
forms of similarity ap above referred to. Fo these two 
types of defects are bound to consummate into the sort 
of defect styled improper signification.’ (CM, P. 37) 

Some other rhetoricians have stated the unfamiliarity 
of the standard of comparison assn independent defect. 
Let us take an instance of it. ‘The face ot the young lady 
with the eyes soiled by tears appears like the lotus of a 
river with its petals moistened by snow.’ In this context 
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the similarity is delineated as residing in the face and the 
lotus portrayed as the object find tige standard of compari¬ 
son. But this fprm of similarity is not prevjalept in the 
circle of rhetoricians. It ip t^ue that both thesis entities 
are associated with their own adjectives in the cans under 
review. They are : (1) with the eyes soiled by tears add 
(2) with the petals moistened by cnW* They are liable 
to be linked through the piedjujin of ‘the relation of 
reflection and reflected’ which in its t;pra serve the 
basis of the similarity subsisting between the entities, 
namely, the face and the moon. But the representation 
of the lotus as the standard of comparison with reference 
to the face standing for the object of comparison is 
entirely unfamiliar in the realm of poetics. So it entails 
the defect designated ‘unfamiliarity of the standard of 
comparison’ as above referred to. In this way all the six 
varieties of the defects of the figure similis along with 
this one have been elucidated by the author of the 
CitramlmJimsU. (CM,P. 38} 



SECTION n 

Exceptions to the Defects of similis Enumerated 

Moreover the exceptions to the defects enumerated 
above are shown as far as practicable. The defects entitled 
(1) inferiority of the standard of comparison based on 
birth (2> excessive Superiority of the standard of compa¬ 
rison debarring the possibility of similitude with the 
object of comparison based on birth (3) inferiority of the 
standard of comparison based on the infringement of 
authoritative poetic convention and (4) excessive superio¬ 
rity of the standard of comparison debarring the possi¬ 
bility of similitude with the object of comparison based 
on the infringement of authoritative poetic convention 
will not be considered as defects, if they are compliant 
with the accredited, poetic convention. The exceptions to 
all these four defects have been exemplified in the following 
manners ‘The moon is like your face and your face is 
like the moon; the dyad is like your waist and your waist 
is like the dyad’. In the sentence, viz. ‘the moon is like 
your face’ the entity ‘your face’ represented as the 
standard of comparison is extremely inferior in respect 
of birth to its object of comparison namely, the moot. 
But its meaning is not stained with any impropriety or 
the ground that it is in complete uniformity with tl-* 
recognised poetic convention. So the defect, viz. infrri - 
rity of the standard of comparison based on birth » 
rendered ineffective in the case under review, ^CM, P. 3S 
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Further the sentence, namely, ‘your face is like the 
moon’ apparently falls a victim to the charge of (2) 
‘excessive superiority of the standard of comparison 
debarring the possibility of similitude with the object of 
comparison based on birth. For, the moon depicted as the 
standard of comparison is enormously superior to its 
object of comparison, namely, the face in point of birth.And 
as such this inordinate superiority of the standard of 
comparison, viz. the moon will debar the possibility of 
its similitude with the face standing as the object of com¬ 
parison- But the present defect is avoided on the score 
that the similitude subsisting between the moon and the 
faoe owes its existence to the accredited poetic convention. 
Then the third defect of similis, viz. ‘inferiority of the 
standard of comparison based on the infringement of 
authoritative poetic convention’ is apparent in the sentence, 
viz. ‘the dyad is like the waist of a woman’. The reason 
is obvious. The standard of comparison, viz. the waist of a 
woman becomes too inferior to its object of comparison, 
namely ‘the dyad’ to maintain the dignity of the authorita¬ 
tive poetic convention. But even the present defect, will 
cease to be so regarding the similitude existing between 
this standard and the object of comparison. The fact is that 
similitude under reference has passed muster in the realm of 
poetics. Lastly the sentence ‘the waist of a woman is like "the 
dyad’ will not be degraded to the position of faulty similis 
due to the inherence of the defect bearing the title of (^exce¬ 
ssive superiority of the standard of comparison debarring 
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the possibility of similitude with the object of comparison 
based on the infringement of anthoritative poetic conven¬ 
tion. Since the similarity as assumed to subsist between 
the dyad and the waist of a woman represented as the 
standard and the object of comparison has roceived reco¬ 
gnition by an accredited poetic convention. ( CM, P.38 ) 
Moreover the two defects bearing the titles of 
(1) inferiority of the standard of comparison based on 
attribute and (2) excessive superiority of the standard 
of comparison debarring the possibility of similitude 
with the object of comparison based on attribute will 
cease to be the real defects under the following con¬ 
ditions. (1) when the assertion of the additional attribute 
in connexion with the object and the standard of com¬ 
parison is intended for the purpose of securing more 
than one aimilis or (2) when it (the assertion of the 
additional attribute in connexion with the object and 
the standard of comparison ) is designed with a view 
to making the possession of the common property possible or 
(-3) when it (the assertion of the additional attribute in 
connexion with the object and the standard of comparison ) 
is made in order to obtain a distinct form of the substratum 
or (4) when it ( the assertion of the additional attribute 
in connexion with the object and the standard of compa¬ 
rison ) is resorted to in some form or other. The fact i? 
simple. Every one of the aforementioned conditions 
beoomes conducive to the realisation of an addition*? 
relevant objective, And consequently the two defect? 
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expounded above are rendered abortive tender these condi¬ 
tions. ( CM, P. 38 ) 

Now the examples regarding the aforementioned 
‘conditions are being cited seriatim : (I) She ( Parvatl ) 
wearing the new linen cloth and holding the new mirror 
shone sufficiently like the bank of the milk-ocean 
overflown with the mass of foams and like the 
autumnal night ( bright) with the full-moon 1 ! 
In this instance the two adjectives, viz. (1) wearing the 
new linen cloth and (2) holding the new mirror have 
been mentioned in association with the pronoun ‘she’ 
depicted as the object of comparison. And their mention 
is made for the substantiation of more than one similis 
based on every adjective in the two distinct forms. They 
are : (1) She wearing the new linen cloth shone like the 
bank of the milk-ocean overflown with the mass of foams’ 
and (2) ‘she holding the new mirror shone like the autumnal 
night (bright) with the full-moon. Thus the defect, viz. 
inferiority of the standard of comparison based on 
attribute which culminates in the recognised literary 
defect entitled ‘deficiency of words’ is rendered entirely 
ineffective in connexion with this instance. And the 
reason is not far to seek. The mention of the additional 
adjective in association with the object of comparison, 
‘she’ is intended to obtain two full-fledged similis 


KS, canto 7, tl. 26 (reads navakqawna for navam keauma ),. 
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in the way indicated above. And in this way the first 
condition proves itself rather conducive to the realization 
of an additional relevant objective, that is to say, the 
obtainment of two oases of Bimilis elucidated above. And 
again the condition is brought into prominence by the 
modified reading of this immeditely preceding verse as 

follows: *Tho bank of the milk- ocean overflown with the 
mass of foams and autumnal night bright with the full 
moon imitated her wh<$ was wearing the linen cloth and 

holding the mirror having the transparent lucidity.’ In 
this instance the mention of two adjectives, viz. who was 
wearing linen cloth and (2) ‘who was holding the mirror 
having the transparent lucidity with reference to the 
standard of comparison, viz. ‘her’ is intended for securing 
two forms of strfiilis occasioned by every individual 
adjective. They may be expressed as follows : (1) The 
bank of the milk-ocean overflown with the mass of foams 
imitated her who was wearing the linen cloth and (2) the 
autumnal night bright with the full-moon imitated'her 
who was holding the mirror having the transparent lucidity. 
Thus the defect, viz. excessive superiority of the standard 
of comparison debarring the possibility of similitude with 
the object of comparison based on the attribute which results 
into ‘redundant words’ ceases to be so by the force of the 
first condition in the present instance. (CM, P, 38/ 

(2) Now the instanoe of the second condition is being 
oited as follows t‘The sage ( Va&istha ) having 
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been apprised of in this way remained only for a moment 
with his eyes motionless in meditation li&e the lake along 
with its sleeping fishes. 1 ’ In this case the assertion of the 
additional adjective, viz. having 'been apprised of in 
this way’ pertaining to the object of comparison, namely, 
the sage apparently appears to entail the literary defect 

entitled ‘deficiency of word, in respect of the standard of 
comparison, viz- the lake. Because it ( the lake ) 
is accompanied by only one adjective, viz. with its 
sleeping fishes. Whereas the object of comparison is 
possessed of two adjectives : (1 ) having been apprised 

of in this way and ^2) with his eyes motionless in 
meditation. But the present defeot is rendered entirely 
ineffective by the assertion of this additional adjective, 
viz. having been apprised of in this way. Since it is this 
adjective which makes the conferment of the fact of being 
the common property upon the adjeotive, namely, 'with 
his eyes motionless in meditation’ possible. And it is too 
obvious to require any further elaboration. So it is 
rendered evident that the employment of the additional 
adjective in association with this object of comparison 
has become contributory to the fulfilment of an indepen¬ 
dent objective in the way above indicated. Consequently 
the defect ‘inferiority of the standard of comparison based 
on attribute which culminates in ‘deficiency Of words’ has 
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failed to degrade this instance to the plane of defective 

Emilia. ( CM, P. 39 ) 

Again the example in oonnexion with thiB se corid 
condition is displayed by the way as follows : ‘By hearing 
the load sound of the bowstring of the two ( Bam'a and 
Laksama^a)» Tadaka possessed with the colour of the 
night of; the (fark half of the. month and bearing the 
earrings of the fichle human skulls appeared like the 
dense formations, of cloud accompanied by cranes’. 1 
In this, instance the object of comparison, viz. Tadaka 
is possessed of one adjective, that is, bearing the earrings 
of the. fiokle human skulls. The standard of comparison, 
namely, formations of cloud has evidently held two 
adjectives (1) accompanied by cranes and (2) derise. 
So it seemingly falls a victim to the defect of excessive 
superiority of the standard of comparison debarring the 
possibility of similitude with the object of comparisori 
based on attribute- which Ultimately results in the defect 
styled redundant wqrd, But it ceases ‘to be considered as 
such in this particqlar example For, this additional 
adjective ‘dense’ serves the purpose of according the fact 
of being the common property to the expression, namely, 
possessed with the colour of the night of the dark half of 
the month. Otherwise it would not have equally coincided 
with both Tadaka and formations of cloud portrayed aa 
the objeot and the standard of comparison. And the 
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Sacfc is simple. It is only the dense formations of cloWd 
which can claim to possess the colour of the night of tft6 
dork keif of the month. Thus it is made Suff fcihhftfy 
dear that the mention of tins additional adjective, 
viz. ‘dense* in association with the standard of coBAjAa- 
ri$on, namely, formations of cloud is proVed' 
rather conducive to the realization of another distinct 
adjective in the form above indicated. And* consequently 
the alleged defect fails to vilify the present instance 
under the influence of the seeond condition as above eluci¬ 
dated. (CM, P. 39) 

(3) The instance in connexion with the third condition 
is exemplified by the following vefee: ‘Kuinudvatf 
obtained the son named Atithi from kkkutstha like the inte¬ 
llect? which receives' light (Marity of understanding) in the 
last quarter of night* 1 . In this example the object of 
oUittpafisbn^ thit is, tife son M possessed of the adjective, 
Ufenlely, named Atithi. And ttfe standard' of comparison, 
vie. ‘light (the clarity of understanding/ is portrayed 
afcdevdid 6f an adjective. So this instance appears to be 
victimised' to the defect called' inferiority of the standard 
of Cdmparisdn (ngutHattiti) 1 cdhstiihiiiating in the defect 
styled ‘deficiency Of woi*d\ But it esepes from this 
dfefect under the condition as mentioned below. T^he 


1 . RV, canto 17, fl. 1 (reads prZpa for apa) and compare the 
commentary of Malli; ‘BrVhme sarveeZm buddhivaiiadyam bkavati’ti 
prasiddhih; KNS, P. 187,. AM, P. 336 AK, P .157 
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mention of this additional adjective in association with 
the son is made with, a view to obtaining the distinct 
substantive in the shape of‘the son named Atithi’. So 
there is no shadow of doubt that the assertion of this 
additional adjective has been conducive to the realization 
of the objective in the shape of the obtainment of the 
present distinctive form of the substantive. And conse¬ 
quently the alleged defect is rendered harmless with 
reference to the instance under review. (CM, P. 39) 

Again the instance exemplifying the third condition 
is cited as follows: ‘As the rain falling from the celestial 
region and possessed of one and single taste undergoes 
modification in different tastes in different countries, so 

r : 

you, an immutable one, assume different manifestations 
in association with different qualities’ 1 . In this instance 
the standard of comparison, that is, rain is possessed of 
two adjectives (1) falling from the celestial region and 
(2) possessed of one and single taste, whereas the object 

of comparison ‘you’ is accompanied by only one adjec- 

1 

tive, namely, an immutable one. So it seemingly appears 
to be derogated by the defect, viz. excessive superiority 
of the standard of comparison debarring the possibility of 
similitude with the object of comparison based on 
attribute which culminates in the recognised 

defect designated ‘redundant word.’ But this defect is 
rendered ineffective in the case under review. Since the 
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mention of the additional adjective ‘falling from the 
celestial region’ in connexion with the standard of com* 
parisOn makes a provision to securing the distinct form 
of the substantive in the shape of ‘rain falling from the 
celestial region’. So this additional adjective obviously 
results in the fulfilment of an additional' relevant 
objective as indicated immediately above. And it renders 
the alleged defect as entirely ineffective in the present 
instance: Thus the neutralisation of the two defects 
under examination should be recognised even in the fulfil¬ 
ment of the relevant objective other than enumerated 
above. That is to say, if the assertion of an additional 
adjective in connexion with the object and the standard 
of comparison contributes to the integration of the topic 
under description and heightening of ch'arm and the like, 
the repulsive character of the defect will cease to exist. 
{CM, P. 39) 

Further in the same way there may be adjectives 
associated with the object and the stauderd of compa¬ 
rison even in a case of ‘the relation of reflection and 
reflected’. They are expected to be designed with; the 
purpose of bringing the common property into existence. 
And as such these adjectives may fall short of in the 
matter of fulfilling some additional objectives over 
and above the purpose within the context. Now in such a 
case if there is no mention of the corresponding adjectives 

conforming with the adjectives mentioned with referenoe 
either to the object or the standard of comparison, then 
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the instance will fall a victim to either of the above two 
defects. They are: (1) inferiority of the standard 
of comparison based on attribute resulting in 
deficiency of word and (2) excessive superiority of the 
standard of comparison debarring the possibility of 
similitude with the object of comparison based on attribute 
culminating in the defect styled redundant word It 
is remarkable that even the presence of ‘relation of 
reflection and refected’ will fail to operate as redeeming 
feature in respect of these two literary defects. 
( CM, P. 39 ) 

Moreover it has already been shown that the addi¬ 
tional adjectives are used to serve some additional 
purpose. Now in such a case, the assertion of the 
additional adjectives in association with the object and 
the standard of comparison will account for even 
a poetic excellence under the following two conditions : 
(1)> when the additional adjective is made common With 
reference to both the factors of comparison’ by making 
it 1 abiding in them and (2) when additional adjective 
is made common by the insertion of another corres¬ 
ponding adjective. Let the position be rendered clear 
by two' concrete illustrations. J) The illustration coinen- 
cing with JyfttiinM et se$ which has already been 
explained may be cited to demonstrate the truth of 
tbb first condition. Ih this vCrse t!he additional adjec¬ 
tive; vial, ‘by hearing the' loud'sound of the boW-string* 
inf* association with the object Of comparison, namely, 
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(is assorted in order to fulfil aojne additional 
relevant objective in the way as follows t Tadakfi herself 
appears on the spot with an intention to kill Rama. 
And as she makes a sudden attack upon Rama before 
hand, She was slain by Rama, Thus the fulfilment 
of the present additional relevant objective finds its 
expression in the fact that the violation of the decorum 
which is bound to be entailed by the slaying of a 
woipan was completely avoided. But in spite of it (the 
fulfilment of the additional relevant objective) the 
additional adjective under review is made cojpamon to 
the standard of comparison, viz. ‘the formation of 
cloud’ on the basis of its abidance ,in if. Since even 
‘the formation of cloud’ are of the nature to 
produce the peal of thunder. And as such the present addi¬ 
tional adjective can be made contiguous with the stan¬ 
dard of comparison, viz. formations of cloud on the 
basis of this hyperbolic interpretation. Thus it is 
made abundantly clear that the mention of the addi- 
tio.nl adjective in assoiation with the object and the 
standard of comparison will be considered a poetic 
excellence under the first condition. ( CM, PP. 39-40 ) 

(2) Again the fact of the second condition is being 
illustrated by the verse beginning with ‘nfpam tani&varta 
et seq. It has already been explained in the fifth chapter 
of the present work. It is irue that in this verse the men¬ 
tion of the additional adjective, viz. ‘AnyavadhurbhavitrV 
( destined to become the wife of the other ) pertaining tQ 
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the object of comparison, viz. ‘she’ (Iudumati) is 
intended to fulfil the additional relevant objective, namely 
‘the act of passing by the other kings’. But in spite of 
this obvious fact, it is made common with reference to the 
standard of comparison, namely, ‘the river’ by insertion 
of a corresponding adjective, viz. sa garagamini ( advancing 
to unite with the sea ). So it is manifest that the 
commonness of the present additional adjective has 
culminated in a distinct poetic excellence by conferring a 
oharm to the meaning of the verse under consideration. 
( CM, P. 40 ) 

Now with reference to the exceptions of the two 
defects, viz. (I) difference in gender and ^2) difference in 
number, the following facts deserve consderation. There are 
instances where the object and the standard of comparison 
are characterized by variation with reference to gender 
and variation with reference to number. And consequently 
they remaia exposed to the prospect of depreciation 
in their value.But it is remarkable that the words indicating 
common property of the instances may happen to 
possess their unalterable forms. And so they can hold 
good towards the object and the standard of comparison 
in equal degree without undergoing any modification in 
their forms. If such were the case, these two literary 
defects will cease to be considered as real defects. Since the 
w^.'ds indicating common property are competent to 
establish their relation with both the object and the standard 
of comparison, The vers© commencing with BhimakQntaih 
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®t. Mq. 1 which has already beep expounded will render the 
exposition clear. In thisinstance the object and the standard 
of comparison, viz. nrpagunaih (kingly merits) and 
yftdaratnaih aquatic animaie as well as jewels account for 
a clear variation with reference to gender. Since the word 
ffifyaih which is the last member of the compound-word 
n VP&guQaih represented as the object of comparison is 
invariably used in masculine gender whereas ratnaih which 
is the last member of the com pound-word ‘yadaratnaik 
depicted as the standard of comparison is usually used 
in neuter gender. And this difference of the object and 
the standard of comparison in respect of gender will 
entail upon the literary defect holding the name Of 
‘difference in gender.’ But the present defect is easily recti-' 
fied owing to the fact that the word, viz, Bhimakdntaih 
(by terrific and elegant) expressing the common property 
does not suffer modification in its form in the matter of 
instituting its relation with both the object and the 
standard.of comparison expressly stated above. (CM. P. 40) 

The instance exhibiting the absence of the depreciating 
character of the defect entitled ‘difference in number’ 
is being exemplified as follows,: ‘Her robe worn in 
befitting maimer and so appearing unlike to that of 


1. The complete" translation of. the verSe goes in the following way ; 
‘He Diljpa became unapproachable and approachable to his 
dependents by the terrific and elegant kingly merits like the 
sea by the possession of aquatic animals ahd jewel?'. 
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other ladies bad possessed of extraordinary beauty like 
her own amorous gestures (possessed of ch&rming&ess 
and appearing unlike to those of other ladies 
had oontained extraordinary beauty). 1 In this 
instanoe there is anomaly with reference to number. Sinoe 
the two entities (1) vemk (robe) and (2) vibhramHh 
(amorous gestures ) have been depicted as the object 
and the standard of comparison. And the former has 
been used in singular number and the latter in plural 
one and thus exposing the instance to the defect called 
'difference in number*. But in the present case the defect 
is made good. Because the words like aeadrsah madhura- 
tabhrtah and dadhate am (unlike, worn in befitting 
manner and possessed of charmingness, and had possessed) 
indicating common property are not subject to alteration 
in their forms. That is to say, these words will bear the 
same forms in singular as well as in plural number. And 
consequently they do not undergo any change in respect 
of establishing their link with both the object and the 
standard of comparison as referred to above. (CM, P. 40) 

Now it is noteworthy that the words indicating 
common property may be subject to alteration. That is 
to say, these words are liable to allow modification with 
a view to establishing their relation with the object and 
the atapdard of comparison which are mutually at variance 


i. KP, P. 777,. KNS, P. l»7,. m, P. -*3$,. Afc f **• 157 
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with reference to their gender and number. But in spite 
of this, the difference in gender and difference in number 
between the object and the standard of comparison are 
dearly discernible in the uses of great poets. Let the 
position be rendered clear by two illustrations 
which occur in the Raghuvamsa of Kalidasa, 
y 1) ‘The noble man although the object of hatred was 
estimable to him (Dillpa) like the medicine to'a diseased 
man, and the wicked person though dear to him was 
to be forsaken like the finger bitten by the snake.’ 1 2 
In this verse the object of comparison, 
viz. sistah ( the noble man ) and (2) du&Xah 
(the wicked person) have been used in masculine 
gender, whereas the standards of comparison, viz. (1) 
ausadham ( medicine) and (2) anguli ( finger) are 
usually employed in neuter and feminine gender. And 
as such the words conveying common property, viz. 
(.1) sammatah (estimable) and (2) tyajyah (was to be 
for saken) as used in masculine gender cannot have 
their relation with the standards of comparison without 
attaining to their substituted forms, viz. sammatam and 
tydjya respectively. (2) ‘The increased moon decays and 
so even the sea, but he ( atithi ) was like one blessed with 
the rise of them ( of the moon and the 6ea ) and did not 
become decayed like them (the moon and the sea )*’. ‘In 
this verse the object and the standard of comparison, viz. 


1 . RV. canto 1 , il. 28 

2, RV, canto 17, 6l 71 ( reads fravrddhau for fravrddhah ) 
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sah ( he ) and tau (them) assuredly reveal the variation 
with reference to number. Since the former is used in singular 

and the latter in dual number. And as such the word 
indicating common property, namely, ksayi ( decayed ) 
which is the singular form of the substantive Jesayin will 
fail to fix up its link with the standard of comparison, 
viz. tau without undergoing a change of its form. 
( CM, P. 40 ) 

There is a series 1 of examples which will show variance 
with reference to tense and so forth. The following 
observation of the great critic Vamaha is to be borne in 
mind » ‘The variations with reference to gender and • so 
forth’ shown in the uses of great poets cease to be considered 
as real defects, for they owe their existence to popular 
notion. In this way criterion regarding the discrimination 
of the poetic excellence and defect lies in the keen insnigbt 

of the generous critics. And so the celebrated rhetorician 
Dandin has made the following relevant observations : 

(1) Neither the variation with reference to gender and 


1. The author of the Rwyaprakusa has observed vide KP j P. 779, that 
the following verse beginning with ‘atithimnHma ) etc.’ which has 
already been explained will display the variation with reference 
to tense. In this verse the correct expression should assume the 
form as follows 'cetannprasndam npnoti' ( like the inte¬ 

llect which receives clarity of understanding ). That is to say, 
the verb Hpnoti (receives ) ; the form obtained in lat ( present 
tense), is grammatically appropriate to be used in association 
with cetann ( intellect ) and not npa ( obtained ) as is intended by 
ftalidJUa iB Ihe present Yerse, 
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number nor even the inferiority and the superiority ( of 
the standard of comparison ) are sufficient to render 
similis defective if there is no occasion for the uneasiness 
of mind of the learned 1 . ( CM, P. 40 ) 

The following two illustrations will elucidate the 
position. (1) ‘This eunuch ( sandhah ) walks like a woman 
( 8tr% ) and this woman speaks like a man { pumnn ,, this 
man is dear to me like my vital air ( prftnQh ) and the 
learning ( vidyn ) was earned like the wealth ( dhanam ) a . 


1. KD, £hap. 2, if. 51 (reads hi nVdhikatn*pi M for JiinUdhikate'api ). 
And it is a pleasant surprise to find that before presenting an 
enumeration of the defects of similis f Dandin has refuted the view 
of Bknmah . The enumeration of the defects of Similis as set forth 
by Dan<|in runs directly counter to that propounded by Bhimaba. 
It will not be out of place to mention that Bh&maha has mentioned 
seven varieties of literary defects which may occur in helhs.httres . 
These defects may be stated in the following order : (1) inferio¬ 
rity/ (2) impossibility,. (3) variation with reference to gender,. 
(4) variation with refereuce to number,. (5) inversion,. \6j 
numerical superiority of the standard of comparison and (7) dissi¬ 
milarity with the standard of comparison/ Vide KV, chap. 2 
ilos 39, 40 ab. It is further remarkable that three defects, viz. 
(1) impossibity, (2) inversion and (3) dissimilarity with the stan¬ 
dard of comparison have already been refuted by the veiy defini¬ 
tion of similis formulated by Dai4 'in in the way mentioned below 
“yothnkathaihcit sudr^yam yatr'odbhntam pratiyatej UpamU nvma sQ 
tasynh prapanco'yam pradartyate J£D ; chap. 2 §1, 1^ 

2, chap. 2, II. 5? 
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In this verse the sentences like (lj this eunuch walks like 
a woman (2) ‘this woman speaks like a man and (3) the 
learning was earned like the wealth are the cases 
of the literary defect entitled variation with reference to 
gender. Since the object and the standards of comparison, 
viz. sandihzh (the eunuch ) and stri (the woman \ sfrt 
and pumHn and vidya and dhanam occurring in the above 
three sentences respectively are apparently at variance 
with reference to gender. And further the third foot of 
the verse, viz. this man is dear to me like my vital air’ 
falls a victim to the defect called variation with reference 
to number. Because the words, viz. fll ay am ( this maul 
and (2> proroh (vital air ) depicted as the object and 
the standard of comparison lack agreement concerning their 
number. '2' ‘0 king ! the king of gods < IndTa ) shines 
forth like you, the king is competent to rise up to the rank 
( kaksti )* of one possessed with rays ( i. e. the sun ) bv 
means of glory’.* The defect called inferiority of the 
standard of comparison is clearly discernible in the first part 
of this instance. Since the king of gods represented 
as the object of comparison has been similised with ‘you’ 
as an ordinary king. And the defect bearing the name of 
superiority of the standard of comparison is brought into 
being by the fact that ‘the sun depicted as the standard of 


1. Confer : M Tatpadavylm padam dhatte tasya kaknam vigshate Ten 
anvely'anubadhnkti tacchilam tannieedhQfi // KD f chap. 2 f i \. 64 
?. KD ? chap. 2, fl 5| 
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comparison is too superior to its object of comparison viz. 
the king occurring in the latter half of the present 
instance. ( CM, PP. 40-41 ) 

But at the same time the neutralization of these defects 
has been clearly revealed by Dandin himself in the first 
half of the verse as follows: *l'he illustrations like these 
and similar others never forsake their charm'. 1 In some 
instances there is the deep concern in the mind of the 
grammarian as, for example, ‘the moon ( candrah ) is 
white like the female swan ( ha/hat ) and the sky ( nabhah) 
is clear like lakes (sarathsi ), 2 the ser /ant faithful to his 
master is like the dog and the glow worm shines like the 
sun’. 3 4 The illustrations of this type are to be avoided 
and the ground of their avoidance should be reflected 
upon.’ 1 Now the meanings of the first and the second 
foot of the verse beginning with ‘Hamdva’ et, aeq. «e 
extremely repulsive under tne effect of the two recognised 
literary defects. (1) variation with reference to gender 
and (2 j variation with reference to number. Since the object 
and the standard of comparison, viz. candra Jj and hafnai 
used in the masculine and the feminine gender respectively 
laok their agreement with reference to ,gender. And the 
words, viz. ^1) nabhah and sardrnai standing as the object 
and the standard of comparison in the second foot of 


1. KD. chap.2, 41. 54 ab. 

2. KD. chap. 2, 41. 54 cd. 

3. KD. chap. 2, Si. 55 

4. ELD. chap. 41. 56 ab 
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the verse are clearly at variance with reference to their 
numbers. And in like manner the third and the fourth 
foot of the verse are rendered defective due to the existence 
of the defects entitled (1) inferiority of the standard of 
comparison and (2) superiority of the standard of 
comparison in their respective manner. Since in the third 
foot of the verse, the dog (Bvdna) depicted as the 
standard of comparison is too inferior to its object of 
comparison, viz. the servant. And on the other hand, the 
sun portrayed as the standard of comparison in the 
fourth foot has become too superior in comparison to: its 
object of comparison, namely, the glow worm. And as 
these examples occasion deep concern in the mind of the 
grammarian, they deserve unqualified repudiation. 
(CM, P. 41) 

The defect bearing the designation of dissimilarity allu¬ 
ded to above will fail to debase the value of similis if it is 
recognised by the poetic convention. Let it be elucidated 
by a concrete example. ‘Your fame is white like the moon’ 
and so forth. In this instance the fame and the moon are 
brought into relation of the object and the standard of 
comparison through the medium of common property, viz. 
whiteness. So they are entirely dissimilar in their natureBu.t 
still the similis assumed to subsist between them c ann ot be 
deprived of its literary value for the reason that it has 

been established by the accredited poetic convention. And 
again if the fact of being impossible is intended to be 
inbued with the object of comparison, then the impossibility 
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of the standard of comparison will, fail to be considered as 
any real defect. A verso may be cited to bear out the 
truth of it. ‘Candrabimbadiva visain’ etc. In this verse 
the fact of being impossible is ascribed to the object of 
comparison, viz. ( the harsh speech issuing from this mouth’ 
for answering some special purpose. And it is due to this fact 
that the impossibility of the standards of comparison is 
not regarded as a literary defect. (CM, P. 41) 

There are also other concrete illustrations of ‘similis 
in which the standard of comparison is exclusively 
imaginary in character’. And this similis may be consti¬ 
tuted of the paronomastic words serving as the ground 
of the common property and at the same time providing 
a ground of delight in the mind of the generous critics. 
If it be so, then the impossibility of the standard of 
comparison will not be liable to be considered as defe¬ 
ctive. Let the position be rendered clear by the following 
two illustrations. (1) ‘The place bearing the huge quantity 
of iron (bahuloha) shines like the intellect of the poet 
which is blessed with versatile reflective faculty ( bahul' 
oha) f possessing well placed wheel (sag ha tit a cakrdt) (shines) 
like the morning-hour which is associated with fascinating 
orbit (of the sun) ( sughatitacakrU) and being resplendent 
( hasanti ) with the smokeless fire (shines) like the smiling 
(, hasanti ) face of Hara’. This illustration of similis, in 
which all the standards of comparison, viz. (1, the intellect 
of the poet, (2; the morning-hour and (3) the smile of 
Hara are exclusively imaginary in character, falls beyond 
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the purview of the defect entitled unfamiliarity of the 
standard of comparison. Since the words indicating 
common property belonging to the object and the standard 
of comparison of the instance are apparently paronomastic 
in character. And consequently every one of them 
becomes capable of yielding its two meanings as shown in 
the present verse. Further it is notable that the common 
property exhibited by these paronomastic words is elevated 
to the position to exert its soothing effect in the mind 
of the generous critics. And cumulative effect of these 
has successfully removed the baneful character of the 
alleged defect in the present instance. (2) ‘The orange 
stripped of branches ( mundita ) is vying with the chin 
of an intoxicated HQna which has been just now shaved 
(mundita). In this instance of similis , the standard of 
comparison, viz. the chin of a Htlna is purely imaginary 
in character and as such it is associated with the adjective, 
viz. (mundita) with reference to which there is an obvious 
pun. And consequently this adjective serving the purpose 
of the common property is in a status to produce extra* 
ordinary delight in the mind of the sympathetic litterateur. 
In this way even other varieties of exceptions to these 
defects should form the object of the critical reflection 
of the men of letters. Here ends the context of the 
rhetorical figure entitled similis in the CitrammamsZ. 
(CM, P. 41) 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Definition of the Figure Reciprocal Simile 
set forth by the predecessor of Appaya Difcsita 
critically Examined 

SECTION I 

The present chapter will be devoted to a critical 
consideration of the accredited rhetorical figure bearing 
the title of reciprocal simile. The definition of reciprocal 
simile has been adduced by the predecessor of Appaya 
Diksita in the following fashion : ‘If the fact of being the 
standard and the object of comparison is attributed to two 
entities by rotation, the rhetorical figure is designated 
reciprocal simile and two fold division of it has been 
recognised’. 1 The utility of each and every term of the 
definition of reciprocal simile may be brought home in the 
following manner. If the figure reciprocal simile consists 
in the delineation of any property belonging to two entities, 
then the definition will be vitiated due to its ‘over extension’ 
( ativyapti ) to the independent poetic figure entitled ‘equal 
pairing’. It is not out of place to mention that the figure 
equal pairing consists in the depiction of only one 


1. Confer the definition of reciprocal simile as has been offered by 
Bh&maha in his kvvynlamknra ‘ ‘upam&napameyatvam yatra parynyate 
bhavet / upameyopamUm numa bruvate tam yatho ditemjj” op. cit. chap* 
3, ll. 37 
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asserted common property belonging to either the 
relevants or the irrelevant#. Let the present charge be 
substantiated by the following instance * ‘when that 
period (summer season) became too hard to be endured, 
these two, viz. the rising king ( kusa) and the rising 
moon, were too much endeared to the people-the 
former due to his competence of removing the misery 
(of the people) through the service of his feet and the 
latter due fo its competence of removing heat (of the 
people * through the contact of its rays.’ 1 In this verse 
the two, viz. the king and the moon, have been repre¬ 
sented as simultaneously being linked with one and 
single property, ‘viz. taptipanoda ksamapada sevau 
( due to his competence of removing the misery (of the 
people) through the service of his feet and due to its 
competence of removing heat ( of the people ) throngh 
the contact of its rays). And so this verse has become 
a valid instance of equal pairing. Now the alleged 

charge is brought into being due to the fact that the 
instance of equal pairing also exhibits the description of 

one and single property belonging to two entities, viz. the 
king and the moon. Thus it is with a view to avoiding 
the present allegation that the term ‘by rotation* has been 
employed as a constitutive element of the 
definition of reciprocal simile. It deserves to be borne in 
mind that the synchronous and non - synchronous depiction 
of property with reference to two entities serves as the 

1. Rv f canto 16, il. 53 (reads c’odayastau for c'odayastho) 
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basis of equal pairing and reciprocal simile respectively. 

( CM, PP. 41*42 ) 

But still the above definition of reciprocal simile 
remains exposed to the same allegation of its ‘overlapping’ 
with reference to the instance mentioned below. ‘On the 
path, the dust was converted into the state of mud and 
again even the mud was transformed into the state of dust 
due to the flow of ichor of the elephants owned by him 
( kusa ) and owing to the strokes of hoofs of his ( of kusa ) 
steeds respectively.’ 1 In this verse the dust and the mud 
have been described as alternately assuming the form of the 
mud and the dust respectively.That is to say,the dust became 
mud and the mud in its turn was converted into dust. And 
as a consequence of it, the present illustration by answering 

the two conditions of the definition of reciprocal simile 
will be included within the fold of it. And it is in order 
to obviate this objection that the expression ‘the fact of 
being the standard and the object of comparison has been 
incorporated in the body of the present definition. And 
this successfully debars the prospect of over-extension’. 
Since the two entities, viz. the dust and the mud cannot 
claim to be endowed with the property of being the standard 
and the object of comparison in the instance under review. 
( CM, P. 42 ) 

Now the definition of reciprocal simile may be stated 
in the following form : ‘Reciprocal simile consists in the 


1. RV, canto 16, fl. 30 ( reads netuh for bhflyah ) 
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depiction of the fact of being the standard and the object of 
comparison as resting on two entities if this definition is 
characterised by the non-mention of the term ‘by rotation.’ 
But even then it is bound to fall a victim to the charge of 
its unwarrantable extension with reference to the figure 

*similis in which the similitude reposes on both the factors.’ 
The position may be rendered clear by a concrete 

illustration : ‘At that time, the unfortunate lady emaciated 
extremely under the misery of separation was ( samam) 
simultaneously burnt aud served as a means of proof. ’ In 
this instance the similitude is obviously resting on both 
the factors of comparison, Viz. (1) getting herself burnt 
and ( 2 ) serving as a means of proof. This 
definition of reciprocal simile will include even this 
instance within its own compass. For even these two 
factors, viz. (1/ getting herself burnt and (2j serving as 
a means of proof occurring in the instance are endowed 
with the property of being the object and standard of 
comparison. Consequently the charge of over-extension 
against the present definition becomes ineluctable with 
reference to this instance. ( CM, P. 42 ) 

It may be contended that there is the assertion of only 
the fact of being the object of comparison in the instance 
under examination. Siuce both the factors of comparison 
referred to above and represented ,as the resting ground 
of the similitude are in reality the exclusive substrata of 
it ( of the similitude ). So both of them are exclusively 
aooorded the faot of becoming the objeots of comparison. 
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Consequently neither of the two factors can claim to be 
possessed with the property of being the standard of compa¬ 
rison which on its part remains invariably identical with 
the fact of being the counter-term of the similitude. To 
be more precise, the locus of similitude is regarded as the 
object of comparison and the counter-term of the similitude 
is considered as the standard of comparison. Thus the 
absence of the standard of comparison in the present 
instance may act as a means of avoiding the alleged 
allegation of unwarrantable extension against the definition 
under reference. But this is absolutely untenable. It is 
true that the existence rf the standard of comparison in 
the present instance has not been indicated directly by 
means of its expressive words. But it is beyond dispute 
that these two factors, viz. (1) getting herself burnt and 
(2) serving as means of proof have been conferred with 
the status of the standard of comparison by rotation. 
That is to say,that one becomes the standard of comparison 
of the other and vice versa. And this fact is evidently 
deducible on the basis of implication. Since the compre¬ 
hension of the meaning of the instance under dissection 
paves the way for the emergence of this conclusion. 
(CM, P. 42 ) 

It deserves to be stressed that in the definition of 
reciprocal simile the fact of being the standard and the 
object of comparison is not intended to remain uniformly 
as directly expressed. Since in that eventuality, the 
suggested reciproc&l simile wijl be liable to rem a in 
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excluded from the sphere of the definition of reciprocal 
simile set forth above. This non-inclusion will be entailed 
on the ground that the fact of being the standard and the 
object of comparison in an instance of the suggested reciprocal 
simile can never be secured as directly expressed. But its 
apprehension will invariably be standing in need of the 
service of the function of suggestion. So it is clear that 
the alleged charge of ‘over-extension’ against the present 
definition remains unanswered with reference to this 
instance. And it is with a view to escaping from this 
deplorable predicament that the expression, ‘by rotation’ 
has been inserted as a constitutive element of the definition 
of reciprocal simile. This temendation will preclude 
the prospect of overlapping of this definition. Since the 
word ‘iamam’ occurring in the instance is the expressive 
of the sense of simultaneity. And consequently ‘the fact 
of being the standard and the object of comparison’ will 
lose its claim to be ascribed to these factors, viz. (1) getting 
herself burnt and (2) serving as a means of proof by 
rotation due to the presence of the term ‘simultaneously 
( samara ) in it. Thus the expression, viz. ‘by rotation’ 
is the (conditio sine qua mon of the definition of reciprocal 
simile.’ (CM, P.42) 

But this definition of reciprocal simile remains 
vulnerable to the same charge of over-extension ( ativydpti) 
to the independent rhetorical figure designated girdle 
simile. The illustration of girdle simile may be cited 
by lib© following verse wjth its latter hajf beginning with 
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‘bha^itiriva matir matiriva cesta, et seq' which has been 
explained above. Now the instance of girdle simile, viz. 
‘your mind is like the word, the action is like the mind 
and the fame is extremely pure like the action’ is evidently 
satisfying both the conditions of the definition of reciprocal 
simile. Since the two factors, viz. (1) mind \mati) and 
(2) the action (cesta) occurring in the instance are 
represented as possessed of the property of being the. 
standard and the object of comparison by rotation- That 
is to say, the word mind ( mati) stands for the standard 
of comparison in respect of action (cesta) in the sentence 
‘the action is like the mind.’ And i,t has again been depicted 
by rotation as the object of comparison with reference to 
‘word’ (bhaniti) in the sentence ‘your mind is like the 
word.’ And identical is the case with‘action (cesta'; for, 
it also stands for the standard of comparison in relation to 
•fame’ ( kirti) in the sentence, viz, ‘the fame is extremely 
pure like the action.’ And it is introduced by rotation 
as the object of comparison in respect of mind ( mati ) 
in the sentence ‘the actiou is like the mind.’ Thus the 
charge of over-extension against the definition of reciprocal 
simile stands substantiated in connexion with the instance 
of girdle simile (CM, P. 42) 

But the present indictment of over - extension is 
liable to be avoided by the following interpretation of 
the term ‘by rotation’ as offered by the proponent. An 
instance of the figure reciprocal simile is admittedly 
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possessed of two categories. The two entities are depicted 
as the standard and the object of comparison by rota¬ 
tion in these two categories. The status of the standard 
of comparison is accorded to an entity in relation 

to another entity portrayed as the object of compa¬ 

rison in the preceding category. In the succeeding 
category the status of the object of comparison is inve¬ 
sted with the self • same entity depicted as the standard 
of comparison in the preceding category. And this 
object of comparison is necessitated to be represented 
as such only in relation to that very entity which has 

been delineated as the object of comparison in 
the preceding one. If such be the case, the 

demand of the term ‘by rotation’ can be said to 

have been fulfilled by an instance. That is to say, the 
two entities maintain their identity although they are 
allowed to exchange their status of being the standard 
and the object of comparison. Let us refrain from this 
digression. In the first place we propose to examine 
the status of mind ( mati ) occurring in the aforecited 
instance of girdle simile. It is introduced as the stan¬ 
dard of comparison in respect of action ( cesta ) in the 

rotation, viz. ‘the action is like the mind’. And in the 
rotation ‘your mind is like the word’ it is accorded the 

status of the object of comparison in respect of 
different entity, viz. the word ( bhaniti ). Likewise 
the entity, viz. the action ( cesta ) is used as the standard 
of comparison with reference to the fame ( kirti ) in the 
rotation, namely, ‘the fame is extremely pure like the aetipp 
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And it is represented as the object of comparison in relation 
to a different entity, viz. mind instead of fame in the 
rotation ‘the action is like the mind’. So this instance of 
girdle simile has failed to stand in compliance with the term 
‘by rotation’ in the way above indicated. Consequently this 
novel interpretation of the term ‘by rotation’ will prevent 
the subsumption of the instance of girdle simile under the 
fold of the definition of reciprocal simile. And the alleged 
charge against the definition of reciprocal simile has 
apparently been avoided. ( CM, P. 42 ) 

It has already been stated that reciprocal simile admits 
of two fold classification. This two fold classification is 
brought into being by (1 the commonness of property with 
reference to both the object and the standard of comparison 
and (2) ‘the relatedness qua vastu and prativastv?. The 
examples of these two varieties of reciprocal simile are set 
forth in due sequence. (1) ‘your face which is redolent, a 
source of joy to the eyes and white-red 1 under the 
intoxication of liquor shines like the lotus and the lotus (which 
is redolent, a source of joy to the eyes and white-red like the 
colour of liquor ) shines like your faoe’. 2 In this example 
all the three properties as stated in English reading are 
commonly residing in both the factors of comparison, viz. 
(1/ the lotus and (2j the face. The factor of comparison 


Cf. ivetaraktastu pvtalah AMK, 1, 5, 15 
2. Kv, chap. 3 41. 38 ( reads vaktrfhh (e for ft vaktram and Hsyam iva 
for vaktrm iva 
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‘lotus’ is depicted as the standard of comparison with 
reference to the face used as the object of comparison in the 
preceding rotation, viz. ‘your face is like the lotus’. And it 
(the self-same standard of comparison, viz. the lotus) is 
narrated as the object of comparison in relation to the 
former object of comparison, viz. ‘the face’ in the succeeding 
rotation, namely, ‘the lotus is like your face’. In an 
analogous fashion the face assumes the status of the 
standard of comparison in respect of the object of 
comparison ‘lotus’ in the succeeding rotation ‘the lotus is 
like your face’. And it { the self-same standard of 
comparison )-has been described as the object of comparison 
in relation to the former object of comparison, viz. the lotus 
in the preceding rotation namely, ‘your face is like the 
lotus’, ( CM, P. 42 ) 

(2) ‘Where the ponds bearing the lotuses with charming 
lustre for their faces shine like the ladies and the ladies 
possessing their faces with charming lustre in the form 
of the lotuses (shine) like the ponds' 1 . In this verse the 
property belonging to the two factors of comparison, 
viz. (1) the ponds aud (2) the ladies, is exclusively 
based on ‘the relatedness qua vastu and pratwastu\ It is 
further notable that ‘the relatedness qua vastu and prati- 
vasta rests uniformly associated with ‘the relation of ref¬ 
lection and reflected’. In the present context the lotuses 


1, AS f P, 40 } AM, P, 245 
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and the faces are exhibited in ‘the relation of reflection 
and reflected’. Further ‘the relatedness qua vastu and 
prativastu takes its rise on the basis of the attribute 
‘charming lustre’ which is unique in its essential nature 
and is asserted twice due to the difference of its substrata, 
viz. the lotuses and the faces. Thus the properties, viz. 
bearing the lotuses with charming lustre for the faces’ 
and ‘possessing the faces with charming lustre in the form 
of the lotuses’ are made possible with reference to both 
the factors of comparison-the ponds and the ladies-by 
‘the relatedness qua vastu and prativastu pervaded by 
‘the relation of reflection and reflected’. It is worth 
mentioning that the entity, viz. the ladies is invested 
with the status of the standard of comparison in relation 
to the object of comparison, viz. the ponds in the pre¬ 
ceding rotation ‘where the ponds bearing the lotuses with 
charming lustre for their faces shine like the ladies’. And 
in the succeeding rotation ‘the ladies possessing the faces 
with charming lustre in the form of the lotuses shine 
like ponds’ the self-same standard of comparison, viz. 
the ladies has been represented as the object of comparison 
in relation to the former object of comparison, viz. ponds. 
Similarly the ponds are represented as the standard of 
comparison in respect of the ladies as the object of compa¬ 
rison in the succeeding rotation, viz. ‘the ladies possessing 
the faces with charming lustre in the form of the lotuses 
shine like the ponds’. And this self-same standard of compa¬ 
rison, viz, the ponds’ is accorded the status of the object 
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of comparison with reference to the former object of 
comparison, viz. ‘the ladies’ in the preceding rotation, 
viz. ‘the ponds bearing the lotuses with charming lustre 
for the faces shine like the ladies’. (CM, P. 43) 



SECTION II 


Now commences the critical consideration of the 
definition of reciprocal simile. It may be contended that 
the definition of reciprocal simile will suffer from the charge 
of 'non-comprehensiveness’ with reference to the figure 
synchronous reciprocal simile ( yugapadupameyopamd ,). 
It consists in the realisation of the similitude in one and 
the same construction and not in distinct rotation. It 
has already been illustrated by the verse beginning with 
‘tvadvalgunti yugapadunmisitena tuvat et seq.* In t hin 
instance the two objects, viz.(l)‘the eyes together with their 
unsteady pupils in interior’ and (2) ‘the lotuses with the 
moving black bees’ are being similised simultaneously. 
And this element of simultaneity in occurrence of the 
similitude debars its inclusion within the sphere of 
reciprocal simile due to the presence of the proviso ‘by the 
rotation* in it. So the former charge against the definition 
is deeply rooted with reference to this imstance. A doubt 
crops up. The present verse is not an authentic instance 
of reciprocal simile. On the other hand it should be 
regarded as the illustration of a pure similis resting on its 
both the factors, viz. the standard and the object of 
comparison. But this is not entertainable. Since the 
expression, viz. parasparatulftm (held mutually in 
balance ) is more than sufficient to preserve genuineness 
of the instance as belonging to reciprocal simile. This 
expression exhibits the habitation of similittide in these 
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two objects, viz. (1) the eyes with the unsteady pupils 
in interior (2) the lotuses with the moving black bees. 
And further the expression asserts also the property of 
being the counter-term as belonging to these two factors 
of comparison indicated antecedently. Thus these two 

i 

factors of c< mparison occurring in the instance are capable 
of standing as both the locus as well as the counter-term 
of the similitude. So the consideration of this fact resolves 
the doubt of the opponent referred to above. It is not 
entirely out of point to mention that the dictionary meaning 
of the expression parasparatulu, is in no way distinct from 
the etymological significance of upameyopami i ( reciprocal 
simile ). That is to say, the word parasparatula signifies 
the act of reciprocal similization and upameyoparrid> 
( reciprocal simile ) too, in its turn, implies the identical 
thing. It is rendered palpable that synchronous reciprocal 
simile is an accredited variety of reciprocal simile. So the 
non-subsumption of the present instance under the terms 
of the definition of reciprocal simile has given rise to 
the alleged charge against the definition of reciprocal simile 
( CM, P. 43 ) 

F urther it merits to be emphasised that the fact of 
becoming the counter-term subsisting by turn on the two 
factors of comparison and thereby assuring the presence 
of the element of mutuality stands implied on the basis of 
the comprehension of the meaning. And in spite of it the 
sarpe sense has been expressed in a direct way by the 
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experession paraspara fmutully) which forms a 
constitutive element of the body of the instance. And this 
results in the preclusion of the third entity which may 
possibly claim to bear resemblance with them. And this 
is the only ultimate objective of reciprocal simile which 
is secured even by the instance of synchronous reciprocal 
simile. So its non-comprisal within the scope of reciprocal 
simile exposes the definition to the charge of non¬ 
comprehensiveness referred to above. (CM, P. 43) 

Moreover, the definition of reciprocal simile will be 
vitiated due to its unwarranted extension ( ativyupti ) to 
the instance of mutual simile which has already been 
exemplified by the verse beginning with *rajobhih 
syndanodbhutaih et seq.' The position may be rendered 
clear by dissecting the meaning of the verse into the 
following two rotations : (1) The sky by the mass of dust 

produced by the chariots is being made like the surface 
of the earth and (2) the surface of the earth with the elephants 
resembling the clouds is being made like the sky. It is 
notable that the entity ‘the surface of the earth* is described 
as the standard of comparison in respect of the sky depicted 
as the object of comparison in the preceding rotation. 
And the same standard of comparison, i. e., the surface of 
the earth is accorded the status of the object of comparison 
in relation to the former object of comparison, viz. ‘the 

sky’ in the succeeding rotation. In an analogous 
fashion the sky is invested with the status of the 

standard of comparison with reference to the surface of 
the earth narrated as the object of comparison in the 
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succeeding rotation viz. ‘the surface of the earth with the 
elephants resembling the clouds is being made like the sky.’ 
And this very standard of comparison, i. e. ‘the sky’ hae 
been delineated as the object of comparison in respect of the 
former object of comparison, viz. the surface of the earth 
in the preceding rotation ‘the sky by the mass of dust 
produced by the chariots is being made like the surface 
of the earth.’ So this instance of mutual simile by 
complying with the condition of the definition of reciprocal 
simile will claim its illegitimate inclusion under the 
purview of the definition thus making the charge of over- 
extension inevitable. It cannot be argued in defence 
that even the instanoe of mutual simile may be an 
authentic example of reciprocal simile. Since there is no 
apprehension of the exclusion of the third thing whioh 
may possibly stand as similar to them. ( CM. P. 43) 

Moreover, the inclusion of the instance of mutual 
simile within the sphere of reciprocal simile will assuredly 
give rise to an additional division of it. And this addi¬ 
tional division will directly militate against the observa¬ 
tion ‘only the two fold classification of it has been recog¬ 
nised’ as laid down in the definition of reciprocal simile. 
/Since in this variety of reciprocal simile neither the 
property is common to the factors of comparison nor does 
it owe its existence to the relatedness qua vastu and 
prativastu. The sky is being similised with the surface 
of the earth in the rotation, viz. ‘the sky by the mass 
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of dust produced of the chariots is being made like the 
surface of the earth.’ In this act of similization the 
common property is exclusively based on the pervasion 
by the dust. Aud the similarity of the surface of the earth 
with the Bky has been exhibited in the succeeding rotation 
the surface of the earth with the elephants resembling 
clouds is being made like the sky’. In this rotation the 
common property takes its rise on the basis of ‘the 
relation of reflection and reflected’ instituted between the 
elephants and the clouds. Thus the variation of the 
property in respect of the object and the standard of 
comparison has been laid bare in the two rotations of 
this preceding instance. It makes the present variety 
non-Conformable within the framework of previously 
mentioned division of reciprocal simile. And it is due to this 
very fact that the preclusion of the third possible similar 
thing In the shape of the ultimate conclusion of reciprocal 
sitnile cannot be accomplished by this novel variety of 
reciprocal simile: ( CM, P. 43 ) 

It is noteworthy that the delineation of mutual 
similarity on the basis of a numerically identical property 
ultimately culminates in the fact that there is no 
third entity to claim its resemblance with the two 
factors of comparison in the sphere of one act of 
similization. And this positive conclusion is evidently 
discernible in an accredited instance of reciprocal simile, 
Since when the similarity of one entity is delineated with 
another entity, the similitude of the latter entity with the 
former one follows as a matter of fact. That is to say, 
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tbe truth of this fact is yielded by implication. Nowin 
spite of this resultant realization of the similitude of the 
latter entity with the former one, the direct depiction of 
it uniformly redounds the exclusion of the possibility of 
the third similar entity. So it (the direct depiction ) 
acts as a decisive ground for the achievement of the 
objective indicated above. It deserves mention that this 
ultimate end can be secured only when the property is 
common to both the factors, namely, the object and the 
standard of comparison. But it cannot be possible in 
the instances in which the property is variable with refe¬ 
rence to the object and the standard of comparison. 
The situation may be elucidated by a concrete instance. 
‘Your face redolent et seq. appears like the lotus.’ 
In this sentence one entity, viz. the face possessing the 
property, viz. ‘redolent, etc.’ is similized with another 
entity, i. e. the lotus. This means that even the latter 
entity ‘the lotus’ bears resemblance with the former 
entity, i. e. the face. And in spite of it, the direct deli¬ 
neation of this similitude is made by mention of another 
sentence, namely, ‘the lotus redolent, etc. ‘appears like 
your face.’ Besides the property, viz. redolent and the 
like is evidently common to these factors of comparison, 
viz. the face and the lotus. Thus the present instance 
answering these two conditions is capable of yielding the 
objective referred to above. ( CM, P. 43 ) 

But this aim is bound to remain unrealized in the case 
where the properties belonging to the object and the 
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standard of comparison are distinct from each other. The 
following dissection of the instance will render the position 
clear. ‘The sky by the mass of dust produced by the chariots 
is being made similar to the sky’. In this sentence the 
entity, viz. the sky with the property of pervasion of 
the dust is delineated as similer to another entity, viz. 
the surface of the earth. But the meaning of this sentence 
still fails to signify the similitude of the latter entity, viz. 
the surface of the earth with the former entity, viz. the 
sky. Since the property ‘with the elephants resembling 
olouds’ belonging to earth is entirely different from 
the property, that is, by pervasion of dust possessed by 
the sky. So the endeavour to secure the ultimate result 
of reciprocal simile, that is, the isolation of the third 
possible similar thing by mentioning the succeeding rotation, 
viz. the surface of the earth with the elephants 
resembling clouds is being made like the sky, proves 
itsef abortive and futile. It is evident that this instance 
of mutual simile has been deprived of its claim in all 
conceivable ways to be an authentic illustration of 
reciprocal simile. And so the alleged charge of over extension 
against the definition of reciprocal simile remains 

unanswered in respect of the present instance. 

( CM, P. 43 ) 

Moreover the definition of reciprocal simile remains 
exposed to the self-same charge of over-extension with 
reference to the instance of s imilis which takes place on 
the basis of the relation of reflection and reflected insti¬ 
tuted between the two substantives standing in an inverted 
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order’. It may be substantiated by the following verse* 
'As verily that father (ksemadhanva) became one possessed 
of a worthy son, a son who is everdevoted to the services 
of his father, in the same way, that 6on (DevSnika) became 
one possessed of a worthy father, a father who is 
extremely affectionate to him (the son ) n . In this 
verse both the substantives q ua locus, viz. (1 ) Putra 
(the son) (2) pit A (the father) have been depicted 
as the object and the standard of comparison. It deserves 
to be stressed that these very two substantives 
qua locus, viz. ^1) putra and (2) pita have been men¬ 
tioned in an inverted order as the constitutive elements 
Of pulriVva (the property of becoming one possessed 
of a worthy son ) and pitrmattva (the pro 
perty of becoming one possessed of a worthy 
father ). And both of them play the role of common 
properties in respect of the standard and the object of 
comparison, namely, the father and the son respectivly. 

That is to say, the object of comparison, viz. putra {the 
Bon) is introduced as an integral part of the pro¬ 
perty belonging to the father portrayed as the standad 

of comparison. And this standard of comparison in its 
turn has been asserted as an integral part of the 

property relating to the son which is the object of 

comparison. ( CM, P. 44 ) 

Furthermore worthiness ( prahastya ) is the property 

whioh acts as a ground for the consequential entailment 


1, RV, canto 18) II. 11 ( reads Utmaja for adhika ) 
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of the oommonneu pertaining to pitt*attva and 
putritva. And it serves the basis for the emergence 
of the relation of reflection and reflected as instituted 
between them ( i. e. the property of becoming one 
possessed of a worthy father and the property of 
becoming one possessed of a worthy son). Now this 
prziastya (worthiness) is signified by the nominal 
suffixes 1 matup and in affixed to the words pit 3 
(the father) and putrah (the son ) respectively. For 
these suffixes have been added to these two words in 
the present context in the sense of commendation. The 
reason for the employment of matup and in in the 
specific sense lies in the fact as mentioned below. The 
account of the bare relation in the form of ‘the son 
became one possessed of a father through the instrumen- 
tahty of a father’ does not deserve its mention. That 
is to say, this type of statement is so familiar that it is 
entirely destitute of literary merits. In this way the 
common property in the shape of pr^astapitrmattva 


1. Cf fil. vSrtika "Bkama mindn praUmsHsu, nityajoge’ti hyanej sam- 
sarge’sti vivakeVynm bhavanti matubndayah . //” under the context of 
P5?, su. ‘Tadasynstyasminniti matup 5, 2, 94*. The meaning of the 
present UokavMika may be exhibited in the way as follows .• ‘In 
the sense of abundance, censure, praise eternal ( constant) rela- 
tion, superiority and relation, the nominal suffixes matup and so 
forth are added to the words ending in the first case-endings in 
agreement with the sense of, existence. 
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(the property of becoming one possessed of a worthy 
father) and prasastaputravattva ( the property of 
becoming one possessed of a worthy son) in respect 
of the object and the standard of comparison, namely, 

the son and the father has been secured by means 
of the relatedness qua vastu and prativastu standing 
pervaded by the relation of reflection and reflected’. 

( CM, P. 44). 

It should be underlined in the mind that the father 
(pita) and the son ( putra ) have already been invertedly 
mentioned as the constitutive elements of the 
property belonging to the son and the father respectively. 
Now these two factors of comparison., viz. the father and 
the son, have been provided with the two adjectives, viz. 
(1) extremely affectionate to the son and (2) ever devoted 
to the service of the father in their respective order. And 
these adjectives have been resorted to to bring worthiness 
(prasasya) into realisation in association with the father and 
the son. It is evident that the comparison takes place 
with reference to the two substantives qua locus, viz. the 
son (putra) and the father (pin) described as the object 
and the standard of comparison. And the common 
property, namely, the property of becoming one possessed 
of a worthy father (prasaata pitrmattva) and the property 
of becoming one possessed of a worthy son ( prasasta 
putravattva) in respect of the object and the standard of 
comparison has been brought into being by the relatedness 
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qua vastu and prativastu pervaded by *the relation of 
reflection and reflected. (CM, p. 44 ) 

It transpires on scrutiny that the father is the 
standard of comparison and the son is the object of 
comparison. And the property of becoming one possessed 
of a worthy father is the property belonging to the son. 
Now the word father (pitr) has been mentioned as the 
constitutive element of the property, viz. the property of 
becoming one possessed of a worthy father ( pitrmattva ) 
pertaining to the son which has already been stated as the 
object of comparison. So the father (pitn) stands 
transferred to the status of the object of comparison. This 
object of comparison, viz. father (pita) serves as the 
foundation of ‘the relation of reflection and reflected’ 
which has been called into requisition in order to establish 
the common property, viz. the property of becoming one 
possessed of a worthy father (pra&asta pitrmattva ) in 
respect of the former object of comparison, viz. the 
son. And inversely (putra) has also been mentioned as the 
constitutive element of the common property, viz. the 
property of becoming one possessed of a worthy son 
(pra&asta putravattva) belonging to the former standard 
of comparison, that is, the father (pitti). So the status of 
the son has also been shifted to that of the standard of 
comparison. (CM. P. 44) 

Now the position may be rendered clear by analysing 
the whole verse into the following two rotations ; (1) ‘As 
the father became one possessed of a worthy son ( prasasta 
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putri ), so the son became one possessed of a worthy father 
( praiasta pitrmdn ) ‘and (2) ‘As the son became worthy 
( p raiasta ) due to his over devotedness to the service of 
his father, so the father became worthy due to his 
becoming extremely affectionate to him (the son ). In the 
preceding rotation the father and the son are represented 
as the standard and the object of comparison respectively. 
And the oommon property in the shape of the property of 
becoming one possessed of a worthy son and the 
property of becoming one possessed of a worthy father has 
been linked with the standard and the object of compa¬ 
rison, 1p namely, the father and the son by means of relaced 
ness qua vastu and prativastu pervaded by the relation 
of reflection and reflected. In the succeeding rotation 
the same standard of comparison, viz. the father has 
been depicted as the object *t>f comparison in ralation to 
the former object of comparison, viz. the son. And the 
common property, that is worthiness, has been brought into 
realisation by the two adjectives (1) due to his becoming 
extremely affectionate to him ( the son ) and (2) due to 
his ever devotedness to the service of his father pertaining 
to the father and the son respectively. Thus the conclu¬ 
sion is irresistible that the definition of reciprocal simile 
evidently overlaps the present, instance. And so the alleged 
charge of over extension against the definition remains 
inescapable. ( CM. P. 44 1 

It cannot be argued in defence that the instance under 
critical examination is a genuine example of reciprocal 
pimile. Since the above indicated first rotation jp this, 
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‘As the father became one possessed of a worthy son, so 
the son became one possessed of a worthy father.’ In it 
the similis has been affirmed as taking place with reference 
to the two substantives qua loci, viz. the son and the father, 
standing for the object and the standard of comparison. 

And it’ has also been laid bare that the 
common property in the foim of the property of becoming 
ohe possessed of a worthy father ( prahasta pitrmattva ) 
and the property of becoming one possessed of a 
worthy son ( praiasta putravativa ) has been 

established on the basis of ‘the relatedness qua va&tu and 
prativastu pervaded by ‘the relation of reflection and 
reflected.’ Further the succeeding rotation has been 
expressed in the following form ‘As the son 

became worthy ( praiasta ) due to his ever devotedness to 
the service of his father, so the father became worthy 
( prasvsta ) due to his becoming extremely affectionate 1 10 
him i the son In this rotation the former standard and 
the object of comparison, viz. the father and the son stand 
transferred to the status of the object and the standard of 
comparison respectively. It is apparent that the common 
property belonging to the two factors of comparison 
occurring in the preceding rotation are distinct from 
the common property pertaining to the two factors of com¬ 
parison occurring in the succeeding, rotation. Since the former 
common property belonging to the object and the standard 
of comparison, viz. the son and the father comes into 
being on the basif of 'the rejafedness qua vastu and 
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prativaetu* pervaded by ‘the relation of reflection and reflec¬ 
ted’ And the latter common property is made abiding in the 
objeot and the standard of comparison, viz. the father 
and the son, by means of two adjectives associated with 
them (the father and the son). These two adjectives are* (1) 
due to his becoming extremely affectionate to him (the 
son ) and (21 due to his ever devotedness to the service 
of his father. So the present instance is completely similar 
to the immediately preceding instance exemplified above 
by the verse beginning with ‘rajobhih et seq ’ And conse¬ 
quently even this instance like the preceding one will form 
a novel variety of reciprocal simile in addition to the 
two accredited varieties of it. CM, P. 44) 

Further the figure multiplied simile (samuccayopama) 1 
has been invoked to obtain the intended import in the 
present context* By laying a hold upon it, the meaning of 
the succeeding rotation in addition to that of the preceding 
one is possibly secured in the way as follows : ‘As even 
the son became worthy ( praiasta ) due to his ever devoted¬ 
ness to the service of his father, so even the father became 
worthy ( prasasta ) due to his becoming affectionate to 


1 Confer, with ‘ samuccayopamUpy’ asti na kznty' aiva mukhath tavaf H' I- 
dannkhyena czraeti karma^dum enit\’dr#J 1/ This verse may be rendered 
into Euglish as follows : 'Even multiplied simile exists, for hereix 
your face does not rival the moon only with its lustre but also b* 
its function of producing delight*. 

KD, chap. 2 ? $1. 21 
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him (the son).’ But in spite of the attainment of this 
meaning, the ultimate result c-f reciprocal 6imile in the form 
of the exclusion of the third possible similar thing remains 
unrealised. Because the pronounced distinctness between 
the common properties of the object and the standard of 
comparison suffering the mutual mutation in the above two 
rotations will frustrate the preclusion of the third similar 
entity which is the chief objective of reciprocal simile. 
(CM, P. 44) 

It can be urged that the instance under consideration 
is bereft of the two rotations as endowed with the essential 
property of reciprocal simile. That is to say, its two 
rotations do not possess the w ords like two ivas ( similar ) 
and so forth. So the present instance will easily be 
precluded from the scope of the definition of reciprocal 
simile by the very adjective, viz. by rotation employed in 
the body of the definition. And this preclusion will 
culminate in the complete evasion of the alleged charge 
of over-extension levelled againt the definition of reciprocal 
simile. But this is absolutely untenable. Since a critical 
analysis of even this instance will make the emergence of 
the two rotations inevitable. And this may be rendered 
apparent by the following two forms : (1) As the father 

became one possessed of a worthy son ( putri ), so the son 
became one possessed of a worthy father ( pitrmana ) and 
<2) ‘As the son became worthy ( prasasta ) due to his 
ever devotedness to the service of his father, so the father 
became worthy ( praiasta ) due to his becoming extremely 
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affeotionate to him (the son ). It 'should be rubbed in 
mind that the similitude of the son with the father has 
occurred in the preceding rotation and it has been directly 
expressed by the terms, viz. ‘as and so’ ( yatha and tathd). 
And these have been explicitly mentioned in the instance 

under consideration. Besides, in the succeeding rotation, 
the father has been similized with the son. And this act 

of similization takes place on the basis of the suggested sense 
of the verse mentioned above. For the present instance is 
characterized by the factual absence of the terms like 
two ivas (the words expressive of similitude ). ( CM, P. 44) 
Moreover, it is not intended in the present context 
that both of the two rotations should exclusively be in a 
position to express similitude in a direct way by means of 
the words like two independent ivas ( similar) and so forth. 
And consequently the absence of the two rotations as 
containing the two distinctly mentioned ( ivas ) which are 
the expressive of similitude cannot be resorted to as at 
expedient calculated to evade the alleged charge c: 
over-extension. Since this will raise other difficulties. It 
the event of placing emphasis on the similitude to remaii 
as invariably expressed, this definition will fail to serr* 

its purpose. The fact is that it will not enfold tk? 
illustration of the suggested reciprocal simile within K? 

compass. The reason is plain. The essential character*** ■ 
of the suggested reciprocal simile consists in delineatac 
similitude subsisting between the object and the stanorr 
of comparison and it is rendered a content of apprehenarr 
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by the function of suggestion. It is evident that none of 
£Jie two rotations, of the suggested reciprocal simile can 
stand as possessed with the terms like two has and 
so forth which are the exclusive factors of expressing 
similitude in a direct manner. Thus the sedulous endeavour 
of the opponent to rescue the definition from the charge of 
over-extension proves abortive. (CM, P. 44-45) 

The opponent puts forward a plea that similis ocours 
in this instance in respect of only the two substantives 
qua loci, viz. the son and the father delineated as the 
object and the standard of comparison. And the tvo 
properties, viz. (1) the property of becoming one possessed 
of a worthy father and (2) the property of becoming one 
possessed of a worthy son ( yuiritva ) belonging to the 
son and the father respectively, are apprehended as 

' -i • • : >' * * ' ’ 

numerically identical; for, it is only their numerical 
identity which is responsible for making their relation 

' I )!t'M : i. ■ 

Qommon to both the standard and the object of comparison 
namely, the father and the son. So these two properties 
cannot serve as a genuiue basis of similis which rests 

invariably on the two numerically distinct objects. Thus 

»■ 

it is clear that the preceding standard and the object of 
comparison, viz. the father and the son, stand debarred 
from mutually exchanging their original status, that is, 
the standard of comparison shifting to the position of the 
object of comparison and vice-versa. So the very ground 
of the ^mergence of the succeeding rotation in the form 
referred to above is completely rescinded. And this 
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absence of the two rotations will deter the illegitimate 
inclusion of the present instance under the fold of the 
definition of reciprocal simile. So the definition ic 
capable of obviating the charge of over-extension. 
( CM, P. 45 ) 

But this cannot withstand scrutiny. Because the 
similis is discernible even in the two properties belonging 
to the two substantives qua loci in the following verse. 
‘I like the black bee ( lit. ihe producer of honey ) enjoyed 
by drinking repeatedly the lotus like face of that 
slenderly limbed lady who resembles the lotus plant’ 1 . 

V In this instance of sentence simile the two substantives 
qua loci, viz. (1) the slenderly limbed lady and (2) the 
lotus plant, have been linked together on the basis of *the 
relation of reflection and reflected’. And thereafter the 
figure similis takes its rise on the basis of this relation 
concerning these two entities, viz. (1) the slenderly limbed 
lady and (2) the lotus plant depicted as the object and the 
standard of comparison. But in spite of the presence of 
even this similis the two properties, viz. the fact of becoming 
a face ( mukhatva ) and (2) the fact of becoming a lotus 


I Vide KD ) chap. 2, il. 45. It is the second illustration of sentOT 
simile ( MkjyVrthopamn ) possessing more than one iva ( express 
of similitude ). And it is remarkable that the reading madkm «*• 
tena ( lit. the avowed sipper of honey ) occurs in KD. wberss 
the reading madhukarer.a (the producer of honey) has been adofe 
by the author of the CitranntniihsD,, 
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( padmatva ) belonging to the slenderly limbed lady and 
the lotus plant respectively have been similized as the 
object and the standard of comparison. And this latter 
similitude is obvionsly appealed to with a view to elevating 
these two properties to the status of a common property 
in the true sense of the term. That is to say, these two 
properties have been accorded a position enabling them 
bo hold a common relation with both the object and the 
standard of comparison, viz. the slenderly limbed lady and 
the lotus plant. Thus it is manifest that even the act of 
making the two properties common is capable of standing 
as a basis of the act of similization. Now the upshot ol 
this elaborate discussion is that the instance forming the 
subject matter of dispute remains conformable to the 
conditions of the definition of reciprocal simile. So the 
doubt regarding the inevitability of the charge of over 
extension against the present definition of reciprocal simile 
remains unresolved. Thus it appears that this definition 
of reciprocal simlie is admittedly an inappropriate one, 
( CM* P. 46 ) 


:o» 



CHAPTER X 


The definition of Reciprocal simile as formulated 

and illustrated by Appaya Diksita and itsTrenrhant 

, ( 

criticism by the Author of the HasagavgUdhara 

SECTION I 

The author of the CitramimQmso sets forth his own 
definition of reciprocal simile by the following vewe: 
‘when the similitude subsists between the one and the 
other entity (accompanied with the element of reciprocity) 
resting exclusively on the basis of a single property ahd 
comprehensible either by the funotion of suggestion or by 
other functions of word (i. e.* the primary and 1 the 
secondary function of word), it is accepted as the figure 
reciprocal isinrile.’ The utility of each and every adjective 
employed in the definitidn is shown seriatim. The adjective, 
viz.’ when the similitude 1 subsists between the one and 
the other entity accompanied with the element of reorpro* 
city)’ will obviate the charge of over-extension against 
this definition with reference to the figure girdle simile. 
The instance of girdle simile ha s already been referred 
to by the verse beginning with ‘bhayitiriva et seq .’ In this 
illustration of girdle simile, the similitude subsisting between 
the two entities, viz. (1) the mind and (2) the action, is 
marked by the lack of the element of reciprocity. That 
is to say, these two entities do not reciprocate in the 
matter of exchanging their status. On the contrary, the 
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mind is similized with the speech and the action is 
similized with the mind. Thus it is clear that on the 
strength of this adjective, that is, ‘when the similitude 
subsists between the one and the other entity ( accompa¬ 
nied with the element of reciprocity)' the present 
definition can easily escape from the charge of over- 
extension. (CM, P. 45) 

Moreover, the adjective, viz. ‘comprehensible either 
by the function of suggestion or by other functions of word 
will exempt the definition from the charge of over- 
extension to the figure similis in which the similitude rests 
on both the factors.’, Since the employment of the term, 
viz, either and or (va) constituting the body of this 
adjective has been productive of momentous consequence, 
it implies the truth of the alternative sense and thereby 
culminates in the mutual exclusion. That is to. say, the 

‘ f ‘ *4 

function of suggestion will invariably stand in opposition 
, to the other functions of the word and vice-versa. It 
deserves; mention that when this similis as accompanied 
with the element of reciprocity subsists between the pne 
and the other entity, these two entities become alternately 
a counter-term in relation to this similis- So this ^impUs 
on its part becomes characterized by the possession of the 

fact of having .them as its counter-term by turn.. And this 
similis is to be apprehended by the function of suggestion 
claiming it (this similis) as its object. And this function 
of suggestion has an autonomous status of its own to the 
entire exclusion of other functioas (primary and secondary 
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finctions) of the word. Or this similis is to be comprehended 
by other functions of the word as conversant with it (this 
similis) and completely dispensing with the service of 
the function of suggestion. In the event of compliance 
with these conditions, this distinct variety of similis 
culminates in the figure entitled reciprocal simile. (CM,P.45) 

Now the utility of the adjective, viz. comprehensible 
either by the function of suggestion or by other functions 
of the word, is discerned in the fact that the present adjec- 
tive remains unexemplified by the instance of the figure 
*similis in which the similitude rests on both the factors.’ 
For in the instance of this similis, the similitude accompa¬ 
nied with the element of reciprocity subsists between the 
two entities, viz. (1) getting herself burnt and (2) serving 
as a means of proof- And as a sequel of this these two 
factors of comparison become the conter-term of the 
similitude by turn. It is remarkable that this part, that is, 
the fact of becoming the counter-term by turn has been 
suggested by the function of suggestion. Because the instance 
under context is bereft of the.terms, viz. two ivas which 
are the expressive of similitude with all its components 
And the part,that is, similitude qua similis has been expressed 
by the term, viz. equally (samam ) constituting the body of 
the instance by means of the primary function which is 
distinct from the function of suggestion. Thus it is evident 
that both the functions, namely, (I) the function of suggestion 
and (2) the primary function which is an independent 
function of the word, have been ealled into requisition in 
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the matter of comprehending the similitude under exami¬ 
nation. And as a consequence of it, the present instance 
will not be liable to be illegitimately included within the 
fold of the definition under review. So the doubt of the 
charge of over-extension against this definition stands 
finally removed ( CM, P. 46 ) 

It is worth mentioning that the present definition of 
reciprocal simile is specific in character. It can subsume 
only those cases which are the authentic instances of 
reciprocal simile qua poetic figure. This definition of 
reciprocal simile with necessary amendment may comprise 
other instances of reciprocal simile which are the brute 
matter of fact in nature. It is with this end in view that the 
funotion of suggestion and the other functions of the word 
are conditioned to be associated with the element of 
reciprocity . That is to say, the similis under context 
is rendered comprehensible by the function of 
suggestion associated with the other functions of the 
word and vice versa. And in this way, the definition 
will include the instances of even the pure reciprocal 
simile. A concrete illustration will make the position 
clear. ‘Has Parvati learnt the mode of casting unsteady 
glanoe from the does (mfga) ? or have the does learnt the 
mode of casting unsteady glance from Parvati 1 ? It may 


1. Vide Ks ; canto 1 ll. 46. The complete verse runs as follows : 
“pravTLtanilotpala nirviiesam adhlraoiprtkiitam iyatoksyn Taylgfht- 
tam nu mrgHHgariibfyestato gfhitam nu If” ^ 
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l ^transformed ipto the instance of the pure reciprocal 
simile: As the mode of casting unsteady glance pf Parvati 
is^ learnt ,from the does so the mode of pasting unsteady 

--- ! --- 

may be translated into Engish 'Has she possessing large eyes 
learnt the mode of casting the unsteady eyes resembling the blue 
lotuses facing hard wind from the does ? or have the does learnt 
it from her ( P&rvati ) '? The present instance has been exempli¬ 
fied by the latter half of this verse beginning "with* taya et. seq. ,c 
as>shown in the text. In this context it is noi irrelevant to record 
the viewpoint of the author of the Locana vide DL, PP 121 — 22 
and confer with , sankarHlanknre 9 pi t etc. occurring in the Dhvanyi i- 
loka together with the observations of the Locana. Anandavardhana 
holds that the act of seggestion cannot be subsumed even within 
the fold of an independent rhetorical figure called commix 
ture. The auther of the Locana in the course of his commen- 
tation »on the fourth, variety of commixture has cited the 
,PFjepeat verse. The unsteady glarce of Parvati has been 
fl$ 9 jqri})ed as simijar to. the unsteady glances of the does. 
Apd this similis is obviously suggested by the function of 
suggestion due to the absence of any word expressive of it. 
This instance cannot claim to be an authentic example of dhvani . 
Since the suggested similis in this verse serves as the basis for the 
-emergence of the figure poetic doubt which stands as directly 
£#pr£ssed in it. This service of the .sugges/ed similis towards 
tjie figyre poetic doubt acpoqnts for its inferior position 
wfyich.. dobars it from reaching the status of dhvani. Besides 
this suggested similis ultimately merges in poetic doubt and 
forfeits its independent status. It is pleasant to remark that 
the author of the CitrammUmsDi has successfully exhibited 
this suggested similis as reciprocally subsisting between the 
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glahc& of the dotes!'arte leatttt ftbm Pfirvatl That is to' say, 
the unsteady glance of Parvati is like the unsteady glanced 
of the does and the unsteady glances of the does are lift& 
the unsteady glance of Parvati. In these two rotations 
of this instance the similis associated with the element! 
of reciprocity exists between the two entities, viz. the gltthhte 
of Parvati and the glances of the does, which are depicted 
as the object and the stariOard of eompariSoh in thb 
pftededing rotation, whibh are introduced tes the stahdiard aSh 
thfe object of comparison in the succeeding ohe. And this 
simiiis stands suggested by the function of suggestin' oh 
the basis of the secondary function of the word ( lakstiy jlft’ 
Since none of the two rotations of the instance' contains 
any term which may express eimiZis in a direct manner. 
So the present instance proves to be an authentic example 
of the pure reciprocal simile in which the function of 

suggestion is required to remain in association with the 
other functions of the word. ( CM. P. 45 ) 

Further another instance of reciprocal simile qua poetic 
figure may be cited :‘Water appears like the sky and the sky 

appears like water, et s eg.’ In this example the similis 
accompanied with the element of reciprocity exists between 
the two entities, viz. water and the sky. They are portrayed 

above two factors of comparison. And the present function 
of suggestion is indicated as based on the secondary function 
of the word ( laksa %a ) with a view to apprehending the 
close resemblance of the unsteady glance of Parvati with the 
Unsteady glances of the doe$. 
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as the object and the standard of comparison in the 
preceding rotation and the standard and the object of 
comparison in the succeeding one. And this similis has 
been directly expressed by the terms, viz. two ivos 
expressive of it. So the present similis is Imade 
comprehensible by the primary function of the word to 
the entire exclusion of the function of suggestion. Thus 
the succeeding instance forms an accurate example of 
reciprocal simile q ua recognised poetic figure. It becomes 
evident that the definition under context is competent 
to comprise these types of the instances indicated above. 
Since the latter instance is in compliance with the adjective 
viz. comprehemsible either by the function of suggestion 
or by the other functions of the word when it ( the 
adjective ) is applied in its literal sense. And the former 
instance also agrees with the same adjective when each 
of its two constituting factors, viz. (1) the function of 
suggestion and (2) the other functions of the word is 
aocorded the element of reciprocity in the way expounded 
above. ( CM, PP. 45-46 ) 

A doubt crops up. The suggested similis associated 
with the element of reciprocity is the specific object of the 
function of suggestion. And the function of suggestion works 
under the handicap of requisitioning the service of some 
word. So it follow s that it will become directly linked with 
the funotion ( iakti ) which, as a matter of course, belongs to 
that very word. As a consequence of it, it will not be entitled 
to remain divorced and dissociated from them, (other 
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functions of the word). Further it is worth-noting that the 
instance, viz. ‘water is like the sky and the sky is like 
water, et seq’. is an example of the figure reciprocal simile. 
In it the similis associated with the element of reciprocity 
stands directly expressed by the terms like two ivas expre¬ 
ssive of it. And still there is absence of the common 
property as explicitly mentioned. So this common pro¬ 
perty stands implied by the function of suggestion. Conse¬ 
quently even this instance is forced to enlist the servioe 
of the function of suggestion in respect of its implied 
common property which is expected to be the basis of this 
similis Thus it is plain that these two constituting 
factors of the adjective, viz. (1) the function of suggestion 
and (2, the other functions of the word cannot remain 
mutually exclusive. That is to say, in all the instances 
of reciprocal simile, the function of suggestion is bound 
to appear as associated with the other functions of the word 
and vice versa. ( CM, P. 46 ) 

But the above doubt is not entertainable. Since in 
all the cases of reciprocal simile, the similis appears 
accompanied with the element of reciprocity. Consequently 
the present similis is bound to remain determinable due 
to the possession of the fact of having its two counter-terms 
by turn. Now in all the cases of suggested reciprocal 
simile, this similis becomes the exclusive base of the 
operation of the function of suggestion due to the absence 
of any term expressive of similitude in them. Thus 
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although the function of suggestion has enlisted the 
service of some word together with its function (s akti) for its 
coming into being, yet it totally dispenses with the coopera¬ 
tion of the function (s akti) belonging to that very word 
in the matter of its ultimate act of suggestion. Similarly 
in the succeeding instance of reciprocal simile qua poetic 
figure and like others, this eimiltB stands characterised 
by the possession of the fact of having its two entities, viz. 
(1) water and (2) the sky as counter-terms by turn. It is 
remarkable that this smiZis appears directly expressed 
by two independent iras expressive of similitude through 
the medium of the other function of the word, that is, the 
primary function. So notwithstanding the fact that 
the common property belonging to these two entities 
comes to be apprehended by the function of suggestion, 
the comprehension of this similis remains entirely 
dissociated from the requisiteness of the service of the 
function of suggestion for its expression. ( CM. P. 46 ) 

Further it is worth-noting that this very rarefied 
analysis of the instance of reciprocal simile qua poetic 
figure assumes the status of even the specific definition 
of it. Since this definition does not necessitate the word 
(i vyakti ) as the constitutive element of the adjective, viz. 
‘comprehensible either by the function of suggestion or by 
the other function of the word’ forming the subject-matter 
of- dispute. Now if the word vyakti ( the function of 
suggestion ) js deleted, the adjective will find its expression 
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in the following form » ‘Comprehensible only by the other 
functions of the word.’ And the adoption of this specific* 
definition of reciprocal simile qua poetic figure will 
culminate in the exclusion of the instance of the figure 
*9imilis in which the similitude rests on both the factors.’ 
Because in this instance the similis accompanied with the 
element of reciprocity subsists ’between the two 
factors of comparison, viz. (1) getting herself burnt and 
(2) serving as a means of proof. So this similis becomes 
determinable by the possession of the fact of having these 
two entities as counter—terms by turn. It transpires on 
scrutiny that this similis does not appear comprehended 
with all its components exclusively by any of the other 
functions of the word. That is to say, the fact of becoming 
the counter-terms by turn is implied by the function of 
suggestion and the similis itself stands expressed by the 
term equally \ samam ) occurring in the instance. So the 
present instance stands precluded and this exclusion will 
successfully evade the charge of over-extension levelled 
against the definition of reciprocal simile qua poetic 
figure. (CM. P. 46) 

Now, it can be argued that it is only one of the two 
factors of comparison and not both of them that can be 
entitled to the status of the standard of comparison in the 
instance cited above. The plain fact is that the present 
instance appears bereft of the two terms expressive of 
similitude, namely, two independent ivas (like) as are 
normallv found in the examples of reciprocal 
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simile qua' poetic figure. It follows that the ruling 
out of the present instance from the purview of this defi¬ 
nition may be rendered possible by the very adjective 
viz. when the similis 'subsists between the one and the 
other entity ( accompanied with the element of reciprocity) 
employed in the body of its own self. And as an inevitable 
consequence of this, the adjective, viz. ‘comprehensible 
only by the other functions of the word’ is made entirely 
superfluous. But this is the outcome of the partial 
appraisement of the situation. Since it is true that por¬ 
trayal of similarity takes place with reference to the rele¬ 
vant ( prdfcaranika) and the irrelevant ( aprakaranika ) in 
normal circumstances. And in such a case it is but the 
irrelevant which is infallibly accorded the status of the 
standard of comparison. But there are the instances 
which are possessed of both the factors of comparison as 
purely relevant in their essential nature. So there is the 
complete absence of the decisive proof [vinigamanUviraJtii'') 
as to Much of the two alternatives stands endowed with 
the property of becoming the standard of comparison. 
And consequently, the fact of becoming the standard of 
comparison is equally accorded to both the factors of 
comparison in these instanced. Under the present context 
it is notable that both the factors of comparison, viz. (1) 
getting herself burnt and I2) serving as a means of proof 
are defacto relevant in character. So it is obvious that 
both these entities 6tand reciprocally .endowed with the 
property of becoming the standard of comparison in the 
instance Under review. And as such the utility of the 
adjective, viz. comprehensible only by the other functions 
of tbe word, is rendered untenable, ( CM, P, 46 ) 
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Further, it is remarkable that the adjective, 
viz. ‘resting exclusively on the basis of a single property’ 
is capable to save the present definition from the charge 
of its unwarranted extension with reference to the figure 
i similis per rotation’ (parasparopamu). And it has already 
been illustrated by the verse beginning with ‘rajobhiJb 
et Beq' 1 . Again on the strength of this very adjective the 
definition will remain immune from the same 
allegation apropos of the similis expressed by means 
of the verse beginning with pitusamdradhana, et seq.' * 

fj » * 

The ground for thwarting the present charge against 
these two examples lies in the fact that the two 
objects of comparison occurring in the two rotations of 
the two, instances are based on the properties which aire 
d|stinct to each other. The position may be rendered 
clear. In the first instance, the two entities, viz. (1) 


TJjie Eaglisla rendition of tljiis verse may be reproduced for 
the sake of convenience : 'By the mass of dust produced by 

the chariots and with the elephants resembling clouds, this 
sky is being made like the surface of the earth and the 
surface of the earth like the sky\ 

2. The complexity of the situation may be removed by re* 
stating the meaning of the verse as follows : ‘As verily, the 
father ( kqemadhanvd. ) became one possessed of a worthy son 
a son who is ever devoted to the services of the father^ in 
,the saqae way that son ( Devanlka) became one possessed 
of a worthy father, a father who is extremely affectionate 
to him (the jon )•. * 
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the'sky and (2) the surface of the earth, have been 
portrayed as the two objects of comparison in the 
preceding and the succeeding rotation respectively. And 
as such these two objects of comparison are conferrd upon 
with two distinct properties, viz. {1; by the mass of dust 
produced by the chariots and (2) with the elephants 
resembling clouds which serve as the basis of similization. 
Thus the distinctness between the two properties 
belonging to the two objects of comparison is made 
conspicuous. And ^identical is the position of the 
second instance. Since even this example has already 
been bifurcated into two rotations. And they are 
possessed of two objects of comparison, viz. (1) the son 
and the father in their respective order. These objects of 
comparison on their part are endowed with two properties 
which are distinct from each other in their essential nature. 
These two properties are : (1) the property of becoming 
one possessed of a worthy father belonging to the son in 
the preceding rotation (2) the property of becoming worthy 
due to his becoming extremely affectionate to him (the 
son ) belonging to the father in the succeeding rotation. 
So it is evident that these two instances cannot olaim to 
be possessed with the similis accompanied with the element 
of reciprocity as exclusively based on the one and single 
property. And consequently, the alleged charge against 
this definition stands clearly refuted. For it is apparent 
that these two instances cannot be brought within the 
sphere of operation of reciprocal simile. ( CM, P. 46 ) 
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Now, the consideration of the following facts will serve 
as an elucidation of the proviso, viz. ‘resting exclusively 
on the basis of a single property’ inserted as the constitutive 
element of the present definition. The illustration of 
reciprocal simile consists of two rotations. In the 
preceding rotation one entity is compared with the other. 
In the succeeding rotation the latter in its turn is similized 
with the former. And the property as the. basis 
of similization stands either common to them or is brought 
into being by the relatedness qua vastu and prativastu 
instituted between them (i. e. the object and the standard 
of comparison ). It is notable that this property should 
uniformly remain in the self-same status in respect of the 
object and the standard of comparison occurring in both 
the rotations of each and every instance. And only in 
such a case, the similis accompanied with the element 
of reciprocity can pretend to be resting exclusively* on the 
basis of a single property. It deserves mention that the 
proviso under consideration does not signify that this 
similis may take place on the basis of the property 
abiding in both the factors of comparison. Since there 
is complete absence of such property in the accredited 
instances of reciprocal simile where the property belonging to 
the two factors of comparison is brought into existence by 
the relatedness qua vastu and prativastu pervaded by 
‘the relation of reflection and reflected.’ Let the 
position be substantiated by a concrete illustration. 

And it has already been exemplified by the vsrse 
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^gjnpjng -wiljh ‘MQcfyuyambhoia et seq, 1 In this 
uwtemce ,qf recijjroca.1 simile, the tyvp 
't+ateiM* viz. (I ) the ponda and (2) the ladies, af£ 
(•eeipnoeally depicted as the object and the standard. o v f 
.^comparison in the- two notations. And the two properties 
anting as the ground q£. similization in both the rotations 
»asn : ft .) ‘bearmg,the lotuses ; with charming lustre ,fqr 
4bsir feces’ and (2) ‘possessing their faces with 
cbarming lustre in the form of lotuses.’ It becomes 
uonspienpua on scrutiny t^at these two properties cannot 
«W*b to be abiding ( anug&mi ) in respect of both these 
dlafctdts of comparison, viz. the ponds and the ladies. Since 
-the ponds-resemble the ladies by means of the lotuses with 
charming lustre for their faces and the ladies by the 
‘tevdlSfcCss Of their faoes engendered by the charming 
Ifcstee- in the form of the lotoses. So the abiding property 
is not exactly the samedm both the rotations of the present 
instance; And this reorientation of the definition, of 
-reciprocal simile wid place it on stable basis. (CM, P- 46) 

’ This definition serves the purpose of bringing 

>■' . 

about the fact of becoming a genuine case of 

] vn 1.. 

**t*t" * rtr> ■ ?. . * —r - — * , ■ r- • ■ \ —;-:-;- - —:— 


f k The full meaning of this verse runs : 'where the ponds 
bearing the lotuses with charming lustre for their faces shiie 
like the ladies and the ladies possessing their faces 
with Charming lustre in the Form of the lotuses ( shine ) like 
u the ponds. 
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reciprocal simile only in; a general way. Bat $hp 
definition of reciprocal simile .which is* comprehensive and 
at the same time immune from the 'oyer-extension’ may 
be laid down in the following manner : 'Where theia^t 
of becoming the object of comparison is aooorded to the 
one or the other entity ( accompanied with the ©tempi# 
of reciprocity ) for the purpose of the preclusion ofthfe 
third similar thing, it is called reciprocal simile.’ In this 
context the adjective, viz. ’ where the fact of becoming 
the object of comparison is accorded to the one Of tile 

other entity (accompanied with the element df 
reciprocity )’ is intended to exclude the specific typo 
of the figure converse pralipa from the area Of 'the 
operation of reciprocal simile. The instance of it h&s 
already been exhibited by the verse bejgihnihj; 
with ' Ah&meva , etc’. 1 In this instance the cdmpari&dfa 
takes place with referenc to the poison and the ertterancSS 
of the mischievous persons. And none Of these two 
entities is entitled to be endowed with the fftet ' df 
becoming the object of comparison appearing 1» <4 reciprocal 
manner. So the instance is excluded from the compass 
of the present definition owing to its non-comphajice. with 


1. Tlje English rendering of the verse “0 friend poison ! don’t 
be arrogant with the following idea *1 am alone the 
deadliest of all dreadful things* f for verily there exist in this 
world the mischievous persons’ utterances in large v numbeir$ 
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the adjeotive under review. (CM, P. 46) 

Now, the examples of the figure reciprocal simile an 
being cited in due sequence. (1) The instance exhibiting th< 
commonness of the property may be exemplified by th< 
following verse : ‘water is like the sky and the sky is like 
the water, the swan is like the moon and the moon is 
like the swan and the stars are exactly similar to the 
lilies and the lilies are exactly similar to the stars. 1 Ihie 
single verse illustrates the three cases of reciprocal simile. 
In all of them, the Btmilia accompanied with the element 
of reciprocity subsists between the two factors of 
comparison which are too obvious to be mentioned The 
sitnilis takes up its rise on the basis of three properties. 
And they are common to both the factors of comparison 
occurring in every individual case. Further these properties 
are - (1) clearness, (2, whiteness and (3.i brightness. It 
is worth noting that all the three properties are bound to 
call into requisition the service of the function of suggestion 
for their apprehension; for, these cases are destitute of the 
words expressive of these common properties. So the 
verse becomes a pure case of reciprocal simile with the 
oommon property implied by the function of suggestion. 
(CM, P. 47) 

The instance of the figure reciprocal simile with 
the common property as directly expressed has already 


1, KRS ) 4, 3, 15 (reads haihsa iva tabi tab t’va humso'yam ); 
Kuv. ( P. II ( reads hathsa iva candrat candra iva hamsah ); 
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been elaborated by the verse beginning with 'sugandhi 
et s dq\ In this verse the two entities, viz. (1) the 
faoe and (2) the lotuses, are reciprocally depicted as 
the object and the standard of comparison in the two 
rotations. The three properties standing common to 
both are directly expressed by the three adjectives expli¬ 
citly mentioned in the present instance. And they are 
(1) redolent, (2) a source of joy to the eyes and (3) 
white - red like the colour of liquor. Or another 

pxaipple of identical type : ‘This kiDg of elephants shines 
like the mountain and the mountain like this 
king of elephants on account of itsloftiness ; 
and the flow of his ichor is like the flowing 
of the revulet and the revulet is flowing like the flow 
pf his ichor. * This verse too is entitled to to be bisec 
ted into two apposite instances of reciprocal simile. 
The two properties qwa commonness in respect of the 
object and the standard of comparison occurring 
in each of the two instances, viz. (1) loftiness and (2y 
the act of flowing, appear directly expressed. Fuither 
it is not out of place to mention that these two cases 
of reciprocal simile occurring in the present verse stand 
mutually linked in an agreeable manner. That is to say, 
the two factors of comparison, viz. (l)the king of elephants 


h Kuv„ P T 1} 
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and (2) the mountain occurring in the first case, assume 
the status of the constituted whole. And the two factors 
of comparison of the second instance, viz. (1) the flow 
of ichor and (2) the revulet, appear as their integral parts 
due to the presence of close proximity between, them- So 
they successfully produce a special kind of strikingness 
which renders the instance more graceful and fasci¬ 
nating. (CM, P. 47) 

The example of reciprocal simile emerging out on 
the basis of the relatedness qua vastu and prativastu 
cannot appear in its pure and unblended character. But 
on the other hand it finds its expression in the form of 
either adjective or substantive through the medium of 
the relation of reflection and reflected. The position may 
be rendered clear by the instance commencing with 
sacchuyambhoja it seq.’ as above elucidated. In the 
present context ‘the relation of reflection and reflected 
subsists between the lotuses and the faces inserted, as the 
constitutive elements of the two properties, viz. (1) 
bearing the lotuses with charming lustre for their faces 
and (2) possessing their faces with charming lustre in 
the form of the lotuses. Though they (the lotuses and 
the faces ) are distinct from each other in respect of 
their quality, they are represented as identical on account of 
their close resemblance. And‘the relatedness qua vastu 
and prativastu ’ is based on the attribute, viz. charming 
lustre which though one and indivisible is asserted twice 
owing to the difference of its substrata, namely, the lotuses 
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and the faces. Further it is remarkable that this attribute 
is expressed by the word sacch&ya ( charming lustre) 
standing as an adjective to the substantives, viz. ambhoja 
(the lotuses) and (2) vadana (the faces). So it is 
rendered apparent that this instance of reciprocal simile 
emerges out on the basis of ‘the relatedness qua uaaiu 
and prativaatu standing as an adjective with reference to 
‘the relation of reflection and reflected.’ ( CM, P. 47 ) 

Moreover, the example of reciprocal simile with the 
common property established by the relatedness qua vaatu 
and prativaatu standing as a substantive in respect of ‘the 
relation of reflection and reflected’ may be shown by the 
follpwipg verse ‘Her face shines like the lotus with the 
black fcfee fascinating like the eye and the lotus shines 
like her face adorned with the eyes resembling those of a 
deer. In this instance the similis (accompanied with the 
element of reciprocity) exists between the two entities, viz. 

(1) her face and (2) the lotus. And the two properties, 
viz. (1) with the black bee fascinating like the eyes and 

(2) adorned with the eyes resembling those of a deer, belong 
to- thp lotus, and her face which on their part are 
reciprocally depioted as the standard and the object of 
comparison. It deserves mention that these two properties 
are brought into realization by the relatedness qua vaatu 
and prativaatu appearing in the form of a substantive of the 
relation of reflection and reflected. It is manifest 
that*-‘‘the relation of reflection and reflected' 
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been instituted between the two components of these 
properties, viz. (1) the black bee aand (2) ‘the eyes’ belonging 
to the lotus and the face respectively. And the related?' 
ness qua vastu and prativastu appears by layin g hold 
upon the attribute, viz. beautifulness conveyed by the 
words, viz.'l) fascinating ( manohara ) and (2) adorned 
(bhufitam). It is worth-noting that this attribute expressed 
by these, two words occupies a predominant position. Fpr 
these are the subsequent members of the determinative 
compound which takes place in the expressions-' viz. ()1) 
fascinating like the black bee ( bhrngamanoharam) and (2) 
adorned with the eye resembling the eye of a deer 
(mrgalocana bhu§itd). So the present verse becomes ten 
authentic instance of reciprocal simile with its common 
property established by ‘the relatedhess qua vastu and 
prativastu ’ which stands as substantive in respect of 
‘the relation-of-refiection and reflected*. (CM, P. 47) 

The examples enumerated above pertain to ‘reciprocal 
simile appearing in succession’ (parynyopamfy. Since in 
them the similis accompanied with the element of 
reciprocity) takes place by succession in their two rotations. 
The instance of synchronous reciprocal simile {yugapad* 
upameyopamd) has already been illustrated by the verse 
beginning with ‘tadvalguni et se q’. The instance is 
possessed of the term, viz. instantaneously ( sadyah) as 
one of its constitutive elements. This term clearly indicates 
that the act of similization takes place with reference 
to the two factors of comparison not in succession but 
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the self-same unit of time. Further, it is discernible that 
the comparison between the eyes with their unsteady and 
tender pupils in interior and the lotus with its moving 
black bees is unique in its nature. And it assuredly results 
in divorcing the third similar thing which is the ultimate 
consequence of reciprocal simile in general. So the present 
verse becomes a valid instance of synchronous .reciprocal 
simile. The varieties as indicated above can be shown 
in respect of even this recognised figure, via. synchro¬ 
nous reciprocal simile as far as feasible. Thus concludes 
the consideration of the figure reciprocal simile. 

(CM, P.,47) 
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Section u 

JjTow commences the smashing criticism of the defini¬ 
tion of reciprocal simile as propounded in the 
GitramimUmsd of Appaya Diksita. It is needless to 
mention, that this criticism is chiefly based on the 
BasagangUdhara, the magnum opus of Jagannsitha. 

Jagannatha explains the utility of the adjectives 
constituting the body of the definition of reciprocal simile 
as formulated byAppaya Diksita with his own emendations, 
Afterwards he controverts the alleged definitions with 
the 'avefment that the definition of reciprocal simile as 

set forth by Appaya Dlkjita is not immune from the charge 
of over-extension. And he puts forward the verse to 

substantiate his accusation. “O lady of fair complexion 
never feel excessive remorse on the thought ‘I am similar 

to the creeper; making search of others ( i. e. other similar 
things ) is in vain in this connexion, this (the creeper ) 

too is similar to you in all respects. ’ The following two 
rotations may evolve from the present verse s (1; This 
lady is similar to the creeper and (2) the creeper too is 
similar to this lady. The following dictum of rhetorics 

has its special bearing in this context ; 'The words like 
similar ( aadxha ) and so forth when used after the words 
ending in the sixth case-ending become possessed with 
the fact of becoming the counter-term of similarity. It 
deserves mention that the word similar ( sadx& 3 ) comes 
after the word creeper ( lataydh ) terminating in the 
sixth case-ending in the preceding rotation. And the 
oitnilis accompanied with the element of reciprocity exists 
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between the creeper and this lady signified by the .word 
*1*. So this similis stands characterised by the possession 
of the fact of having the factor, viz. the creeper as. its 
counter-term in the present rotation. In. the succeeding 
rotation, the word similar (tulya ) comes after the Word, 
namely, this lady denoted by the word bhavantynh ending 
in the sixth case-ending. So the similis appears possessed 
with the fact of having the factor, viz. this lady as its 
counter-term in this rotation. And it is patent that the 
similis accompanied with the element of reciprocity 
becomes endowed with the fact of having these two factors 
as its cunter-terms by turn in the verse under discussion. 
Moreover, the property, viz. slenderness and so forth is 
one and identical and stands as common to both these 
factors of comparison occurring in both the rotations. 
Consequently, the present similis remains undoubtedly 
based on the one and single property in the instance udder 
review. Further it will not be out of place to state 'that 
this similis is directly expressed by the term similar 
reiterated twice in both the rotations So the Similis 
becomes comprehensible by the other function ofthe 
word, that is, the primary function totally dispensing 
with the function of suggestion in the matter of its act 
of expression. The outcome of this lengthy disquisition 
lies in the fact that the verse under context complies With 
all the adjectives employed in the body of the definition' of 
reciprocal simile as propounded by the author df the 
QUr^mimUmsH- And this will rnake the alleged charge pf 
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OVer-extedsibn inevitable. 

A poser ariises. in this context the aimilia accomp&niei 
withthe dement of reciprocity does not appear to exit 
dtksH its components. That is to say, the possess jo 
of the fact .of having its two teiims as counter - terms b; 
turn is not apprehensible in connexion with this aimili 
iin -the verse .under reference. Since the word simila 
(sadtfa ) comes after the word creeper ( latQyQh, ) ending 
(in?the sixth case-ending in the first rotation. So th< 
similitude appears determined by the word creeper in it 
And consequently, the entity, viz. this lady signified bi 
the-word ‘I* remains exclusively the locus of this similjtud< 
Farther the relation of the term ‘this lady’ quo the locuf 
.of this similitude is fixed finally and it cannot be shiftec 
even in the second rotation. But the present contentior 
looks in probative force. For in such a situation even the 
^recognised instance of, reciprocal simile will be debarred 
from, its legitimate sphere of operation. The following 
j instance is an appropriate case of reciprocal simile. The 
i moon is similar to the face and the face is similar to the 
. moon.’ In this instance too the word similar occurs after 
the word the face ( mukha&ya ) ending in the sixth case¬ 
ending in the first rotation. So it is but the moon which 
; wilt invariably stand Us the locus of similitude. And this 
similitude will have the face as its counter-term in all 

* circumstances. And consequently this aimilia accompanied 
with the element of reciprocity cannot claim to be 

* possessed' with the foot of having the two tortus as counter 
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term by turn even in this instance. So this too will remain 
outside its domain in the event of acceptance of the 
aforesaid contention. 1 

It may be argued in defence that the verse beginning 
with *aham latnyak, et seq\ cited above is competent to 
be an accredited ca6e of reciprocal simile. So its inclusion 
will not entail the alleged allegation. But this is 
absolutely untenable. Since in no way the verse under 
context cau be regarded as an authentic instance of 
reciprocal simile. The obvious fact is this that the latter 
half of this verse is addressed to achieve a distinct objective. 
And it finds its consummation in thwarting the vanity of 
this lady regarding her own slenderness.So the apprehension 
of the exclusion of the third similar thing remains 
unrealised by the aimtlia expressed in the succeeding 
rotation. And so upon this very ground the following meaning 
is brought into prominence in the present situation. ‘Even 
other things similar to you are undoubtedly found and as 
such what will be the gain by making a search of them ? 
And being possessed with this import the latter half of 
this verse beginning with ‘gavesa^ena, et *eq. becomes 
compatible. Since the rhetoricians evolve the ultimate 
conclusion that the soul of the figure reciprocal 
simile is constituted by the exclusion of the third similar 
thing. It is in accordance with this upshot that the ruling 
out of the instance of ‘similis per rotation’ (parasparopdma) 


I. Ibid 
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from the scope of this definition becomes significant. 
And it has already been explained by the verse commen¬ 
cing with ‘rajcbhih, et seq\ Otherwise the endeavour of 
the rhetoricians for its preclusion will be rendered entirely 
futile. And this verse too is not -out of court to the 
present context. The reason is plain. The meaning of 
of its first rotation, viz. ‘this lady is similar to the 
creeper’ cannot imply the meaning of the second rotation, 
viz, ‘the creeper too is similar to this lady’. For the 
second rotation is fixed to fulfil its own distinct objective 
indicated above. So the utterance of the second rotation 
cannot result in the preclusion of the third thing claiming 
to have its resemblance to them. (i. e. this lady and the 
creeper) 1 . 

It may further be pleaded that another adjective of 
this similis will be resorted to in the form of ‘possessing 
the consequence of the exclusion of the third similar thing’. 
And on the basis of this additional adjective, this verse 
will not be liable to be comprised under the definition 
under review. But this amendment cannot bear scrutiny. 
Because in such a case the other adjectives employed in 
the definition will be rendered entirely redundant. The 
obvious fact is this. This novel adjective will rule out 
all counterfeit instances liable to be excluded bj the other 
adjectives. The position deserves elaboration. The 
apprehension of the exclusion of the third similar thing 


1, RG, PP. J99-2Q0 
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is the ultimate outcome of reciprocal simile. And the 
right of an instance to be included under this definition 
is invariably determined by this ultimate outcome. If it is 
treated as an additional adjective of this definition of 
reciprocal simile, the other adjectives become totally devoid 
of any utility 1 . 

Another plea may be put forth in the present situa¬ 
tion. This similis as possessed with ‘the fact of having 
the two terms as its counter-terms by turn’ may stand 
comprehensible exclusively by one and identical function 
of the word. And io such an eventuality, the present 
verse is susceptible to be excluded from the scope of this 
definition. Since the word similar as occurring in this 
instance is expressive of a bare similitude bereft of its 
other elements. So ‘the fact of having the two entities 
as counter-term by turn’ standing as an integral part of 
it (this similis ) remains unexpressed by this term. But 
even this contention is not tenable. Since then, the 
authentic instances of reciprocal simile will be deprived 
of their inclusion. And they have already been illustrated 
by the verse starting with ‘ khamiva ’ et seq. In this 
connection the similis accompanied with the element of 
reciprocity takes place with reference to water and the 
sky in the first instance and the swan and the moon in 
the second one. So in the first instance, the two entities. 
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Viz. (1) water and (2) sky stand syntactically connected 
with the aimilis accompanied with the element of 
reciprocity. Consequently, these two factors of comparison, 
viz. water and the sky are bound to appear reciprocally 
as counter-term of this aimilis in both the rotations. Again 
the present simili s, in its turn, becomes possessed with ‘the 

fact of having these two factors as its counter-term by 
turn.’ Now it is palpable that ‘the fact of having 
the two entities as the counter-term by turn’ 
has come out on the basis of the relation of this 

aimilis with these two entities. So this part of siwiiis cannot 
be comprehended by the function of the word. Since the 
mimamaiats have categorically asserted that the relation 
subsisting among the meanings of the words iB compre¬ 
hensible by the function belonging to the word. But the 
relation of the meanings inter se cannot be apprehended 
by it. It is notable that this view has been held by the 
mimarnaiata in course of repudiating the independent 
status of intended import ( tatparya ). Otherwise the 
meaning of a word cannot be expressed in its pure and 
isolated character. But on the other hand it will become 
invariably associated with the relation in the from of its 
adjective. So the relation of the meanings of the words 
is comprehensible exclusively by dint of its own inherent 
power. And it can never be conveyed by any of the func¬ 
tions pertaining to the word. So even this amendment 
of the opponent has failed to effect any improvement in 
the case under review. And consequently the alleged 
charge of ‘over extension’ against this definition remains 
nnapswered, 



CHAPTER XI 

ELUCIDATION OF THE FIGURE 
SELF-COMPARISON 

SECTION I 

The definition of self-comparison formulated 
by the older rhetorician critically considered 

In the present chapter we propose to give an expo¬ 
sition of the essintial nature of the rhetorical figure styled 
self-comparison after the author of the Citramimumsa. 
The definition of self-comparison has beeu formulated 
by the older rhetorician in the following fashion : ‘when 
the fact of becoming the standard and the object of com¬ 
parison is accorded exclusively to one entity, it is called 

self - comparison.’ In this context, the apprehension of the 
one and identical act of similization takes up its rise on 
the basis of the term, viz. exclusively ( eva ) as employed 
in the body of this definition. And as a result of 
this the definition becomes capable to escape from the 
charge of its unwarranted extension in connection with 
tho instances of the two poetic figures, viz. (I) reciprocal 
simile and (2^ girdle simile. An instance of reciprocal 
simile may be cited : ‘water is like the sky and the sky is 
lik e the water, et seq .’ And the example of girdle simile 
has already been illustrated: ‘your mind is like the speech 
and the action is like the mind, etc.’ It is notable 
that both these instances possesss two independent similis . 
An d they can be exhibited by bisecting each of these two 


1. PR, P. 67; AM, P. 244 ( reads synd. ananvajah for anaiwaj/o matah 
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instances : (1; water is like the sky and ( 2) the sky is 

like water; and (1) your mind is like the speech and (2) 
action is like the mind. It is evident that each of the 
two instances is brought into completion by two numeri 
cally different acts of similization. Consequently, the 
fact of becoming the standard and the object of 
comparison does not take place with reference to the self¬ 
same entity in an identical act of similization. So both 
these two instances stay beyond the purview of this defini¬ 
tion. Since they do not comply with the condition indicated 
by the term, that is, exclusively ( eva). CM, P. 47 

The examples of self-comparison are cited seriatim . 
(1) ‘The sky is like the sky itself and the sea is like the 
sea itself’ etc.’ 1 The present instance may be bifurcated 
into two genuine illustrations of self-comparison; (1) the 
sky is like the sky itself and (2) the sea is like the sea itself. 
And the fact of becoming the standard and the object of 
comparison has been attributed to the exclusively one 
entity, viz. the sky and the sea occurring in the 
first and the second instance. Further each of the two 
instances is complete and self-sufficient owing to the 
presence of one and identical act of similization as an 
accomplhhed fact. So these instances comply with the 


1. HN. chap. 141 II. 18; KRS; 4, 3, 14; Kuv., p. 10 
The complete verse runs as follows : — 

Gaganam gagartHkaram sUgarah sugartpamzli R?ma Ravage)or 
juddharh Rama Rnvai.ajor iva //” 
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terms of this definition in all conceivable ways. It is 
worth noting that the property belonging to the sky qua 
the object of comparison and the sky qua the standard 

of comparison is not directly expressed by any word 
expressive of it. But it stands implied by the function 
of suggestion. The instance of self-comparison with 
its common property as directly expressed may be 

exemplified by the following verse. It is not only that 
the lady with high hip and possessed with exquisite beauty 
shines like the same lady with high hip; in fact her amorous 

gestures which are the stage for dancing of one with the 
weapon of amorous gestures ( i. e. cupid ) shine like her own 

amorous gestures. 1 This verse too contains two genuine 
examples of self-comparison. They are too obvious to 
be bisected. And the two common properties, viz. (1) 
possessed with exquisite beauty and (2) which are the stage 
for dancing of cupid pertain to the two entities, viz. (2) the 
lady with high hip and (2; her amorous gestures. It is 
remarkable that each of these two entities has been depicted 
as both the standard and the object of comparison in every 
one of these two instances. And every example is perfect 
and self-contained with the one and identical act of 
similization. It is needless to elaborate that these two 
common properties remain directly expressed by the 
Words occurring in the instances under review. 

( CM, PP. 47-48 J 
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It may be contended that the one and identical entity, 
viz. Raghupati has been depicted as endowed with the 
fact of becoming the standard and the object of comparison 
in the instance as follows : ‘Having passed over in this 
way the period of living in the forest under the 
command of his father and with his kingdom reinstated, 
Kama observed the equal treatment towards virtue, wealth 
and worldly enjoyment, in the self-same way, as towards’ 
his own younger brothers’. 1 And consequently, this 
verse is entitled to be a valid case of self • comparison. But 
it has not been included within the realm of self - com¬ 
parison. On the other hand it is regarded as a gennine 
example of conjoint similis. This similis is supposed 
to subsist between the equal treatment of Rama 
towards virtue, wealth and worldly enjoyment and that 
of him towards his younger brothers. And it is this 
very equal treatment towards them which is solely 
intended to be conveyed through the medium of the 
preseut conjoint aimilis. So the aim and object of this 
verse does not culminate in the exclusion of all other 
similar things, which is the ultimate consequence of 
the figure Self - comparison. ( CM, P. 48 ) 

Moreover, in the same way another instance may 
by set forth in the following way : *1 will forsake 
the daughter of Videha (i. e. Slta ) like the earth 


b ftV, canto, 14, tl, 21 
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bounded by the sea ( which I left before ) in accor¬ 
dance with the command of the father. 1 In this 

instance too the only one entity, viz. Rama has been 
accorded the status of the staudard and the object of 
comparison in the sphere of one and identical act of 

similization. So. the inclusion of this instance too 

under the present figure becomes logically apposite* 

But it remains excluded from the domain of self¬ 
comparison. Sinoe the comparison takes place with 

reference to the two entities, viz. (I) the forsaking 
of the earth ( ksiti ) in accordance with the command of 

the father and (2) forsaking of Sita on the ground of 
scandal. And these are delineated as the standard and 

the object of comparison in the case under consideration. 
It deserves mention that the act of forsaking though one 
and unique in its nature has been produced by two distinct 
grounds in respect of the earth and Slta respectively 
These grounds are ; (I) in accordance with the command 
of the father and (2) on the ground of scandal. And as 
a consequence of this, there is no possibility of other 
similar things apropos of it. So the final outcome of 

I. The present instance starts with the latter half of the verse 
alluded to above. The English rendition of the complete 
verse ‘I will forsake the daughter of Videha (i. e. Slta ) 
in an indifferent manner even at the point of the advent 
of receiving fruit in order to get it (the seandal) removed 
like the earth bounded by the sea ( which ’ I left before ) 
in accordance with the command of the father,’ 
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comparison. And similarly in the third instance ‘the head 
upon which the Ganges was falling down’ and ‘the crest 
in proximity to the linen cloth of umbrella’ are depicted 
as possessed of the status of the standard and the object of 
comparison. It is palpable that all the enumerated 
factors of comparison provided by the three instances are 
de facto attributes in their essential nature. And as such 
these three pairs of factors are adjectively abiding in the 
three substantives, viz. (1) Raghupati (2) Rama and (3) 
Hara in their consecutive order. Further these three 
substantives are the consecutive components of the three 
instances as referred to above. So it is made abundantly 
clear that none of these factors qua substantives has been 
described as possessing the fact of becoming the standard 
and the object of comparison in these instances. Now 
there is no room for doubt regarding the competency of an 
adjective to be depicted as the standard and the object of 
comparison in the present situation. Since it is discernible 
even in a sentence with its substantive as qualified by its 
own adjective. And as such when the substantive appears 
incompatible with the action occasioned by the verb in 

the same sentence, in such a case it is solely the adjective 
that comes into prominence and becomes syntactically 

united with the action under context. 8 A concrete 
illustration will render the position clear. ‘One possessed 
of sacred tuft of hair was shaved ( Hkhi munditah ). In 
this case the substantive, viz. ‘the person per se’ cannot 
fye shaved in any conceivable ways. So it is tb$ 
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sacred tuft of hair ( iikhi .) standing as the adjective 
of the person concerned which is actually chopped 
off in normal procedure. The consideration 
of these facts shows that the two distinct adjectives 
belonging to every substantive of every instance are 
entitled to be invested with the status of the standard 
and the object of comparison withont any hindrance. 
And this fact accounts for the non-inclusiou of these three 
instances within the domain of the figure self-comparison. 
(CM, P. 48) 

But this argument lacks oogenoy. Since it is in no 
way irrelevant to delineate the only one entity qua subs¬ 
tantive as holding the rank of the standard and the 
object of comparison in every one of these instances. 
The situation deserves amplification. In the first instanoe 
it is only Raghupati who can stand for both the standard 
and the object of comparison in the w'ay as follows. As 
Raghupati observed his equal treatment towards virtue, 
wealth and worldly enjoyment, similarly he did it towards 
his younger brothers. The second instance too may be 
analysed for clarification. As Rama deserted the earth 
bounded by the sea so will he desert Sita. Thus it is 
only one entity, viz. Rama which deserves to be vested 
with the rank of the standard, and the object of compa¬ 
rison. In like manner the third instance can provide 
the only one entity, viz., Hara as possessed of the status 
of the standard and the object of comparison. In this 
wav the representation of the only one entity qua, 
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substantive as the standard and the object of cotnparison 
has been shown as logically consistent in all these 
three instances. And in spite of it, the fact of 
becoming the standard and the objeet of comparison is 
assumed as circumscribed by the pair of adjectives in evelry 
one of these instances. And this type of assumption will 
assuredly entail the complexity in the realm of poetics. 
The position may be rendered clear by the instance 
beginning with pan&yo’yam, et seq 1 . It this instance the two 
entities qua substantives, viz. (2) the Lord of mountains and 
(2) the king of Pandu are brought into relation as the 
standard and the object of comparison. And the properties 
qua adjectives, that is to say, (1) the morning sun rays 
and (2) the flowing spring belonging to the former and 
(1) the yellow sandal-paste and (2) the pendant mecklace 
pertaining to the latter are brought into being by means 
of the relation of reflection and reflected. Now it is these 
very properties qua adjectives that become capable to 
hold the status of the standard and the object of compa¬ 
rison in accordance with the present assumption. And 
as an inevitable result of this, no example of ‘the relation- 


1. The English translation of the present verse ‘The 

king of pantjn with his shoulder bearing a pendant 
necklace and getting his limbs anointed with yellow 
sandal - paste ( haricandana ) shines like the lord of 
mountains ( Himalaya ) with a flowing spring and with ridges 
peddened by the sun rays’. 
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of-reflecfion and reflected’ can be possible in the field of 
rhetorics. The truth is this that the relation-of-reflection 
and reflected’ is bound to lay its hold upon the properties 
q«a adjectives in all cases without exception. And if 
they come to the position of the standard and the object 
of comparison on the basis of this assumption, 
‘the relation-of-reflection and relected’ will become destitute 
of its raison d'etre. (CM, P. 48) 

Moreover the assumption under context w ill create 
another difficulty. Since it is the rhetoricians who concede 
the existence of the fact of becoming the standard and the 
object of comparison with reference to the self-same 
entity. And it stands proved to the hilt in the accredited 
instance of self-comparison. ‘The clash bet ween Rama 
and Ravana is like the clash between Rama and Ravansa’. 
There is absence of difference in respect of the clash 
between Rima and Ravana qua the standard of 
comparison and tho clash between Rama and Ravana 
qua the object of comparison. To tell the truth, both 
these factors of comparison are one and identical in their 
essential nature. And despite this, they have been 
conferred the rank of the standard and the object of 
comparison. So the norm indicated above, that is, when 
the substantive appears incompatible with the action 
occasioned by the verb, etc.’ will come into operation in 
its uumitigated character. Consequently in no instance 
of self-comparison, the entities qua substantives would be 
entitled to hold the status of the standard and the object 
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of comparison if they appear with their properties qua 
adjectives. And so for this very ground the postulation 
of this norm commencing with ‘savtiesana’, et s eq. 1 may be 
consistent in accordance with the viewpoint of the 

m 

mimamBistB in the present situation. And the norm may 
be rendered into English in the following manner : ‘When 
the positive and the negative injunctions are prescribed 
with reference to the substantive as circumscribed by the 
adjective and if the substantive itself becomes 
incompatible, they (the positive and the negative 
injunctions ) become shifted upon the adjective. That is 
to say, it is the adjective which becomes the base of the 
operation of those injunctions.’ But this norm cannot be 
acceptable to the rhetoricians. The reason is plain. The 
mimrimsists hold that the fact of becoming the standard and 
the object of comparison cannot be established on the 
basis of identity in any passible manner. So they 
interpret the above accredited instance of self¬ 
comparison in consonance with their own position. 
To put it the other way round, the clash 
between Rama and Ravana which occurred in the 
preceding cycle of age stands possessed with the rank of 
the standard of comparison in relation to the clash between 
Rama and Rava ia which is taking place in the present 


1. The complete norm may be produced into Sanskrit in the 
way as follows ; — ‘savi^e-nne hi vidhinisedhau viiesye v'adhe 
piiisar.am upasa hkrhmatah’. 
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cycle of age. And again they maintain that the sky of 
the other (prior) cycle of age (kalpa) stands for the 
standard of comparison in respect of the sky of the present 
cycle of age (kalpa). Thus the mirndixsists can defend 
their position in some way or other even by laying hold 
upon this norm in the present situation. But the rheto¬ 
ricians cannot subscribe to this view. Since the enunciation 
of this norm is bound to involve the complexities in the 
way indicated above. It has been brought to limelight 
that the rhetoricians feel called upon to represent these 
three entities qua substantives as the standard and the 
object of comparison in the iustances under consideration. 
So the present definition of self -comparison cannot 
remain immune from the charge of its unwarranted 
extension with reference to these three instances. 
(CM. P. 48-49) 


—o— 



SECTION n 

The figure Self - comparison as elaborated in 

the CitramimamsH 

Now the definition of self - comparison is pro¬ 
pounded by the author of the Citramimxirnsa in the 
following form : ‘Where the similarity of an entity 

with its own self appears based oir the one and 
identical abiding property, it is called the figure 
self comparison ( ananvaya ) which is a 
•significant, epithet.’ The proviso, viz - ‘similarity of 
an entity with its own self is inserted with a view to 
avoiding the charge of ‘overlapping’ against this 
definition with reference to the two figures, viz. (1) 
girdle simile and (2) reciprocal simile. Since the only 
one and the same entity has not been similized with 
its own self in any of these two figures of speech. 
On the contrary the act of cimilization takes place in 
connexion with the two numeii< ally distinct entities in the 
instances of both these figures of speech. And this point 
has been elaborately discussed in the beginning of 
the present chapter. ( CM, P. 49 ) 

Further due to the factual piesence' of the adjective, 
viz. ‘based on the one and identical abiding property* 
the present definition is saved from its being an overlapping 
one concerning these three instances of the specific 
variety of similis as alluded to above. It may be 
contended that evtn these instances arc not totally disso¬ 
ciated from the present; abiding property. And it is 
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clearly existing in the shape of the part of the property, 
that is, observance of equal treatment in the first instance. 

Since this part is equally linked with the other part of the 
property, viz. towards virtue, wealth and worldly 

enjoyment, and towards his younger brothers. But despite 

this, the sumtotal of the property belonging to the entity 
qua substantive, viz. Baghupati in this instance cannot 
claim to be one and indivisible. Since the remaining 

portion of the property, viz. towards the virtue, wealth and 
wordly enjoyment and towards his younger brothers is 
made to serve the common property through the medium 

of ‘the relation-of-refleetion and rofJeetf d-’ AraVgrus is 
the position of the remaining other two irstsrcep. And 

their dissection dispenses with further pmplificatKP. 
And it is entirely banking upon this very fact that the 

employment of the term, that is, the one and identical 
(eka) too becomes meaningful. It is crystal clear that the 

adjective, viz. ‘based on the abiding property’ as bereft 
of the element of numerical identity cannot operate as 
decisive factor for the preclusion of these three instances 

from the domain of self-comparison. (CM, P. 49) 

It is worthy of remark that the expression, viz, ‘self- 
oomparison ( ananvaya) which is a significant epithet 
cannot be regarded as the constitutive element of the body 
of this definiton of self-comparison. But it is merely an 
expedient to secure the precise significance of the figure self¬ 
comparison <ananvaya). That is to sav, even the similarity 
of an entity with its own self is entitled to be designated 
self-comparison (ananvaya) only if it appears exclusively 
based on the one and identical abiding property. It is an 
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absolute condition and its non-compliance is bound to act 
as a deterrent. SiDce it is an indisputable fact that the 
similarity of an entity with its own self cannot become 
associated if it were based on the only one and single 
property. And the consideration of this fact proves that 
the figure self-comparison ( ananvaya ) is a significant 
epithet by its own right. Further it is notable that the 
ultimate objective of this figure in the shape of the apprehen 
sion of peerlessness can be possible on the basis of the 

etymological significance of the expression self-comparison 
( ananvaya ). It is clear that the numerical difference of 
the property serves the surest ground of the similarity of an 
entity with its own self. For it is a felt fact that even the 
self-sun j entity appears distinot to its own self when stands 
charactiriaed by different properties. So in the case of 
the numerically different property the act of similization 
becomes associated in a normal course. Since the similization 
of the entity determined by the other property easily takes 
place with reference to its own self if it beoomes 
circumscribed by another different property. And as 
a consequence of it, the designation of this figure, viz. 
ananvaya ( self-comparison) cannot claim to. be a 
significant epithet in the event of numerical difference. 
Nor the ultimate culmination of self-comparison 
( ananvaya ) in the form of peerlessness can possibly be 
secured if the entity under context stands determined by 
different properties. The upshot of the present 
discussion is that the comprehension of the ultimate ^o&i 
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self-comparistn is exclusively based upon the derivative 
meaning: of the very expression ananraya (self-comparison). 
And tin? derivative meaning of the present expression can 
find, its expression oniy in the event of the presence of 
the only, one property in the way above indicated. 
(CM, P. 41) ) 

The present definition of self-comparison is conducive 
tp the understanding of the essential nature of peerlesaness 
And the precisely strict definition of self-comparison' qua 
poetic figure is to be sought in that adduced by Bh&mMa* 
It runs as follows : ‘The figure in which the property 
of becoming the standard and the object of comparison 
of an entity with its own self takes place with the purport 
of importing its peerlessness is.called self-oomparison’. Now 
the employment of the adjective, viz. *the property of 
b coming the standard and the object of comparison of 
an entity with its own self’ consummates in the evasion 
of the cuarge of ‘over-extension’ against. this 
definition with, reference to the instance of the 
specific, type of the figure hyperbole. And it has already 
been exemplified by the verse beginiqg with 'ubhasu yadi 
et seq. 1 In this instance the ultimate consequence of self- 


1 The English rendition of the verse If both the streams ol 
the Heavenly Ganges in distinction were to pour out in the 
sky t then alone his chest blue like the tamftla ( leaves ) and 
wearing the necklace of pearls can be similised with 
i< ( sky ), 
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comparison in the shape of the suuggestian of peerlessness 
can be obtained from its first half. Since the two distinct 
streams of the Heavenly Ganges cannot pour out in any 
possible, ways. So it is evident that the act • of pouring 
out of such streams in the sky stands out unique: and 
matchless in its character. And despite its uniqueness it 
has been represented as the standard of. ..comparison in 
relation to the entity, viz. ‘his chest blue like tamale,ef seq. 
depicted as the .object of comparison. It is plain that 
the similarity of this entity has been assumed to occur with 
referauce to the ultimate consequence of self-* 

comparison. So this instance may arrogate.to ite inclusion 
under the fold of the present defintion And it is entirely 
due to its non-compliance with the adjective stated abovto 
that this instance becomes debarred, from the scope of 
self-comparison. The ground is apparent. The instance 
of this specific type of the figure hyperbole consists of two 
distinct entities standing for the standard,and the object of 
comparison. So the property, of becoming the standard. 
and the object of comparison of only one entity cannot 
be reasonably conceded to its own sell iu this instance. 

( CM, PP. 49-50) 

It is remarkable that the figure self-comparison can 
also be suggested by means of the function of suggestion. 
And it may be exhibited by the following verse. ‘0 
Govinda ! the delight which was produced in my mind by 
your arrival at my house today would be produced 
in my mind again by your very arrival after the' 
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lapse of a long time 1 . Vidura offers a homage to krsna 
who h*« paid a visit to his house. In this context Vidura 
has spoken in a circumlocutory manner to show proper 
courtesy. 'The delight produced in my mind by your 
arrival will be produced by your arrival again after the 
lapse of a long time. It ( delight) cannot be secured by 
any other means. This round about speech of Vidura 
aots as a basis of the suggestion of self-comparison in the 
way as indicated below : The delight produced by your 
arrival will be like the very delight to be produced 
by your arrival and it cannot be similar to the delight 
produced by any other object.’ And such instance of the 
suggested self-comparison requires to be excluded from the 
jurisdiction of self-comparison qua poetic figure. So the 
adjective f viz. 'the fact of being non-suggested’ deserves 
to be employed as the constitutive factor of the body of 
the definition of the figure self-comparison. And its 
insertion is not completely novel in character. But it has 
been employed to serve identical purpose even in the 
definition of other poetic figures ( CM, P. 50 ) 

The scathing criticism of the illustration 
of suggested self-comparison 

Jagaunatha in the course of his trenchant criticism 
has conceded the definition and illustrations of self- 
comparison as propounded in the GitramimiirnsH. He has 


1, Kv f chap 3, si. 5; KD, chap, 2, il: 276«, RG, P, 208 
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controverted only the instance of sugggested self-compa¬ 
rison as has been cited in it. In accordance with the 
viewpoint of Jagannatha the suggested sense of the verse 
under context may be stated as follows. ‘The delight to be 
produced by your arrival in the nixt time is similar to this 
delight produced by your present arrival ’ And the 
apprehension of this suggested meaning is a universally 
felt fact. These two delights are specific in their 
character and are the two constitutive members of the 
delight taken in its generic character which is produced 
by the arrival of 8 ri. Krana. Further these two varieties 
of delight are entitled to be depicted as the object and 
standard of comparison. Since these two are numerically 
different from each other in their essential nature. So 
on the basis of it the act of similization can take place 
with reference to the two entities, namely, (1) ‘the delight 
which is to be produced and ^2) ‘the delight which has 
been produced’ without encountering any impediment. 
Threfore, as the present instance is a case of the suggested 
similis, it cannot be congruent with the etymological signi? 
ficance of the figure self-comparison ( ananvaya ). Now it 
follows that this verse cannot be an appropriate example of 
the suggested self-comparison. It is worthy of note that 
in the context of similis. Appaya Piksita has himself 
asserted the characteristics of self-comparison ( ananvaya ) 
in the way mentioned below : “The figure self-comparison 
)S »o designated because there is complete absence of 
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syntactical unity in the f vent of the sitoilarity of an entity 
with its. own self 1 

Moreover, in this instance the entity, viz. ‘the 
delight which is to be produced’ has been delineated 
as the. object of comparison. And as such it is entirely 
incapable to rule out all other things pretending their 
similarity with it. Since it is competent to be reasonably 
compared with the entity, viz. this delight pro¬ 
duced by the present arrival. On the other hand, the 
comparison between these two individual delights 
cnlminates in the apprehension of the peerlessness of 
the delight occasioned bv the arrival of jl"i Krsna 
taken in its generic character. And consequently the 
undifferentiated delight produced by the arrival of *j$ri 
Kr. r na stands suggested as unique and incomparable to 
any other object. So it is patent that the ultimate 
result of the suggested self comparison has not been 
achieved by means of present instance. On the con¬ 
trary, the final outcome of the suggesttd self compa¬ 
rison stands transmitted to the undifferentiated delight 
which cannot claim to be the proper substratum of it 
in any im iginable ways. The gist of this elaborate discu¬ 
ssion is that the verse cited as the instance of the 
suggested self - comparison is in reality an authentic 
case of tha suggested similis. 2 

1. RG, ?. 208 
2 Re?, P. ’?09 
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It may be contended in the present situation that 
the alleged instance of the suggested self - comparison 
may be expressed in the following garb : ‘The undiffe¬ 
rentiated delight produced by the arrival of j£r1 Krsna 
is like the undifferentiated delight produced by the 
arrival of Kr$na’. And this suggested form of self - 
comparison may be felt in the intermediary stage 
of the process of comparison that takes place with 
reference to the two individual delights as referred to 
above. But this far fetched way of suggestion is a 
downright absurdity. Since it is bound to appear as 
repulsive to the taste of the rhetorician. And further 
this suggested form of self - comparison is completely 
devoid of pragmatic consideration. It may be argued- 
that the substantiation of the peerlessness of the undi¬ 
fferentiated delight produced by the arrival of Sn 
Krsna will be the ultimate objective of the suggested 
form of self - comparison. But this cannot be so. Because 
the instance under reference signifies tw o indivi¬ 
dual delights determined by the two distinct units of 
time, namely, (1) pertaining to the future and (2) per¬ 
taining to the present. And they eventually stand as 
two constitutive components of the undifferentiated 
delight produced by the arrival of &r] Kr<ma. Further 
these two individual delights have been invested with 
the status of the object and the standard of compa¬ 
rison in their due order. It is noticeable that this similis 
subsisting between these two factors of comparison is 
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c Pn>P»f ison t P^her t \fiae tbs pr^aenf instance. top ,wijl. claim 
to be included within the gamut of self-comparison. The 
sum and substance of this discourse is that the 
apprehension of the peerlessness of the alleged un¬ 
differentiated delight, is appropriate in the above situation. 
But this appropriateness cannot act as a ground for the 
comprehension of the suggested form, of self-comparison 
in the intermediate stage of the process of comparison as 
referred to above. So the verse commencing with «0 
Govinda, etc.’ -cited as the case of suggested self-com¬ 
parison remains- inconsistent in the light of Jagannatha’s 
findings. 1 2 

A fresh plea crops iip. Jagannatha has quoted the 
definition of self-comparison as has been formulated by 
Ratnakara along with its three—fold classification and 
illustrations. And it is remarkable that the verse beginning 
with‘0 Govinda ! etc.’ stands in strict compliance with 
the terms of the definition of the second variety of self¬ 
comp trison as' set 1 forth by Ratnakara*. This second 
variety of self-Comparison propounded by Ratnakara may 
be taken as apparently suggested in the present instance. 
But this line of argument cannot carry conviction. Since 
these varieties of self-comparison as shown by Ratnakara 
have already been repudiated by Jagannatha in his 


1. Ibid 

2. Vide, RG, P. 206 
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Rasagangudhara. 1 It should be borne in mind that the 
etymological meaning of the expression, viz. ananvaya 
( self-comparison ) cannot reasonably be appropriate in 
respect of the instance under review. Moreover Appaya 
Dlksita himself ha^ not mentioned this second variety of 
self-comparison as alleged by Katnakara ip the context of 
self-comparison in the GitramiyiamsU ,, 2 

Now the following verse will be the legitimate instance 
of suggested self-comparison which occurs in the Gangustava 
of Jagannathd : ‘Tell, 0 Ganges ; which of those with 
banks (i. e. river gt flowing down from the mountains 
resided in the matted knot of hairs of the destroyer of 
Pura (i.e. Hara), or which other else has washed the foot of 
the husband of £rl ( Visnu ) with its own water, and with 
which, O mother 1 the poets may describe even the slightest 
similarity of yours. \ In this verse the word,viz. which otLer 
else { itarayd ,), is, the expressive Q f intended meaning. For 
it serves the basis of the suggestion of self-comparison in 
the way^entioned below : ‘Ypur similarity can admittedly 
be depicted with your own self’. And this compa¬ 
rison oft he Singes with her own self culminates in the 
apprehensionof -peerieseness of the river Ganges without 
encountering any impediment. So there is no shadow 
of doubt that this verse is an authentic 'case of sttggetUd 


1. RG; P. 106 

2 , RGh P. 209 
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(^«is*ftfcha),id#dlnot fili'thO' d/llA bf bib ‘airtOW db ibb peacocJ 
@jj;b tife^bleau#ifuLJ»Mderupabb-levbn though ’‘ fibbing 'to aii 
b^anbtiraeu “Since,*fad ^Dalarathfet), 1 ' bad his fain 

braid df hairs of hi 
i ftdflroed by the variegated garlands and with it 
iJiftifeid ip itbq lovei sport. ’; * In >this ■ * verse Db&iraltii 
y^jv^ ) ^e,^p4§ I l‘!l} ai; fe.<>f; thsipeacock wbieh. is similar id tii 
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t. Vide RV, canto. 9, §1. 67 and notice the variance in readii 
in connexion with the word S&Jk 

153 ( reads lak$y\ for lak\i ) RG, I*. 218, 
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sight of the former paves the way for the recollection of 
the latter correlated distinct object which is exactly similar 
to the former. It is notable that the recollection of the 
other correlated distinct object is exclusively based on 
resemblance for its eventuation. So in the present context 
the sight of a similar thing acts as a ground for the 
recollection of the other similar distinct things. (CM, P. 50) 
Another instance may be cited in order to reinforce 
the conclusion. ‘Observing yonder a certain lady causing 
wonder even to the celestial damsels with her hand charming 
by the possession of the full-blown lotus, coming out: from 
the water and appearing like &ri (Laksmi), Krsaa 
recollected the churning of the ocean’. In this instance 
Krsna observes a lady who is extremely similar to Laksmi 
in all respects. So the observation of the lady acts as a 
basis of the recollection of the churning of the ocean. 
Because it ( the churning of the ocean ) is closely associated 
with the. emergence ol Laksmi from iti Even' this 
recollection^ becomes effected by. the similarity existing 
between the lady and Laksmi portrayed In the present 
verse. It becomes conspicuous that the recollection of the 
other correlated distinct objects, viz. (1) the braid of hairs 
and (2) the churning of the ocean in the preceding and the 
succeeding instance is equally based on similarity in the 
way indicated above. And the consideration of this fact 


U Kuv. P. 24, AK P. 386 
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shows that the expression, viz. 'the other correlated distiribt 
object’ (vastvantHra) justifies its employment in the body 
of the preseht definition. The reason is not far to seek. 
This expression is indicative of both the types of other 
Correlated distinct objects which are 'similar and 
dissimilar in character. Since in the first instance the 
object, viz. ‘the braid of hairs’ appears exactly similar 
to the hinder part of the peacock and in the second one, the 
recollected thing, that is, the churning of the ocean, 
remains diametrically dissimilar to the lady resembling 
LaksmiL So these two instances are proved to be the valid 
cases of reminiscence. (CM, P. 51) 

Now the following instance will remain excluded from 
the jurisdiction of the figure reminiscence. ‘Better take 
shelter underneath the tree, 0 Lakfamana ! for one 
possessed with burning rays ( i. e. sun ) rises up* where 
is the basis for talking about one possessed with burning 
fays (sun) 0 Raghupati ? this is the moon which is 
coming to view, 0 brother ! how did you even guess it ? 
Since it bears the black deer ( 'kurahga ) where is 0 beloved t 
0 one with the black deer-like eyes ! O one with moon- 
like face ! 0 JanakT* ! In this verse Baghupti hears the 

word ( kurahga ) uttered by Laksma$a, which signifies the 

idea of the black spot in the moon. The name of the black 


1. HN, chap. 5, il. 18‘, Maha- of Hangman chap. 4. P. 277’, 
SR, 281, 11. 120*, Kuv., P. 188’, RG» P. 218*, SM P. 314. 
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the -present verse. Now tke recollection Of the arm eft 
the king takes place on the basis of the relation existing 
betweenthe arm of the king and the earth which are out 
and out dissimilar to each other in their essential 'nature. 
And consequently the recollection of the arm of the king 
cannot arise by means of similarity in the present context. 
Therefore this verse has forfeited its right to be a genuine 
instance of the figure reminiscence. But on the other 
hand, the recollection of the arm of the king appears purely 
a transitory feeling of mind ( sanc&ribhava ). And it-is an 
accessary and at the Bame time subservient to the 
permanent basic feeling ( sihayibkava ) called rati 
adoration lying dormant towards this king. That is 
to say, this recollection is conducive to the excessive 
adoration offered to the king. And consequently it is 
placed in a subordinate position in relation to the permanent 
basic feeling (sth&yibk&va) as has been portrayed in the 
present verse. So this verse comes to be regarded as a 
valid caSe of the distinct rhetorical figure designated 
preya. (CM, P. 51) 

Fiirther the recollection based On anxiety ( cintfi ,) may 
be exemplified by the verse as follows t That subjugator of 

cupid (Hara) after making a promise, that is, ‘I will do 
in this way’ and by forsaking Uma somehow or other, 
recollected the seven seers endowed with halo.' 1 In this 
verse the recollection of seven seers takes its rise on the 


1. KS, cant 6, ll. 3 ; SKV, P. 184 
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basis of the anxiety of Hara pertaining to Uma. And 
consequently the present recollection cannot possibly be 
occasioned by similarity as is required by the terms of the 
definition of reminiscence. So this verse caDnot be a legiti¬ 
mate instance of reminiscence. It deserves to be stressed 
that this verse capnot be. an example of. any accredited 
rhetorical figure, since it is devoid of tbpt strikingness 
which elevates a verse to the plane, of a poetic figure. So 
the adjective, viz. *pn the basis of the similarity’ inserted 
as the constitutive element of this definition becomes 
significant by precluding these two instances from tl e 
province of the figure reminiscence. In this way these four 
poetic figures, namely, 1) similis (2, reciprocal simile, (3) 
reminiscence and (4) self-comparison have been elucidated 
in a comprehensive manner. These four figures of speech 
are uniformly based on similarity with this distinguishing 
characteristic that the former three figures take their, rise 
on the basis of difference belwtentle ibjeet, and tl.e 
standard of comparison and- the latter on the basis of iden¬ 
tity, between them. With this concluding remark the 
present discussion on the figure reminiscence comes to 
an end. (CM, P. 51) 
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twottypea ®f recollection® withialthef foM'of'tbto’ definttjfaittiq 
of reminiscence. And this purpose is seryid .Hy tifih nbarsku 
definition of reminiscence which is characterized by 
simplicity and brevity of expressions. The position stands 
in need of clarification. In the verse beginning with ‘He 
did not fix up, et seq\ the king recollects the braid of 
hairs of his beloved at the sight of its similar object, 
i. e., the hinder part of the peacock- So this recollection 
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pcean, may reipain excluded from thp compaps of the 
definition of reminiscence. Since the churning of the 
ocean cannot be similar to the.lady referred to in the verse 
in any possible way. But the case is otherwise. So the 
recollection of the chumingof the ocean,becpmes comprised 
within the fold of this amended definition, without any 
hitch. 1 

Further the author of the Citramimftaisa asserts that 
the recollection of Sita by Bam a in the verse beginning 
with ‘Saumitre, et seg.’ stands suggested by the function 
of suggestion. And as a result of this, it has assumed the 
status of the objective of embellishment ( alankarya). 
So the adjective, viz. the recollection as becoming 
characterized by the fact of its being non-suggested by 
the function of suggestion’ is required to be employed 
in the body of the definition of reminiscence. And 
it has successfully isolated this type of instance from the 
jurisdiction of reminiscence. But even this viewpoint of 
Appaya Dikaita will not bear scrutiny. Since this reco¬ 
llection cannot be elevated to the dignity of an objective 
of embellishment ( alamhurya ). The fact is simple. In 
this context Slta may be taken as the basic condition 
( alambana ) which generates the intensity of the conjugal 
love in the mind of Rama during the state of separation. 
And this love for Slta during the state of separation is 


l. Ibid 
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ihflftmed by thfe’inooil-lit high t,technically known as excitant 
( vddipana ). 1 It iB rendered discernible by the affliction 
that he feels in such a situation. The manifested effects 
of thfs T affliction are Called ensuants ( annbhdvas ). The 
‘insanity of Rimkas' depicted in the verse partaVesthe 
character of variant { garncliribhTva 'And the cumula¬ 
tive effect of them finds its Consummation in the experi¬ 
ence of sublime poetic ecstasy {'rasa ) c technically termed 
■vipralambha. So in this verse it is''the intensity of love 
felt during the state of reparation ( vipralambha ) that 
becomes suggested by the function of suggestion. And it 
fa an accomplished fact that this suggested rasa v ill occupy 
the superior position and- the suggested embellisl ment in 
the shape of the recollection of Sita becomes subservient 

to it. So it fa the exclusive intensity of love felt by R Jim a 
during the state of separation that has been accorded the 
status of an objective of embellishment but admittedly not 
the recollection of Sit £ as indicated by the author of the 
CitramimarnsU. On the other hand, it (the recollection of 
Sita ) becomes conducive to the heightening of the poig¬ 
nancy of the love felt by Rama at the time of separation. 
And' as a consequence of it, this recollection has got a 
0 Ifegftin&te right to be accounted as an embellishment pure 
and sitilple.' So the aforementioned adjective employed for 
' its exclusion is obviously inappropriate. Since the inclu¬ 
sion of the present instance within the domain of remini- 
soenoe beeomes inevitable 1 . 


1 - > ftG,' P. 120 
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An objection has been raised. There is no shadow 
of doubt regarding the truth of the suggestedness of the 
recollection of Sita by RSma in the present verse. And 
consequently its suggested character may act as a prevention 
to its being considered as an embellishment. But this 
contention is sterile. Since there is no incompatibility 
between the fact of being suggested and the fact of 
becoming an embellishment. And the reason is not far 
to seek. The poetic ecstasy ( rasa ) and the basic feeling 
( bhnva ) and so forth are invariably grounded on the 
function of suggestion for their own apprehension. Their 
8U gg e sted character is constant and permanent. To put 
it the other way round, under no circumstances their 
comprehension is possible if they are deprived of the 
service of the function of suggestion. And when they are 
assigned a subordinate position with a view to enhancing 
the strikingness of the other, namely, an embellishment or 
a brute matter of fact or a distinct type of poetic ecstasy 
( rasa ) they become relegated to the inferior status of 
an embellishment. Consequently the other, viz. an 
embellishment or a brute matter of fact or a distinct type 
of poetic ecstasy whether suggested or unsuggested 
beoomes predominant ( pradhftna ) and it will remain so 
elevated for its becoming the objective of embellishment. 
A doubt crops up in the mind. Even these three things 
mentioned above which occupy a superior position may 
be derogated to the inferior rank of an embellishment. 
Because there is no hard and fast norm to vouchsafe 
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their privileged position as an irrevocable fact. But this 
is unentertainable. Because the very intrinsic chaiaclcr 
of an embellishment makes it imperative that the definitions 
of all the rhetorical figures should possess the adjecth e, 
viz. ‘to become characterized by the fact of being an 
embellisher’. And this adjective is competent to exclude 
these suggested things which have become paramount 
( pradhUna ) from the province of all rhetorical figures. 
The reason is too obvious to require elaboration. And 
this viewpoint has already been expounded by Jagannatha 
under the context of similis. 1 The findings of the present 
discourse may be expressed in a nutshell. ‘The intensity 
of the conjugal love felt by Rama during separation is 
rendered more striking by the assistance of the recollec¬ 
tion of Sita suggested by the word black deer 
( kurahga ) occurring in the verse under review. So this 
verse becomes an accredited case of reminiscence and the 
argument of Appaya Diksita in defence of the alleged 
adjective stands demolished by the devastating criticism 
of Jagannatha. 2 

Moreover the author of the Citramimftmsd, in connexion 
with the explanation of the verse beginning with ‘the moun¬ 
tains of great height, etseq.’ has stated that the recolh aim oi 


1. cf. “sUdrjyam sundaram v&kyHi IkopaskHrakam upcrrnxl nv k~iih 

together with its elucidation’’ RG, PP. 157-58 

2, Ibid. P, 220 
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the arm of the king is purely a transitory feeling of mind 
.:.u/7tCwS''6Y;ut’- - And is iiii ace -Miij fcnd at the sump 

time subservient to the permanent basic feeling 
( dhayibhava ) called rati adoration lying dormant 

towards the king. So this verse falls under the cognizance 
of the distinct rhetorical figure styled preya. But even 
this averment of Appaya Dikfita lacks cogency. Since 
the fact of becoming the figure preya is originally grounded 
on the subserviency of one basic feeling ( bhava ) in respect 
of another distinct basio feeling as portrayed in an instance. 
In the verse cited above the recollection of the arm of the 
king is not entitled to bear the designation of the basic 
feeling ( bh&va ). Since this recollection becomes directly 
expressed by the word smrtah which is the expressive of 
it. It cannot be argued in defence that even the transitory 
feeling ( vyabhicari ) which appears directly expressed 
may be regarded as a veritable basic feeling. Because 
it will amount to the infringement of the universally 
recognised theory, namely, ‘The basic feeling (bhava ) 
is that which is suggested by the transitory feeling 
( vyabhicari )’. So it is manifest that a directly expressed 
transitory feeling can in no way be placed on a par with 
the basic feeling ( bhftva ). 1 

Moreover the ipaedixit 2 of Ruyyaka, the celebrated 
author of the Ala nkirasarvasva, will clinch the present 


1 RG, P. 220 
2. AS, P. 42 
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issue., While .discussing the figure reminiscence, he has 
asserted tha*; the figure preya can take its rise on the 
basis of. (recollection only if it ( the recollection ) is 
generated by the cause other than similarity. Besides 
it must be manifested by means of excitants, ensuants 
and variants. The learned author bas illustrated the 
figure preya by the part of the verse beginning with‘ho- 
her ,face is charming even in her angry mood ( aho kope'.pi 
kantam mvJcham )’. In this instance-the recollection, of 
the face, of the beloved by the u lover is not produced by 
the sight of anything which may be similar to her face. 
But it is occasioned . by the mental agony -that the lover 
feels during separation of Ms beloved. It is transparent 
that this recollection is apprehended by the function of 
suggestion. Because the present illustration is not possessed 
of any such word which may be expressive of (recollection). 
On the other hand, this recollection is primarily produced 
by his beloved in the capacity of the objective condition 
( alambana ) resting on imagination. And this is intensified 
by the moon-lit night which takes the place of the 
inflaming condition ( uddipana ). It becomes outwardly 
manifested by means of the marked change of the counter 
nance of the lover. This perceptible physical change is 
technically known as ensuaut. And the feeling, of bewilder¬ 
ment of the lover assumes the role of variant. So this 
recollection, has > .been leavened to the .plane of , the basis 

feeling ( bhuva ) without meeting any impediment. It is 
qoeitesa to elaborate that this basic feel in g ( AASta y stands 
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as subservient to the other permanent basic feeling 
( sthclyibhilva ) termed rati erotic feeling lying latent in the 
mind of the lover. And consequently the present 
instance 1 2 becomes an authentic case of the rhetorical liguie 
preya. It merits to be emphasised that the recollection 
cannot be regarded as foundation of the figure preya 
when it becomes directly expressed by a word expressive 
of it. One concrete instance will bring home the 
appropriateness of this contention. “I recollect that in 
this region ( Pancavati ) near Godavari, 1 slept in the 
bower of reeds with my head thrown in your lap in privacy 
when I returned from hunting and got my fatigue removed 
by the wind having contact with the waves 8 .” In this 
verse the recollection of the pleasant episode by Rama 
becomes directly expressed by the word s marumi (recollect) 
which is admittedly the expressive of it. So it follows 
that the present verse has no title to claim to be considered 
as a genuine instance of the figure preya. This detailed 
discussion figures prominently in the Alamkara Sarvasva 
of Ruyyaka. And the consideration of it renders obvious 
that the recollection of the arm of the king cannot pretend 


1. The complete versa may be reproduced into Sanskrit “HvZ 

kZryam iagalakemanah kva ca kulam bh&yo’pi dfsyeta 
*Z/ DoeZnZihpraiantZya nail irutam oho hop’epi kZfitam mukham > 
kirit vakgyanty'apa kalmaszh kttadhiyah svapne’pi sz durlabhZ 

cetah svZsthyamupaihi kah khaltt yuvZ dhanyo' dharam pZsyati ’* 

2. RV., canto 13 il. 35*, As. P. 41 \ AM, P, 88 
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to be the real ground of the figure preya. Since although 
this recollection has not been generated by similarity, it 
assuredly remains directly expressed by the word smftah 
( recollected) occurring in the present verse. So the 
contention of Appaya Dihsita regarding its subsumption 
under the realm of preya stands controverted. 1 

The opponent falls back to a new line of defence. He 
concedes that the subordination of one basic feeling with 
reference to another may not constitute tbe actual 
ground of preya qua poetic figure. But it is purely a 
transitory feeling ( sancaribhdva ) employed as subservient 
to a distinct basic feeling 'bhava) that (a transitory feeling) 
may pave the way for the emergence of the figure preya. In 
the verse beginning with ‘Mountains of great height, et seq.’ 
it is true that the recollection of the arm of the king bas 
been directly expressed by the word recollected ( Bmxtah ) 
which is the expressive of it. And as a sequel of this, it can¬ 
not be allowed to be promoted to the rank of the basic 
feeling ^ bh&va).Bxit despite this, the present recollection can 
in no way be deprived of the possession of the fact of 
becoming a transitory feeling, pure and simple. So this 
recollection too qua the transitory feeling may serve as a 
solid basis of the figure preya without involving any 
contradiction. 2 


1. RG, P. 220 
2 t RG, PP, 220-21 
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But even 'thie« emend41 ion* vfrill not bear scrutiny', Since 
inauch a case even abare permanent 1 basic feeling- (tdkayi' 
' hhtiva ) will assume the character of iasa q*»a poetic figure, 
' ‘ The only condition to be complied with by it is that it 
must be conducive to the enhancement of the strihingness 
of the other, namely, a distinct type of poetic ecstasy 
(rasa) or a basic feeling. And it will not be incumbent 
upon this permanent basic feeling (sthryilhaia) as to 
beoome invariably suggested by means of excitants, 
ensuants and variants in order to become rasa qua poetio 
figure. To put it the other way round, there will be no 
impropriety in the assertion that even a directly expressed 
permanent basic feeling will its j If be modified and ultimately 
converted into a full fledged rasa qua poetic figure irrespec¬ 
tive of the question of its becoming suggested by means of 
excitants, ensuants and variants or not. But in that event 
rasa qua figure will be entitled to claim the following 
verse as falling within the sphere of its operation. ‘I pay 
obeisance to Hara, who possesses the body which is the 
cause of the universe in the form of both the movable and 
the immovable, and becomes the destroyer of all when 
enraged at the time of the termination of the cycle’. In 
this verse the permanent basic feeling, namely, ‘anger’ 
has been directly expressed by the word enraged ( wmkru- 
ddham ) which is the expressive of it. And it is contri- 
butive to the intensification of the strikingness of adora¬ 
tion called rati lying implicit towards the god Bara. 
Consequently, this permanent basic feeling ‘anger’ has 
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been accorded a subordinate position in ielation to the 
present adoration. It is true that the intensification of this 
anger does not become suggested on the basis of excitants, 
ensuants and variants so as to get itself transformed into a 
distinct type of poetic ecstasy. On the contrary, it remains 
directly expressed by the word as referred to above. But 
in spite of it, this cannot be divested of its being possessed 
with the fact of becoming the permanent basic feeling 
as an irrevocable truth. And this obvious fact accounts 
for this verse to be considered sb a valid instance ol rasa 
qua poetic figure 1 . 

It may be pleaded that the Bubsumption of this type 
of the verse under the domain of rasa qua poetic figure 
may not be regarded as inappropriate in its essential 
nature. But this plea is absolutely untenable. Since it is 
assuredly a vicious theory and will be productive of the 
worst consequence in the realm of poetics. So it follows 
that it is only the suggested transitory feeling ( samcari ) 
which can serve the purpose of the figure preya, if it is 
employed as subservient to the other distinct basic feeling 
( bhava ). That is to say, a directly expressed transitory 
feeling cannot be converted into the figure preya under any 
circumstances. And as a consequence of it, the recollect 
tion of the arm of the king which stands directly expressed 
cannot act as the raison d’etre of the figure preya in the 


l. RG. P.221 
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▼ewe beginning with ‘Mountains of great height, et seq. So 
the advocacy of Appaya Diksita regarding the emergence 

of the figure prey a on the basis of this recolleotion stands 
•exposed to serious objection 1 . 

It deserves specific mention that the present verse is 
competent to become an authentic instance of the figure 
preya by conforming to certain conditions. The feeling 
of adoration towards the earth which is latent in mind 
stands suggested in the first half of this verse. So this 
feeling of adoration is shifted to the position of a basio 
feeling ( bhava ) called rati. In the latter half of this verse,tho 
feeling of adoration lying dormant towards the king beoomes 
suggested and transformed into the basic feeling ( bhava ) 
styled as rati. The former basic feeling appears condu¬ 
cive to the heightening of the beauty of the latter basic 
feeling. And as a result of it, the former has been assigned 
an inferior rank in respect of the latter as a matter of 
necessity. So the former basic feeling has been degraded 
to the status of the distinct variety of embellishment styled 
preya. The following observation of Mammata Bhatfa will 
shed a flood of light upon the present issue. In the verse 
beginning with ‘Mountains of great height, et seq .’ the basic 
feeling called rati as lying implicit in connexion with the 
earth is subservient to the distinct basic feeling designated 
rati as remaining deposited in mind in respeot of the king 2 . 


1. RG, P. 221 

2. KP. f P. 197 
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Moreover it is a great strange that Appaya Diksita has 
forgotten even the kuva lay a n anda which has been written 
by his own self. The following observations have been 
made in the concluding portion of the present work :-‘The 
verse in which the renunciation ( nirveda ) and so forth 
stand suggested by means of excitants and ensuants and 
become subservient to the other, namely, a brute matter 
of fact or an embellishment or a distinct type of poetic 
ecstasy, deserves to be accounted as an authentic instance- 
of the figure prey a 1 . Thus the view of Appaya Diksita 
regarding the nature of the figure reminiscence is erroneous, 
from its very inception and as such deserves unqualified 
repudiation 2 . 


1. Kuv., P. 188 

2. RG, P. 221 
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Ak. 


AM. 


AMK. 

ANS. 


As. 


# M 




Bal... „ 

BORI... ... 
CM. ... - 

CHSS ...„. 
DL. ... .» 


Al&mknra Kaustubha of Vi£ve$vara Paxbiit* 
Ed. Mm. Pandita j&ivadatta and Kf^lnathn 
Panduranga Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1898 

Alamkaramahodadhi of Narendra Prabbfl 
Silri, Ed. Lalchandra Bhagawandas Gandhi. 
01, Baroda, 1942. 

AmarakoiR 

Amarusataka of Amaru with the RasikasaihJI'- 
vini of Arjunavarma Deva, 3rd Edition, 
NSP, Bombay, 1954 

Ala mkarasar vasva of Rajanaka Ruyyaka 
with the Jayaratha, edited and revised 
with a historical Introduction by Pandita 
Girija Prasad Dvivedi. NSP,Bombay. 1939 
Bilamtinorami , the commentary of Vasudeva 
Diksita on the Siddhdnta KaumucfL 
Bhandarakara Oriental Research Institute. 
CitramimAmsTi of Appaya Dikuta, 3rd Sedi¬ 
tion, NSP, Bombay. 1941 
Chowkhambha Sanskrit Series Office 
Dhvanyaloka of Sr] Anandavardhanioirya 
with the Locana and Balapriya commentaries 
by Sri Abhinava Gupta and Sri TtJmajaraka 
with the Divyanjana notes by Pandita Sri 
Mahadeva iistrl, Ed* by Pandita Paitibhi 



rama $ astri, CHSS.Beuares, 1940 
Ed. ... .Edited by 


GN,& Co.. 
<3a. ... ._ 

HN 

KA... 


KD 


Gopala Narayana Company 
Qathdsaptaiati, compiled by {£ri Satavahana 
alias Hala, 3rd Edition, NSP, Bombay, 1933 
Hanumannataka of $ri Hanumana 
Kavyaiamkara of Rudrata with the commen¬ 
tary Of Namisadhi, Ed Mm. Pandita Durga 
Prasad and Vasudeva Laxmana Panasikara 
NSP, Bombay, 1909 

K&vyadarSa, of Dandin, Edited with an original > 
commentary by Vidyabhusana Pandita 
Rangacharya Reddi Shastri, BORl, Poona, 


1938. 


KNS „. . Knvymusasana of Hemachandra, Ed. Mm. 

Pandita £ivadatta and Kasinatha Panduranga 
Parab, NSP, Bombay, 1934 

KP Kavyaprakd&a of Afammata with the comm. 

Balabodhini of Vamanacarya Jhalakikara 
(Ed. Raghunatha Damodar BORI, Poona 
1950 ) 

KRS Kavyalamkurasutrani of Vamana with his 

own Vrtti, Fourth Edition- Ed. Narayana 
Rama Acaarya, NSP, Bombay, 1955 

KUV Kuvalayananda of Appaya Diksita with the 

commentary Alamkdracandriku, of Vaidyanatha- 
Sun, Ed. Narayana Rama Acharya, NSP, 
Bombay, 1947 



KV. 

K&vydlarnkdra, of Bhamaha, Edited with an 
Introduction, etc. by Batuka Nath idarma and 
Baldeo Upadhyaya, CHSS. Benares, 1928 

Mbh 

Mahabharata 

MHN 

Mahnridtaka. of Hanum&na with the commentary 
the Tattvadipikft of &ri Kalipada Tarakaoarya, 
SBD- Calcutta, 1945 

Mm 

Malatimadhava of Bhavabhilti with the com, 
Tripurari and Jagaddhara, Ed. Mange6a- 
Ramakr^na Telanga, NSP, Bombay. 1936 

Mm 

\fahamahopadhyaya 

NSP 

Nirnayasagara Press 

OI 

Oriental Institute 

Pan 

• 

Panini 

PR 

PratTlparudnyam of Vidyanatba with the comm. 
Ratnapana by Kumara Svami Somapithi, EA. 
C. § aAakara Rama dastri, the j£ri Balamano- 
rama Press, Mylapore, Madras, 1960 

Rg. 

Ramgangadhara of Jagannatha with the oomm 
of Nagesha Bhatta, Ed. Mm Pandita Dorjga 
Prasad and Vaeudeva Laxmana j^astrl, NSP 
Bombay, 1930 

Rg.Bh 

• 

Rgved&bhnsyopakramanikn of Sayanaoaiya, 
Ed. Pandita Baldeva Upadhyaya, CHSS,Benates 

RV, 

Raghuvami a of Kalidasa, CHSS Benares, 1903 

&BD 

Sanskrit Book Depo 

SD. 

Sahityadarpana of Visvanatha Kaviraja with 
the KuBumapratima commentary by 



(iv ) 

Haridasa«iddhanta Vaglsa Bhattacarya, the 
5th Edn. 1875 4aka Era 

gKB Saraevatikanthz bharana of Dhareivara Bhoja- 

deva with the comm, of Ramsimha (1-111) and 
Jagadhara (IV), Ed. Pandita Ked&ranatha 
$arma and Vasudeva Lakjmana Sastrl, NSP, 



Bombay, 1934 

8L 

Jloka 

SM. 

Suktimuktavali of Bhaga Datta Jalhana, Ed. 
Embar Krisnamacarya, 01, Baroda, 1938 

SB 

Su&Aasifaratriabhardagara, Ed. NarayarjA 

Rama Acarya NSP, Bombay, 1952 

Sh 

Sutra 

sv 

Sisvpnlavadha of Magba with the eommentaiy 
of Malliriatha, Ed. Mm. Pandita Durga 
Prasad 

VP* 

Vedamapartbhcifd. of Panditavara Dhaima- 
raja dhvarindra 

w 

Vyaktiviveka of Rajanaka Mahimabhaffa, 
Edited with a commentary of Rajanaka 
Ruyyaka and the Madhustldani commentary 
by Pt. 6ri MadhusQdana Mishra, CHSS 
Benares, 1936 

VRV 

Vfttivnrttika of Appaya DlLjita, NSP Bomhay r 
1893 



Index of Verses 
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Page 

1. Afterwards the people with their own fully 

expanded (vikaca) eyes resembling 173 

2. Alas ! my mind roves in vain despite the presence 

of the great God (&va) 225 

8. Although this wide world is filled up by thou¬ 
sands of beautiful damsels 378 

4. Although the three worlds are filled up by men, 

gods and demons, no other will be — 382 

5. As the Candra is so called owing to r its delighting 

quality and the tapana ( sun ) -.104 

6. As the killing of the crow was brought about 205, 237 

7. As the rain falling from the celestial region and 

possessed of one and single taste 282 

8. As verily that father ( Ktemadhanvd ,) became one 
possessed of a worthy son, a son who is 316, 339 

9. At first he (Raghu) like Indra proceeded towards 

the eastern direction with the banners 120 

10. At that time the unfortunate lady emaciated 

extremely under the misery of separation 300 

11. ( The ) Beggar wandering from door to door does 

not beg for alms but teaches 99 

12. By the mass of dust produced by chariots 97,117, 311 

312, 313, 315, 339, 364 

13. By the handsome and simultaneous opening, the 
two objects are mutually held in the balance 115, 309 



( vl ) 

14. By your face moon, the heat of passion is cooled 

down „. 136 

15. Both (Dilipa and Sudaksina) observing the simili¬ 
tude of their reciprocal eyes 220 

16. Behold, in this lotus-leaf the crane appears pearl- 

oyster carefully placed ... 244 

17. By hearing the loud sound of the bow-string of 

the two ( Rama and Laksamana ) 280, 284 

18. Better take shelter underneath the tree, 0 Laksa¬ 

mana I for one possessed with burning rays f sun) 
rises up, where is 386, 392, 395 

19. ( The ) Curling tress of hairs hanging from her 

cheek upon the surface of the breasts 152 

20. ( The) Crime of the murder of the trusted commi¬ 
tted by the wicked person results 241 

21. ( The ) Dust which has been severed from its 
source by (the flow of) blood and fanned 60, 240, 251 

22. if The]) Dusts of the fruits of Ela creepers having 

the tendency of leaping upwards — 124 

23. Even other demons fell ( and died ) on the crores 

of monkeys, like the dusts 110 

24. Even this world plays the role ( similar) to the 
emancipation to the people engaged in 195, 197, 202 

235, 238-39 

26. Even a thing kept in hand slipped down like the 

though-tgem ( Cinturatna ) _ 265 

26. Fresh rain-drops stayed for a moment on the 

eyelashes of her ( Parvati ) 1 » 13 
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27. (The) Face of the young lady with the eyes soiled 

by tears appears like the 272 

28. (The) Glittering arrows were falling as if from his 

mouth remaining in the midst of 272 

29. He (Hari) for the first time felt the advent of the 

spring which was fragrant «, 49 

30. (The) Harsh speech issuing from this mouth is, 

as it were, the poison from the orbit 92, 295 

31. He (Raghu) leading on the vast army advancing 

towards the eastern sea 119-20 

32. Hear, O lotus eyed ( lady ) ! this reproach that 

the moon is compared with your _ 132 

33. He (Dillpa ) became unapproachable and approa¬ 
chable to his dependents 175, 287 

34. Her robe worn in befitting manner and so appea¬ 
ring unlike to that of 287-83 

35. Has Parvati learnt the mode of oasting unsteady 

glance from the does ( mrgd, ) m 331 

36. Her face shines like the lotus with the black bee 

fascinating like the eye and the lotus 347 

37. Having passed over in this way the period of 
living in the forest under the command 360, 364 

33. He ( Daiaratha ) did not fix the aim of his arrow 

on the peacock with the 383, 390 

39. Ho, her face is charming even in her angry 

mood j «. 397 

40. I pay obeisance to Parvatl and Supreme God, the 

parents of the universe 166, 243 



( ™ ) 

41. I pay obeisance to Hara, who possesses the body 

which is the cause of the universe in the form of 
both the movable and the immovable 400 

42. I recollect that in this region ( Pancavati) near 

Godavari, I slept in the bower of reeds 398 

43. I like the black bee ( the producer of Honey ) 

enjoyed by drinking repeatedly 326 

44. I will forsake the daughter of Videha ( Slta ) in 

an indifferent manner 268, 360-61 

45. I pay worship to him, by viewing whom like the 

lamp, that cupid perished 221-24 

46. If both the streams of the heavenly Ganges in 

distinction were to pour out in the sky 93, 137 

139, 163, 372 

47. In the presence of your fame the moon-light 

appears as it were obscured by darkness 113 

48. If the body of the nectar rayed one (moon) be 

free from stain in the „ 138 

49. If the lotus flower be united with its new leaf and 

the pearl be set in the y ^ 139 

60. In whose hand the sword was observed by the 

heroes in battle like the 242 

61. In the battle, you while slaying your adversaries 

are seen by whom ^ 257 

52. I string together the poetry with its meanings 

greatly extended like the moon ... 270 

53. (The) Increased moon decays and so even the sea, 

but he ( atithi) was __ 289 
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54. It is not only that the lady with high hip and 

possessed with exquisite 359 

55. (The) King of Pandu with the shoulder bearing 

a pendant necklace 102, 172, 185, 365 

56. Know me Kumbhodara by name, equal to 

Nikumbha and the eight .188 

57. Kumudvati obtained the son named Atithi from 

Kakustha like the intellect .281 

58. ( The ) Lustre of the face of the young lady 

becomes extremely gloomy 46 

59. ( The ) Lady with beautiful hips is a delight to 

the eyes like the moon-light 115 

60. {A) Lady with elegant limbs is like one possessed 

with weapon _ 119 

61. (The) Lady (Malati) with her eyes with the thick 

eye-lashes, while proceeding on „. 169 

62. (The) Lady Indumati with her navel handsome 

like the whirl-pool 182, 285, 286 

63. May Hari protect you while embracing the milk¬ 
maid with her who 40 

64. May the boar-incarnation afford good fortune to 

you all, who at .the termination — 51 

65. (The) Moon is white like the female swan and the 

sky is clear like lakes 84,293 

66. (The) Moon is not equal to your spotless face 128 

67. (The) Moon is made pale by the presence of-your 

face 69,165 

68. My son 1 after the passing away of your brother, 

our great lunar lineage _ 175 



( * ) 


68. May this monarch of all the gods abide in my 

heart, whose day is like the fresh ... 213-18 

70. May the worship of the enemy of Pura (liva ) 

enlighten my mind by removing 224 

71. (The) Mountains of great height are visible on 

all around and so are even 387,395,399 

72. (The} Noble man althongh the objeet of hatred 

was estimable to him (Dillpa) 289 

73. 0 pious man 1 roam about with confidence, for 

to-day that dog has been killed _ 15 

74. 0 friend 1 it Is due to the ill-luck of mine that 

sleeplessness, weakness, anxiety 22 

75. O Acyuta 1 I am going back; for, can there be 

the production of gratification ... 40 

76. O king ! even the great king Raghu has been 

surpassed by means of your _ 165 

77. 0 protector of the earth ! the lion among the 

people 1 the entire host of your enemy 172 

78. O friend poison ! don’t be arrogant with the follo¬ 
wing idea : 1 am alone the deadliest 111-12,343 

79. 0 black bee 1 Why do you roam in vain here and 

there in the interior of the forest .. 122-23,141 

80. O tiger like Raghava (Raghava sard Ola) ! may 

that virtue undoubtedly protect you ... 194 

81. 0 king 1 this sky in the faoe of your expanding 

fame white like the lustre of the rays _ 243 

82. O king 1 I ate pure grits ( saktavah ) like a 

virtuous wife ... 265 



( a ) 

83. 0 king ! having bestowed wealth on worthy reoe- 

pients and living only along 269 

84* 0 lady of fair complexion ! never feel excessive 
remorse on the thought *1 am similar to the 
creepers... 360,363 

86. 0 Govinda ! the delight which was produced in 

my mind by your arrival... 373,380 

86. Oh ! this lake is full in which turning over and 

over the people take their... 28 

87. Oh you, unaware of the occurrence of your 

friend’s pain ! oh self-centred one ! You 36 

88. One complete day is the farthest limit 44 

89. O wind ! blow on where the lady love lives, after 

touching her, lend a touch... 257 

90. On the path, the dust was converted into the 

state of mud and again 299 

91. Observing yonder a certain lady causing wonder 

even to the celestial... ... 384, 391 

92. Poison produced from the orbit of the moon 140 

93. ( The ) Place bearing the huge quantity of iron 

( bahuloha ) shines like the intellect 295 

94. (The) Quarters filled with dusts having the 

wings of the hawk as their tresses 177 

95. Sandal-paste has entirely vanished from the fore¬ 
parts of your breasts.. 5,21,23,24,26,33,35 

96. Snow has not effaced the glory of that which 

is the source of 94,241,251 

97. $iva, brought into contact ( with her ownself) by 



( 1H ) 

the maiden ( Partati) with the augmented 173,185 

98. ( The ) Sons of the king being (internally ) 

oontented by the destruction of Partha 179-80 

99. Salutation to that &iva whose body is as bright 

as the moon, whose... _ 210 

100. She ( Parvati) wearing the new linen cloth and 

holding the new mirror shone... 277 

101. ( The ) Sage (Vasistha) having been apprised of in 

this way remained only for a moment with his 
eyes... 279 

102. This one and unique similis appears like the 

actress who by adopting _ 56 

103. This one with his beauty, youth, loveliness 71,203 

104. This city which is with indistinct noise ( sakala- 

kala ) has now become 88,100,102-6,109 

105. (The) Thousand rayed ( sun ) bore the novel 

umbrella 98,362,363 

106. This is not the lotus but is actually the face 117,143 

107. This person endowed with extraordinary patience 

in the matter of vanquishing 121,128 

108. This orbit of the cool-rayed one resembling 124,25 

109. This orange is vying with the chin of the intoxi¬ 
cated Hilna, which has 125,296 

110. That chaste lady trembling with a sudden fright 

was seized^ by him. 170 

111. Those kings, with their exasperation suppressed 

'by the ( ostensible ) signs of satisfaction 178 

112. That wrathful lady (Kaikeyi) verily being conso- 



( xiii ) 


led by her husband 180-81 

113. This spring time has arrived with its lovely 

kesara flowers delicately 183-64 

114. This is nothing but the very capability of those 

( the students ) that in the event of 254 

115. This cakravaka sitting in a brooding posture 

appears like the Lord 26 i 

116. That seer ( Narada ) bearing the woven cloth in 

the form of black skin 263 

117. That Krsna with his yellow dress and bearing the 

bow of horn 263 

118. This Vindhya mountain with its waterfall adorned 

with the dense bower 271 

119. This eunuch ( sar.dhah ) walks like a woman 

( stri) and this woman 291 

120. This king of elephants shines like the mountain 

and the mountain like ... 345 

121. Tell, 0 Ganges, which of those banks ( river ) 

flowing down from the mountain resided in the 381 

122. That subjugator of cupid ( Hara ) after making a 
promise, that is, “I will do in this way’’ and by 388 

123. Uttara observing the army of the king Kuru with 

its shining weapons \ 7 (> 

124. Water is like the sky and the sky is like the 

water 114,344,355,357 

125. What for, 0 noble lady ! bear this unbearable 

pride by the pair of your eyes 133 

126. Why do you rejoice, o moon ! by thinking 

your 157,250 



( xiv ) 


127. When the godly seer spoke like this, Parvati 

with her face directed downward 246 

128. When that period ( summer season ) became too 

hard to be endured, these two, viz. the rising 
king ( Kusa ) 298 

129. Where the ponds bearing the lotuses with char¬ 
ming lustre for their faces shine like the ladies 

306,342,346 

130. ( O king ) your hand being filled up with water- 
drops used in making a continuous gift of gold 95 

131. Your face is like the moon and the moon is like 

your face 56,83,96,126,127,133,274 

132. Your face with the restless eyes and having the 

lustre of its teeth 118,159,349 

133. Your face resembling the autumnal moon may 

cool my eyes 247 

134. Your navel appears like the nether region, your 

breasts resemble the two mountains ... 262 

135. Your mind is like the word, the action is like the 

mind and the fame is extremely 303,328,357 

136. Your face is redolent, a source of joy to the eyes 
and white-red under the intoxication 305, 314,345 




































































































































































































































